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The Greater Light 


CHAPTER I. 
I ADY ORMOND was one of those 


women who are part of pleasure 

as flowers are part of feasts. 
She was a thorough woman of the 
world—intelligent, sympathetic, caress- 
ing. Her type is needed to decorate 
the festivals of life. She was a woman 
who awakened, but could not hold. She 
knew what excitement was, but she 
knew nothing of what real love is. 
Under these circumstances, it was un- 
fortunate—indeed, it was almost tragic 
—that she should have attached to her- 
self the man whom she had made iove 
her. 

She had never been so near reality 
when she fell in 
far as she could ever fall in love, with 
Basil Tempest. She gave him her time, 

he made herself conspicu- 
scandal 


as she was love, as 


her society ; she 


ous with him; there was a 
about them, and fashion coupled her 
name with his everywhere. 

No nature could come into relation 
with Basil Tempest without undergoing 
an alchemic change; a narrow nature 
would broaden or Letitia Or- 
mond’s nature had expanded to its ut- 
most limit—at the time, the expansion 
had almost hurt her. It might be said 
that Basil Tempest did for her all he 
could do, although he didn’t know it, 


l yreak. 


By Marie Van Vorst 


Author of “Big Tremaine,” “The Broken 
Bell,” etc. 


nor did she. His passing accomplished 
its utmost. The man went on and on 
and on—and the woman went on and 
stopped, as is too often the case. 
Tempest had drunk of the deepest 
waters she had to offer; she had no 
more refreshing draft to give him—he 
had reached the bed of the stream. 
His demands were more mental and 
spiritual than physical, and if she had 
been a subtler and a finer woman, she 
would have known it, have felt it, have 
been conscious of it, would have suf- 
fered through it, would have been un- 
happy, troubled. In short, another 
woman would have known that the 
apotheosis of their love affair had been 
that there was danger in his 
mind, and that thei: 


reached 
relations 


state ot 


were on the decline. 

Lady Ormond was so absorbed in 
her beauty, so absorbed in _ herself; 
there were so many men in love with 
her; her husband was so attractively 
jealous; indeed, everything was so 
propitious around her—she was so flat- 
tered, so sought for, so made much 
of, and so envied—that she never had 
time to look realities in the face. If, 
during the days in which she spent the 
mornings with her manicure, her hair- 
dresser, and her facial masseur, and 
the afternoons at bridge, she could have 
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caught a glimpse of Basil Tempest as 
he sat out at Craven before his big 
writing table, alone, his head in his 
hands, his mind distraught, his men- 
tal anguish close to madness at times— 
if she could once have seen the man 
whom she said she loved, and who 
adored her, as he really was, she might 
have understood how incapable she was 
of being his companion. 

. Whenever Tempest was with her, 
he controlled himself in a way mar- 
velous for him. There had never been 
in his mind for a single moment the 
idea or the feeling that this woman 
was his—that is to say, that she be- 
longed to him as a woman should be- 
long to a man, mentally and spiritually. 
His attitude of mind, however, could 
not fail in some measure to reach this 
woman’s inner self. The last time Tem- 
pest had come to see her, he had tried 
to talk with her about his new book 
of verse, and, when he had left her, 
she had been conscious for a humiliat- 
ing moment of a certain deficiency, in 
herself. 

It had been a long time since he had 
come to her with the forceful, master- 
ful, and fascinating power that had ex- 
isted in their earlier relations. Lately, 
they- had been drifting apart. This 
drifting had not been without a certain 
suffering, even to the woman, but she 
was filling her time with new inter- 
ests; there were new claims ready to 
assert themselves. During the past 
few months, she had accepted Tem- 
pest’s more frequent absences without 
reproach. 

Lady Ormond was “up for Sunday,” 
and in her little drawing-room sat by 
the tea table, surrounded by two or 
three of her latest admirers. She 
looked a bit surprised to see Tempest, 
whom she had not expected, make his 
way across the room to her. He was 
looking at her, and he half stumbled 
against a chair in his path, Awkward- 
ness, as a rule, was foreign to him, and 


he was very intolerant of it in others. 
She knew him to be sensitive and 
cruelly self-conscious, and she actually 
flushed for him, reflecting the dark red 
of his face as he came up and put out 
his hand. 

“How do, Basil?” she ‘said in a fa- 
miliar greeting. ‘Where haye you been 
this age? Why didn’t you come out 
to Gossmere last week ?” 

“T don’t know,” he said shortly. “I 
stayed at Craven.” 

“You never sent me word,” said 
Lady Ormond, “and the motor waited 
for you, as it often does, train after 
train.” + 

“T forgot,” said Tempest shortly. 

He greeted the other men who knew 
him in a curt, brusque manner, and 
one of them laughed and said: 

“I fancy you are the only man in 
London, Mr. Tempest, who would for- 
get an engagement with Lady Or- 
mond.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, “I am the only 
one who would confess doing so.” 

He took his place beside her on the 
sofa. Two of the men withdrew by 
common consent. The third was an 
American. He gazed wide-eyed at 
Basil Tempest as one might at a star. 

Please,” he said to Lady Ormond 
eagerly, “present me, won’t you? I’ve 
been crazy to meet him for so long.” 

Lady Ormond presented him—‘Mr. 
Tempest, Mr. Bainbridge.” Then 
held out her hand to the American and 


she 


gave him his congé. 

“Won’t you,” she said imperiously, 
“go and make a fourth at the table 
under the palm? They’re crying for 
you, Mr. Bainbridge.” 

As the American, discomfited, mur- 
mured some words of admiration to 
Tempest, and took his leave, Tempest 
said to Lady Ormond, leaning toward 
her: 

“IT have something very important 
to say to you, Letty, if you ever get 
rid of all this herd. Can we be quiet, 
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do you think, for fifteen minutes?” He 
glanced at the retreating figure of the 
American, who was disappearing into 
the other room. 

Lady Ormond was delighted to see 
on his face a new interest. They had 
parted coldly; she had not seen him 
for a fortnight. 

* “Why, I think,” she answered, “that 
no one will bother us, Basil, for a bit. 
They’re all playing.” 

Tempest never waited long to get at 
the heart of anything he wanted to say. 
He put his great hand over both the 
woman’s hands, lying in her lap; he 
crushed them in his nervous, compelling 
grasp. 

“Letty,” he said, “you think I exag- 
gerate dreadfully when | speak, don’t 
you?” 

“Well,” she returned lightly, “I like 
exaggeration.” 

He looked at 
deep gaze. 

“I am in hell, Letty,” he said. 
been living in hell ever since I left Lon- 
don.” 

The flippant speech that his state- 
ment might have called forth from her 
at another time died on her lips. His 
face was marked with suffering; 
that he was much 
His expression, usually arro- 


her with his great, 


“T’ve 


she 
could see very 
changed. 
gant and self-contained, was appealing. 
“*Basil,” he said, “you look ho ibly 
‘re horribly changed.’ 

lempest threw his head up defiantly, 

if to shake off commiseration. 

“T’ve studied my face enough lately,’ 
he said, “God knows, but I find it the 
same.” 

“Where have you been, Basil, all this 
time ?” 

“Shut up like a bear in a cage.” 

She smiled slowly. 

“Have you only come out to bite?” 
He frowned. “I’m not in 
any mood for flippancy.” 

Lady Ormond looked 
without tenderness. 


“Hush!” 


at him, not 


“Very well, my dear,” she said. “I'll 
be as grim as you like.” 

Tempest set her hand free and cov- 
ered his eyes with his hands. It was 
a gesture that was second nature to 
him. 

“T'll feel anything you want me to, 
Lasil,” she added. 

She heard him laugh. 

“You're perfect, Letty—there! 
That's just like you—anything I want 
you to feel! Do you make up your 
sentiments to order? Can IJ have any- 
thing I like by pulling a wire?” He 
uncovered his eyes and looked. at her 
with an amused and cynical expression. 
“T don’t ‘want’ or not ‘want’ you to 
feel in any particular way. I should 
like to know how you do feel, and then 
act accordingly.” 

Lady Ormond realized, with a singu- 
lar distinctness, that a crisis had come 
in their relations; but she wanted to 
gain time, she wanted to collect her- 
self. 

“Why, Basil,” she said, ‘‘you’re too 
quaint to-night! You know there’s 
nothing tragic about me, my dear. 
After three weeks’ absence, you come 
back to me too queer for words. What 
is the matter? Doesn’t your book go?” 
Then she added, with a little grimace, 
“You never ask me how J am, or how 
I feel, or what is the matter with my 
life. That’s just the way with all you 
men. Something goes wrong with you, 
and you upset everybody else’s apple 
cart.” 

Basil Tempest shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

he said. “It’s very stupid 
of you, Letty, to sit there and make 
these funny remarks. Can't you feel 
that there is an unusual atmosphere 
about this moment between us?” 

Lady Ormond leaned over and extin- 
guished the alcohol lamp, which was 
making the kettle boil uselessly. 

“We've had so many unusual mo- 
ments, Basil, when you have raged 
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about like a lion or frozen up like the 
north pole.” 

Once again Tempest leaned forward 
and took both her hands in his. 

“I’m going away,” he said, “and I 
want you to go with me.” 

Lady Ormond now gave him all her 
attention. She took her hand away 
from his. «She didn’t snatch it—she 
slowly withdrew it. Tempest sat back 
and watched her. This moment was 


the crisis, the big moment in their rela-- 


tion. He saw that he had not shocked 
her, but that he had taken her by sur- 
prise. Leaning toward her, he spoke 
to her; he pleaded with her as only he 
knew how to plead. Lady Ormond 
realized, when she thought over after- 
ward that moment on the sofa in the 
little green drawing-room, that he had 
pleaded with her as a man condemned 
pleads for life. She realized after- 
ward that she had never heard words 
like these. She could hardly believe it 
possible that he meant all he said. In 
the first place, she asked, very low: 

“My dear man, do you realize what 
you are asking me to do?” 

Tempest said shortly: 

“I’m asking you to give up a man 
you don’t love, whose existence is a 
plague to you; I’m asking you to give 
up London, which you say you hate; 
I’m asking you to ruin a reputation 
among people who have none of their 
own; I’m asking you to give up a false 
situation’ for a sincere one; I’m asking 
you to make your life with the man 
you say you love. Ormond will divorce 
you.” 

Lady Ormond, not later than this 
morning, had said to herself that Basil 
Tempest could never come to her again 
with an appeal as impelling as the first 
he had made to her; she had not be- 
lieved that his old charm was there, 
that he could make her forget herself 
as he had once done. Now he was car- 
rying her away, and she didn’t want to 


be carried away ; she didn’t want to lose 
her self-control. 
She murmured with some emotion: 
“Basil dearest, Basil darling, what 
has happened to you? Tell me, will 
you be like this always? Will you?” 
As he did not answer, she continued: 
“Oh, darling Basil, if I thought you 
would, I wouldn’t hesitate a moment!” 
The human heart is so complex that, 
as Lady Ormond replied to him in this 
softened manner, for a moment Tem- 
pest, while he was curiously exalted, 
was conscious that he didn’t want her 
to grant his plea. 
“I’m going to-morrow, 
want you to go with me.” 
Lady Ormond was surprised at her- 
self; she was being bigger than she 
had thought she could be; she was ris- 
ing to an occasion that she had never 
contemplated and was doing it well. 
Tempest had never before asked her to 
do this. He was rich; he would be 
richer; he was the most famous man 
in England, and he had not reached 
the full measure of his ability. There 
was just one sacrifice that she didn’t 
want to make for him if she could 
avoid it. She leaned forward, lifting 
her head so that she revealed the clear, 
pure lines of neck and chin, and her 
face turned to him like a flower toward 


Letty. 


the sun. 

“Basil,” she murmured, 
impetuous! Basil darling, let me get 
the divorce from Ormond.” 

“Letty,” he repeated, “I want you to 
go with me to-morrow.” 

“Don’t sacrifice me 
Basil.” 

“T want you to go with me to-mor- 
row.” 

“Are you so vainglorious,” 
Lady Ormond, “that you want me to 
be humiliated? No, you are not so vain 
as that, my dear. Please let me get 
out of the affair decently.” 

Tempest laughed. He repeated with 
some scorn: 


“you are so 


needlessly, 


asked 
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“Decently!’ Do you call it decent 
having a lover at Craven and a hus- 
band in London?” 

“T’ll see my lawyers to-morrow,’ 
Lady Ormond. 

“To-morrow,” said Tempest, cover- 
ing her hands once again with his, “you 
will go with me.” 

“I don’t refuse,” said Lady Ormond. 
“T don’t refuse.- If you are determined 
to ruin my reputation, Basil, well—of 
course I will let you.” 

Tempest set her hands free. He rose 
and stood above her, tall, dark, frown- 
ing. His eyes were so deeply set in 
his face that they seemed to look out 
fron? caverns. 

“You surprise me, Letty,” 
“You’ve been bigger than | 
and smaller than I thought. Now you 
may take the narrow and more 
reputable way. I will let you do ex- 
“actly as you say—see your lawyers, get 
the divorce, and then marry me.” 

“Thank you,” she said, rising and 
putting both her hands on his and lean- 
ing toward him. “Thank you, Basil. 
You are unique.” 

Tempest looked down at her with a 
strange expression. 

“So are you,” he said; 
your type.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Vou won’t do anything of the kind, 
Letty,’ he “You'll write me a 
note and get out of it.”’ 


, 


said 


, 


he said. 
thought 


“perfect of 


said. 


“Basil,” she murmured, “how little 
you know me!” 

“How well I know you!” said the 
man. 

Again he covered her hands, which 
lay just above his heart, with both his. 
He bent*down to her as she stood like 
this, and kissed her upon the lips. Then 
she heard him say, ‘“Good-by—good- 
by,” and murmur something that she 
remembered as very curious indeed: 
“There’s no respite. There’s no solu- 
tion.” 


They heard the sound of voices. The 
players were coming from the next 
room, and the two lovers stood apart. 

After he had gone, the woman felt 
a sense of great satisfaction with her- 
self. Her attitude of mind proved to 
her that she was not an ordinary 
woman, She was glad that she had 
been equal to this demand made upon 
her by the most distinguished man of 
the hour, to whom she had already 
given so much. She was sick to death 
of Ormond. She would divorce him. 
She would be Mrs. Basil Tempest, and 
she would feel that she had reached the 
height of sacrifice and morality. She 
felt herself thoroughly worthy now of 
the love of this big, celebrated, and 
extraordinary man. 

Basil Tempest went to his club. 
There he sat before one of the writing 
tables, writing a note to Lady Ormond, 
which took him fully an hour. 

After dispatching the note, Tempest 
went to the Alhambra, bought a stall, 
and sat looking at the show before him 
without the faintest idea of what was 
taking place on the boards. For the 
greater part of the time, his eyes were 
closed. He heard the music, but could 
not have told whether the stage was 
full of Kafirs or dancing bears. There 
sat the greatest writer in England, 
alone in a theater stall, his 
crossed, his head sunk forward a little 
him on the 


arms 


on his breast, and before 
stage passed and repassed the phan- 
tasmagoria of a first-class vaudeville. 

He went back to the smoking room 
at the Carlton, ordered a whisky and 
soda and some chicken sandwiches, and 
sat there with the rest of the people 
who had drifted in for a light supper. 
One or two people looked over at him 
as a page boy fetched him a note—Mr. 
Basil Tempest!” 

Tempest finished his drink, turned 
the letter over in his hands, and then, 
advancing close to the little electric 
lamp on the table so that all iis light 
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shone on the page, he drew the sheet 
of paper from the envelope: 

I don’t know whether to blame you or 
myself for your thinking that I could share 
the life you write me of. I know you too 
well to discuss what you say. I cannot 
advise or suggest. Your letter is terrible, 
3asil—what you write is too terrible for 
words. Let me help you, Basil, let me be 
what I can to you, but I am not equal to 
the sacrifice you demand. 

“Bah!” said Tempest aloud. 

He read no further in Letty’s long 
letter. He tore it into shreds, and the 
pieces fell as they would on the carpet 
at his side. 

“TI know people too well,” he said to 
himself. “There are no surprises for 
me. It’s a perfect curse to understand 
people as I do. I wish I were a damn’ 
fool. It’s only when a man is a damn’ 
fool or when he first falls in love that 
he has any chance for happiness.” 

Wounded in his vanity, and suffer- 
ing for another reason more than words 
could express, Tempest sat for a mo- 
‘ment before the little table in the res- 
taurant. Then he got up and went out 
of the hotel and, leaving word for his 
manservant to follow him on the next 
train, he called a taxi and drove to 
Waterloo, and left at once for his place 
in the country. 


CHAPTER II. 


Late in the afternoon in the middle 
of October—as it so happened, at a 
moment when Basil Tempest and Lady 
Ormond were driving together along 
one of the lanes of Gossmere, silent, 
with close-locked hands—a young girl, 
in a dingy office in a dingy newspaper 
building in a dingy Western town, sat 
before her editorial work under the 
light of an electric bulb, which a bit 
of green paper kept from shining too 
blatantly upon her work. 

Everything in her environment and 
surroundings commonplace and 
without charm—her little her 


was 
room, 


“ occupation—that of assistant editor on 


a paper in a small Western town—the 
town itself, modern, bustling, pushing, 
provincial, ugly, bearable only because 
of its activity. But there was nothing 
commonplace in the quality of the mind 
of the young editor, as she sat under 
the glare of the artificial light. 

The pages that lay before her had 
carried her away from her surround- 
ings, as she sat following the lines with 
her pencil, her young head bent above 
the small volume that by chance she 
had taken out of the town library. It 
was a new book. Miss Carew had been 
the first to take it out. This young 
girl had been born with a passion for 
verse—rather an unusual passion in the 
twentieth century—and the title of. this 
book had attracted her. The paper on 
which it was printed was thick and yel- 
low ; the type was black and excellent ; 
the binding agreeable. The book fell 
open easily between her slender fingers. 

Miss Carew read-on and on, but it 
was the two groups of sonnets in the 
last part of the book that enchained 
her. The first four’ were entitled “To 
L.,” and the girl sat with cheeks in 
which the heightened color beat and 
with darkening eyes as line after line 
of marvelous love-making, of vibrant 
verse of extraordinary beauty, revealed 
to her crude little Western soul things 
she had never dreamed could exist. 

“To L.’’"—there was a fascination to 
her in the very title, which, indeed, was 
the title of the book itself. She drew 
a long sigh as she finished the first 
group and began the second suite, “In 
Tenebris ;” and slowly, with great in- 
terest, she read the last four sonnets in 
Basil Tempest’s recent book of verse. 

It does not require a great deal of 
time to peruse eight sonnets, but this 
little Western girl devoted to the read- 
ing an hour of her busy afternoon. Be- 
low, in the streets, the little Western 
town clanged, whistled, hummed, called 
its evening papers, and went its indu 
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trious, admirable, progressive way. Up- 
stairs, in her dingy office, Lucy Carew 
walked in English meadows; loitered 
in English lanes; saw the spring burst 
on English hedges; saw the rime lying 
along English moors; saw the blue 
shadows filling the woods of Blank- 
shire, which had suddenly become to 
her the realest and the most marvelous 
of places. 

But every line of the poems was in- 
stinct with the personality of the writer, 
and if England charmed her, the poet 
himself charmed her more. When she 
had finished the sonnets, she sat for 
some time with the book open, her fin- 
ger between the pages. 

She was lightly drawing lines with 
her pencil upon the blotter before her, 
dreaming, thinking, enjoying, when 
there came a rap at the office door and 
she said: “Come in.” A big, smooth- 
faced newspaper man entered, a cigar 
between his lips and a bunch of news- 
paper clippings in his hand. 

“See here, Carew,” he said, 
with a little jerk of his head, “can you 
get ready to start out for the coast to- 
night?” 

“For the coast?” 

Miss Carew slowly turned her gaze 
from the meaningless lines she 


Miss 


away 
had been tracing and lifted to her su- 
perior editor her candid, girlish eyes. 

“Because 


a bright 


“TI’m, h’m,” said the man. 
we can hx you up altogether 
little bit of 

Miss Carew shut the book of verse 
and passed her hand over the smooth 
blue cover. 

“Why,” she said, “I’m afraid I can’t 
go to the coast.” 

“Why not, girlie?’ asked her su- 
perior, with a familiar and affectionate 


business.” 


smile 

He flattered himself that he had 
made Miss Carew, but he had no sen- 
interest in his young col- 
He was a married man 


timental 


league. with 


four or five children and a big, genial 
heart. 

“I’m going to England,” said his as- 
sistant. 

Her chief took his cigar out of his 
mouth. 

“What?” he said, 

Pgs fhe 

“Getting married?” 

Miss-Carew blushed; she blushed if 
some one asked her suddenly for the 
loan of a pencil or to pass the bread 
and butter, and the word “marriage” 
called for a deeper color. 

“No,” she said, “just 
business.” 

The editor of the Leader sat down 
on the corner of the girl’s desk. 

“Why,” he said, “let’s hear all about 
it. What have you been thinking about 
in here, and who are you going to 
England for? Are we sending you? 
What’s the dope? England’s as’ dead 
as a doornail. We've got all the punch 
we want right here in the States.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Carew, absently 
touching the book. “There’s a great 
deal of punch right here, of course.” 

The chief put out his big hand and 
took from his fellow journalist the blue 
book of Basil Tempest’s verse. Miss 
Carew let it go reluctantly. He opened 
the book, read a line or two, bit his 
lip, whistled, put his cigar back. He 


“To England!” 


newspaper 


read on, turning the pages with his big 
finger. 

“H'm, h’m,” looking over the top of 
the book at Miss Carew. “Some stuff, 
all right.” 

Miss Carew said nothing. The edi- 
tor read on, and she looked down at 
her pencil, again drawing imaginary 
lines, going back into the English lanes, 
with their whitening May hedges. Just 
as a throstle sang in a covert, and her 
breath came quickly with the song, the 
chief closed the tittle book and put it 
down. 

“Daman it!” he said. ‘“‘Damn. it!” and 
added: “They’ve made an awful lot of 
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fuss about him. Isn’t anybody else in 
sight over there now, is there?” 

“No,” 

“Just getting a little bit talked about 
here.” 

“He’s scarcely known at all.” 

“H’m,” mused the editor. Then he 
leaned over and patted Miss Carew 
on her shoulder lightly with his big 
forefinger. “Nothing like having one 
bright little girl on the job,” he said. 


CHAPTER III. 


Since Basil Tempest had become a 
recluse at Craven, he had added to his 
popularity. He wouldn’t let London 
lionize him, and London was very much 
surprised. Tempest was not by nature 
savage or unsocial—at least London 


hadn’t thought him so—but he had sud- * 


denly developed boorish, brutal, dis- 
agreeable traits. The first thing that 
was said when he shut himself up in 
Craven was that he did so in order the 
more readily to see Lady Ormond “on 
the quiet.” There was some reason 
for this—she could always come to 
Craven and he could not always go to 
Gossmere. But of late she had not 
come to Craven, and he had stayed 
there isolated and alone. 

Craven itself was almost a prison— 
ten miles from any railroad, dominat- 
ing from a lovely hill the entire county 
of Blankshire. The place was a for- 
tress for him, and its extreme beauty 
a never-ceasing delight to his beauty- 
loving eyes. This time, when he had 
come back to it, Basil Tempest had de- 
manded of Blankshire, of his parks and 
his woods and of Craven itself, a new 
gift. He had come back to its beauty 
and its charm in search of consolation. 

On this afternoon, he stood in the 
bow window of his study, and the 
squares of leaded glass gave out be- 
fore him a wide country sweep. Blank- 
shire was like a mistress to him. He 
adored it, and he had made this part 


of England live and bloom in his books 
until he had impressed the reading pub- 
lic with its greatness. 

His housekeeper had arranged for- 
him the place in which she thought he 
could work best. 

Once Tempest had said to her: 
“Henley, when are you going to begin 
your next book ?” and as nearly as Mrs. 
Henley ever giggled she had then. 

“Oh, sir, oh, Mr. Basil, sir, how can 
you?” she had murmured. 

Many a time, before this table, he 
had seen midnight pass and morning 
break. Many a time he had risen from 
this table aching with the weariness of 
his hours of toil. But now for a long 
time, the table and the bow window 
and the study itself had been neglected. 

November had almost gone, and the 
dreary, barren countryside, still yellow 
with the late leafage that never quite 
leaves the English trees, was hidden, 
blurred by a rainy mist. 

Tempest stood with his back to the 
window, leaning against his worktable, 
his hands in his pockets, his head sunk 
upon his chest. He was the picture of 
gloom. The mists and the rains and 
the barren coldness of the November 
afternoon seemed to have come into the 
study and to have filled his brain. 

There was a timid rap at the door; 
it was repeated before he said: “Come 
in.” Then his housekeeper entered. 

“T beg pardon, Mr. Basil.” 

He did not look at her. 
woman waited a moment, 
forward. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Basil.” 

“Well,” he blurted out, “what do 
you beg my pardon for, and what the 
devil do you disturb me for?” 

“T really couldn’t help it, sir,” 
the housekeeper. 

“Don’t do it again.” 

“T won’t, Mr. Basil, but 

Tempest reluctantly lifted his eyes 
and looked at her. As his housekeeper 
caught sight of his face, and the ravage 


The little 
then came 


said 


” 











that the last hour, in which he had been 
here alone, had wrought upon him, she 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, Mr. Basil!” 

That tone is never to be mistaken. 
It was the tone of affection; it was the 
cry of real love. It inollified his ugly 
mood. 

“Well,” he said, less unkindly, “what 
the deuce have you done anyway, Hen- 
ley, and what have you come in for?” 

The woman hesitated. 

“Have you burned up the maids’ sup- 
per?” 

“Oh, no, sir.” 

“You haven’t let in any damn’ inter- 
viewer, have you? You haven't let in 
any God-forsaken poet who wants me 
to read his verses?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Basil.” 

“Well,” he said, amused by her con- 
fusion and her affection, “I suppose 
the cat’s gone off with the squab.” 

“The cat, sir! How can you, Mr. 
Basil? And there are no squabs, sir.” 

“Come,” he said, with something like 
a smile, “you haven’t let in any 
wretched book agent, have you?” 

“Worse, sir,’ nodded Mrs. Henley. 
“T’ve let in a lady.” 

She breathed more freely as_ she 
made her full confession, but Tem- 
pest’s burst of anger bowled her over 
again. He exclaimed aloud: 

“Why, you’re perfectly insane!’ 

Mrs. Henley pleaded with him, com- 
ing forward, her plump, pretty hands 
in the pockets of her black apron. 

“Oh, Mr. Basil dear, I really couldn’t 
help it! I hadn’t the-heart to, sir. 
You see, she’d walked from Cravens- 
ford.” 

Basil Tempest flew into a passion. 
He exclaimed furiously: 

“I’m not the master of Craven, am 
I? I’m not master in my own house! 
I sce that you’re taking advantage of 
—— Why, Henley, you’re astounding! 
I’ve given absolute orders to you to 
me in peace—not even to let 


leave 
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me see my mail or dispatches, and you, 
with supreme disregard of my au- 
thority, admit, for your own pleasure, 
God knows whom—and God knows on 
what pretext!” 

The woman’s patience, her gentle en- 
durance of his detestable humor, finally 
stopped his flow of abuse. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘who is she and 
what’s she here for?” 

“T really don’t know, sir,” she said 
humbly, “but I couldn’t refuse her, for 
some reason. You see, to see a lady 
who has walked ten miles in the rain 
come in like that—and it so cold and 
late—just tea time, sir . 

“She’s a book agent,’”’ said Tempest 
shortly. “If she wants charity, why 
didn’t you give her five pounds and 
send her off?” 

“Her hat’s pretty, sir,” said the 
woman mildly, “quite pretty and quite 
fashionable, and really, Mr. Basil, she 
is so lovely that ss 

The housekeeper 
She knew her master; she knew his 
very human weakness for pretty 
women, and her tact triumphed. Tem- 
pest’s face broke into a smile. 

“Henley,” he said, “you’re too amus- 
ing for words. Don’t let any one call 
me master of Craven when you are 
here. Now, of course, since you’ve 
seen fit to open my doors to this doll- 
faced book agent, have her in. But if 
you don’t get her out properly when 








finished subtly. 


He paused. 
Basil,” she 


I ring——” 

“Yes, Mr. 
course, sir.” 

Tempest thrust his fingers through 
his thick hair and glanced at the gray 
landscape. It was as if in that glance 
he were confiding to it all his melan- 
choly, lending it for a moment, but 
promising, without doubt, to return and 
take it back again. Then he moved 
slowly, reluctantly, into the shadows of 
the big library. 

Mrs. Henley reappeared in a moment 
and, opening wide the door, seemed to 


said. “Of 
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thrust in the newcomer, to give her 
up, as it were, to the shadows of the 
big Elizabethan room. Then she her- 
self slipped out, softly shutting the 
great door into the deep casing. 

The stranger, thrust thus into the 
Old World library, looked about her 
bewildered. Before her stood . Basil 
Tempest, the most celebrated writer of 
English verse of his day. He was all 
in black; his hands were thrust deeply 
into the pockets of his sack ‘coat; he 
seemed to block up the foreground. 
Tempest saw embarrassment on the 
girl’s delicate face, but she stood just 
where Mrs. Henley had left her, quite 
immovable. 

The voice in which she announced 
herself, however, did not waver. 

“T am Lucy Carew,” she said, “and 
I’ve come all the way from the United 
States to see you.” 

“How good of you!” said Basil Tem- 
pest. “It’s a very long way to come, 
isn’t it, just to see one man?” 

“That depends,” said Lucy Carew, 
“on who the one man is.” 

“Well,” said Tempest, “you'll think 
me ungracious, but I never see people. 
I wouldn’t see them, if I were given 
my choice, even if they came from 
Mars or from the Cape of Good Hope.” 
As he said the last words, their mean- 
ing struck his sensitive ear, and he 
“Perhaps I would except that 
place. If any one came from the Cape 
of Good Hope, I should see him be- 
cause of the name.” 

The girl answered: 

“IT read in the Daily Chronicle that 
you were a recluse. I hardly hoped to 
see you, and when I left the train at 
Cravensford and they told me that I 
should have to walk ten miles to 
Crayen, honestly, I was a little dis- 
couraged.” 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “it’s quite a 
tramp on a day like this!” 

“My heels were a little high for the 
walk,” said Lucy Carew, “and when 


smiled. 


I got here, your housekeeper refused 
me. She said I couldn’t see you.” Miss 
Carew, as she said these words, lifted 
her veil, unwound it and took it off, 
rolled it up, and put into her pocket. 
The eyes that Tempest saw now more 
clearly were brilliant. She asked: “I 
frankly confess to you that I cried.” 

Tempest took his hands from his 
pockets and now he extended one to 
her with a charming gesture that won 
him a friend at once. His face re- 
laxed. 

“Please don’t cry here!” he implored. 
“Don’t! It’s difficult for me to imagine 
what a_ three-thousand-and-ten-mile 
fatigue would be, but if you think you 
can rest from some of it in this big 
chair, here, will you just try it? They 
say it’s comfortable. And I will ring 
for lights and tea.” 

Tempest was an expert in the gamut 
of feelings—he knew them all well; 
and in a flash he realized that the sight 
of this young girl gave him great pleas- 
ure. Also, he knew im that moment 
that he had never seen any one like her 
before. Her hand, slender and yet 
strong, as it had lain in his own when 
she had shaken hands with him—that 
hand that he had held for just a mo- 
ment had seemed made to slip into his. 

He led her to his favorite chair—a 
roomy leather chair, which al- 
ways before the fire 
He made her sit down in it. Now ! 
saw how tired she was, how white. He 
noticed, too, that, notwithstanding this, 
her face was as fresh and stainless as 
a white rose. It was a luminous face, 
if such a term might be used. Tem- 
pest thought it might. 

She nestled into the chair with the 
acquiescence of fatigue, and looked up 
at him with a sense of satisfaction in 
having thus far accomplished her end. 

“Miss Carew,” he said, “you must 
have been winning some wager. How 
much of the ten miles did you really 
walk ?” 


great, 


waited for him 
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_ “All of them,” said Lucy Carew. 
“Honestly, every mile of the ten. And 
I assure you that nothing has ever 
seemed so far and so long in my life.” 

Tempest took out an eyeglass and 
fastened it in his eye, but even with 
this artificial aid, she seemed to float 
before him as in a hazy film. 

He had rung for lights and tea, and 
a servant came in and drew a curtain 
across the window, now swept by rain. 
A small table was placed between the 
armehair and the fire and a tray 
brought in, with all the agreeable, com- 
forting’ paraphernalia of tea. There 
was the heavenly smell of hot toast 
and the singing: and bubbling of water 
over the lamp. This was the English 
tea—that famous, time-honored, stern, 
and unbreakable custom of the English 
of which the Western girl had heard 
and read alt her life. This was the 
first real afternoon-tea table she had 
ever sat before. On another small 
stand, silently placed. by a servant, were 
set out hot buttered scones, a bit of 
jam, and a great, fragrant seed cake. 

Her hands lay inert on the arms of 
the chair. Tempest stood by the fire. 
He had not spoken again. She, also, 
seemed to see the flames through a 
haze, she was so tired. 

“Will you make the tea?’ asked the 
master of Craven. 

“I’m afraid,” said the girl, “that | 
can’t. I’m too tired.” 

Tempest drew a chair up to the tea 
table and proceeded to make the tea. 

“I’m not good at it,” he said. “In- 
deed, I’m not good at anything of this 
kind. And yet I don’t know why I 
excuse myself, as I usually do it. I 
usually do everything alone.” 

He took the tea from a silver caddy 
—which had been beaten into existence 
in the reign of a queen when beautiful 
silver was as carefully handled by the 
artisan as jewels—and measured it into 
a china pot—not a silver one. Miss 
Carew, who was familiar with pottery 


” 


bought at department stores, had never 
seen anything like this small ivory- 
hued teapot. It might have been cut 
and molded out of a piece of melted 
yellow wax; she couldn’t think of any- 
thing else. There was a rich, tea-rose, 
ivory blodm on the glaze. As the Eng- 
lishman lifted the cover, held the litt!e 
pot in his hand, and measured the tea 
into it, this crude little Western girl 
saw and remarked and loved the line 
and grace and beauty of old porcelain. 

Lucy Carew said to herself, as she 
watched Basil Tempest making the tea: 

“This is a mark in my life; this is a 
wonderful moment. I shall never for- 
get it—I can never forget it.” 

“I was very angry with my house- 
keeper, very angry indeed, because she 
had let in a visitor.” 

“She said you would be.” 

“Oh,” said Basil Tempest, “she’s not 
afraid of me; don’t think it.” 

“She didn’t seem afraid. She seemed 
very serious.” 

“Pousekeepers are all serious,” said 
Tempest. “That’s one of their quali- 
fications. Fancy a flippant house- 
keeper!” 

“T’ve never seen a housekeeper of 
‘quality’ before,” said Miss Carew. 

“No?” said Tempest, raising his eyes 
from the tea table. He had poured the 
boiling water from the urn on to the 
“Now, I don’t let it brew too 
long. Henley, and other people not 
half so wise or so charming as she is, 
have told me not to.” 

He poured the pale, fragrant tea into 
a cup no less bewilderingly pretty to 
Miss Carew than was the little pot. 

She watched him, fascinated, for 
everything he did he did very closely, 
everything he did he did with great 
precision; his movements were slow 
and graceful. She watched his hands, 
large, supple, brown, with slender fin- 
gers and beautifully kept nails, and yet 
they were very masculine and very 
powerful. 


leaves. 
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Tempest lifted the little cup, with the 
spoon by its side. 

“Sugar?” he asked. 

“Two lumps. 

“Oh,” said Lucy Carew as she took 
it from him, “how good it smells! 
What a delicious”—she hesitated a mo- 
ment ‘to find the word—‘‘perfume.”’ 

Tempest, taking his own cup from 
the tea table, watched her with curious 
eyes. 

“Drink it all. You need it; it’s a 
stimulant. It’s better than a perfume— 
it’s a real beverage.” 

He made her eat and drink. 

“You haven’t told me, really, why 
you came to Craven,” he said. “I was 
angry with Henley, but, to tell you the 
truth, my fury has rather cooled.” 

“IT am,” said Miss Carew, “very 
glad, for now you will be more pa- 
tient.” 

Tempest shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I’m never that—pa- 
tient. That word has nothing to do 
with me.” 

When they had finished their tea, he 
rang and had the tea things removed 
and the fire stirred. The lights that 
had been brought in with the tea table 
consisted of two lamps under warm- 
hued shades, which stood on either side 
the big chimneypiece, and over on Tem- 
pest’s own writing table a silver can- 
delabrum, all one might say, 
“with the lights from candles.” There 
was not sufficient light to throw the 
figure of the young girl into clear re- 
lief, but he saw her dimly, in her sim- 
ple, close-fitting little dress with touches 
of white at the cuffs and neck. 

“Now,” said Tempest, whe: the 
servant had gone out and they were 
alone, “please tell me why you have 
come all the way from the United 
States to see me. Wait!” he added 
quickly. “Suppose you let me try to 
guess.” 

“It seems,” said Miss Carew, “so 
easy in the United States.” 


alive, as 


“To walk ten miles in the rain?” 

“No,” she said, “but just to go to 
England.” 

“Several people have come to me 
from the United States,” said Tempest, 
“at various times. One man wanted 
to sell me an oil tract in Wisconsin.” 

“He was a promotor, I guess,” said 
Miss Carew. 

“T don't think he felt like a promotor 
when he left Craven,” said Tempest, 
with grim satisfaction. “It was one of 
my bad days. Then there were two 
ladies on different errands, and now— 
you.” 

“Did the ladies come on bad days?” 
asked Miss Carew. 

“I only saw one of them,” said Tem- 
pest. “Henley was only equal to one 
of them. The other, like yourself, 
bowled her over.” 

“IT suppose,” said Lucy Carew, “that 
she wanted your autograph.” 

“She wanted me to write an ode in 
her album,” said Tempest, ‘on woman 
suffrage.” 

He fixed the eyeglass firmly in his 
eye, put his hands behind his back, and 
stared down at the girl in the big 
leather chair. 

“You’re not a suftragist,’” he said. 
“I’m sure you’re not. I don’t believe 
you came to ask me to write militant 
verses.” 

“No,” said Miss Carew: 

“IT don’t believe you want to sell me 
an edition de luxe of Edgar Allen 
Poe?” 

“No,” said Miss Carew. 

Tempest looked for a second away 
from her into the room. 

“How great he was!” he said. “How 
great and how desolate! Some time,” 
he said, entirely unconscious of the girl, 
“I should like to go to Virginia and 
see, in some American midnight, those 
wings of horror that brushed across his 
brow until he wrote ‘The Raven.’” He 
made a gesture that had in it some- 
thing of a salute. “Well, if you want 
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to sell me twenty-four volumes of Poe, 
I'll buy them.” 

“T came,” said Lucy Carew, in a 
voice that, though it was not like the 
soft, well-trained voices of his country- 
women, was a sweet one, “I came be- 
cause if I had missed this chance, it 
would have spoiled my career.” 

Tempest let his eyeglass fall. “Oh, 
heavens!” he exclaimed. “You've got 
one, have you? What a pity! I 
shouldn't think it, to,look at you. You 
look immune from that. Why do you 
have a career?” he added. “Don’t! 
Don’t! Now, if it’s writing, Miss 
Carew, and you’ve brought me that in- 
evitable bunch of poems, I’m going to 
say to you now, ‘Don’t! ” 

Lucy Carew smiled. 
his eyeglass back again. 
toward her. 

“Why,” she said, “any woman who 
works for her living—who has to work 
to live—feels that she has something 
like a career.” She added modestly, 
“Of course I did use the wrong word. 
I should have said, as we say in 
America, it would have spoiled my 
job.” 

Tempest smiled. 

“T like your expression,” he said. 
“It’s surely to the point. Moreover, if 
it's a job, you can leave it; if it’s a 
career, wretchedly, but immutably, you 
it to the end.” 

Lucy clasped her hands 
iround her knee. The hot, comforting 
tea, the delicious bit of food, the genial 
fire, its warmth stealing toward her 
from the grate, were giving her confi- 
dence and a sense of relaxation. It 
was not difficult for her to be herself. 
Lucy Carew’s self was a well-known 
quantity in her home town. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘Mr. Tempest, I’m 
not. going to be weak and timid with 
you.” 

“Oh,” said Tempest, “be both weak 
and timid. I think I should rather like 
it. However, if you think you can be 


Tempest put 
He peered 


have to follow 


Carew 


domineering and forward with me, I 
dare say I should like that, too.” 

He laughed; he was amused. He 
was forgetting for a moment those far- 
reaching, subtle shadows that, when- 
ever his mind touched them, had the 
substance and quality of bats’ wings. 
He sat down opposite the American 
girl. Here was a complete stranger, 
nothing but a little Western woman, 
whom he would probably never see 
again. Nevertheless, she was a human 
being; she sat with him before his own 
home fire at the most subtly charming 
hour of the day, when light has 
definitely slipped into the maw of night. 

She was a human being; she was also 
a woman. Mrs. Henley knew what 
his tastes were. Mrs. Henley had let 
the girl in for this. Tempest had no 
idea how clever his housekeeper was, 
nor had he any idea of the impression 
he had made upon her, not more than 
three hours before, when he had gone 
into this room alone. 

Miss Carew clasped her hands 
around her knee and leaned a little 
toward Tempest. 

“Why,” she said, “I think it is a 
career. I come from a town in the 
western part of the United States. It’s 
not very large, but there’s a first-rate 
newspaper there and it’s going to be 
better known some day. It’s run by a 
lot of very bright newspaper men, but 


they’ve been broad enough and modern 
enough to think they wanted a woman 


” 


editor to—— 

“Ah,” said Tempest, interrupting 
her, “I’m afraid you are a suffragist!” 

Lucy Carew ignored this. She was 
looking straight at him. She was not 
gifted with a wandering eye. She knew 
what she wanted to say, always. She 
had her own attention and her hearer’s 
both at Now fine, clear, 
straightforward gaze Tempest’s 
dark eyes. He watched her, fascinated. 
Under her skin the red color flamed 


once. her 


met 
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to scarlet, for she was interested, she 
was tired, she was exhilarated. Her 
lips were finely cut and the bloom on 
them was like coral. Her features were 
fine and not without distinction. But 
more than this, the girl had quality, she 
had force. 

Tempest, adept in his studies of 
women, could not let his eyes leave her 
face even to study the lines of her slen- 
der young figure. In the great dark 
chair, in her dark dress, there were the 
spots of her lifted white face and the 
hands clasped round her knee. It was 
a charming, charming picture. 

“You see,” she said, taking him into 
her confidence, ‘“‘we’ve made the Leader 
quite famous in the West.” 

“I’m not at all surprised,” said Tem- 
pest. 

“You see,” she continued, ‘‘while 
the Leader is really a political organ, 
it’s aiming to be something else. We 
want to make it the really literary 
paper of our part of the country.” 

“Do you think,” said Tempest, “that 
a newspaper can be really literary?” 

Miss Carew ignored him. 

“My idea was to have a Sunday sup- 
plement devoted entirely to literary 
things.” 

Tempest murmured: “Sunday sup- 
plement,” and broke in, “You can’t 
think, Miss Carew, how far away that 
seems !” 

“Well,” said the girl, leaning toward 
him, “having me here, the editor, in 
this chair—doesn’t that make it seem 
real and near?” 

“Are you the literary editor of the 
Leader, Miss Carew ?” 

“No,” she said, “I’m the assistant city 
editor, but I’m going to combine the 
offices.” 

“I see.” 

“IT simply told the boys that I was 
coming over here to get some unpub- 
lished manuscripts—of perhaps one or 
two sonnets that have never been 


printed—and to write a little sketch of 
you.” 

Tempest nodded his head slowly, and 
the very faintest of smiles played 
around his lips. 

“You see,” continued Miss Carew, 
“if I do this, and if I have a good pho- 
tograph, why, it will be a unique thing 
in our town—I might even say, in the 
United States.” 

Tempest looked down at his hands. 

“It would,” he said, “be a unique 
thing in Great Britain, for I have never 
been interviewed in my life.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl in sheer 
delight. “I thought so! Don’t you see, 
Mr. Tempest, what a luminous idea I 
had ?” 

“Yes,” he acknowledged, “a very lu- 
minous idea indeed.” 

“Now that we’ve quite come to an 
understanding in the office about the 
new Sunday supplement,” said Miss 
Carew, “if I get it together and pull 
the thing off, I’m to have my salary 
doubled and an interest in the paper.” 

She ceased and fell back into the 
chair’s embrace, relaxing her hands, re- 
laxing her tense expression, and she 
smiled upon the great poet peacefully 
and sweetly, as if she were carrying 
him along with her into the dingy, com- 
monplace office of the Leader, taking 
him, as it were, up to the “boys,” pre- 
lion, and completing the 

scheme that 


senting her 
little creative 
for her paper. 

Tempest said: “Well, I think we will 
have to rule the word ‘job’ out of this, 
Miss Carew. It’s a career—a clear, 
unmistakablé career.” 

Miss Carew laughed, and it was the 
first time that Tempest had heard that 
laugh. He remembered it as musical 
and delightful. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “do you know, 
I’m frightfully pleased you think so? 
And it’s not quite all I want to do in 
that feature for the supplement.” 


“No?” he said. ‘What further con- 


she had had 
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tortion do you wish to put me through, 
Miss Carew?” 

Her relaxation was gone; she leaned 
forward once again. 

“Why,” she said, “I want to beg you 
to indicate to me—to let me have, if 
you will—a little synopsis of the new 
suite of sonnets.” * 

There was a moment’s silence in the 
room, in which Tempest rose from his 
chair suddenly. In a _ voice whose 
sharpness struck her, he asked: 

“A synopsis of my new verse! Why, 
how in Heaven’s name do you know, 
or why should you think, that there 
will be another suite of sonnets?” 

But he had not yet frightened Lucy 
Carew. She said equably: 

“You see, Mr. Tempest, I read those 
first two sonnet groups a short time 
before I left America. I, of course, 
understood that they were only the be- 
ginning of a cycle—that you will com- 
plete the rest.” 

Tempest’s face had grown as dark as 
night. In his temples the veins were 
swelling. He stood up before her, so 
tall that he seemed almost a dozen 
feet high. 

“Oh, they were so wonderful!” Miss 
Carew continued. “They were so 
great! I’ve been looking and looking 
for the rest, but nothing has followed.” 

She heard him exclaim: 

“You are mad! You are insane!” 
walked 
almost 


He went from her and 
quickly—one might say he 
rushed—across the room and, pausing 
between the table and the window, 
stood there with his back to her. Then 
he drew the curtains aside and exposed 
the small leaded panes of the rain-swept 
glass to the light of the room. 

Lucy Carew was not frightened. 
Singularly enough, she felt a certain 
power over this man. She left her 
chair, however, as she answered: 

“Perhaps I am mad, Mr. Tempest. 
I’ve often thought that one must be a 


little mad in order to be sensitive to 
certain forms of beauty and greatness.” 

She heard him exclaim something. 
Then he came out from his corner 
and went back to where she stood. His 
right hand was pressed over his eyes. 

“Miss Carew, will you kindly tell 
your public for me—your Western 
public—that there will be no more 
verses to follow those of which .you 
speak? Please tell them that nothing 
whatsoever will ever come again out of 
this miserable brain of mine. Just tell 
your people, if they care to hear any- 
thing about me, that I shall never write 
another line so long as I live.” 

He heard the girl say: 

“No, of course I shall not tell them 
that. I shall not tell them that.” 

Tempest made a gesture of indif- 
ference. 

“Well,” he said, “tell them what you 
like, but I’m going to be so ungracious 
as to ask you to go, Miss Carew, will 
you? You're very clever; I’ve found 
you very interesting. I beg you will 
go. I’m sorry if this will affect your 
career unfavorably, but women should 
not have careers. Good night, good 
night.” 

He heard the door open and close, 
and uncovered his eyes; he was alone. 
He stood motionless for a few mo- 
His looked as if it 
could never wear an agreeable expres- 
sion again; it forbidding, ugly. 
His eyes, uncovered by his hands, were 
bloodshot, and into them the tears 
rushed. He was as strong as he was 
weak in his emotions, and at this mo- 
ment he was utterly swept by them. 
He brushed the tears away with the 
back of his hand. 

A gust of wind and rain swept 
against the window and he started. 
Then he went. hastily out of the room 
and strode along the corridor to Mrs. 
another wing of 


ments. face now 


was 


Henley’s quarters, in 
the house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The housekeeper sat before a minia- 
ture coal fire in a miniature grate. She 
was knitting. So Tempest had seen 
her sew and knit before miniature fires 
ever since he was a boy. The house- 
keeper looked up. She was accustomed 
to the sudden entrance of her master. 
She was used to hearing that hasty step 
along the corridor that led, down a 
step or two, into this remote wing. He 
came in brusquely : 

“Where is she, Henley?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, where is 
who?” 

“Why, the girl, of course.” 

“You want Polly, Mr. Tempest?” 

Mrs. Henley had immediately risen, 
but she was looking at her flying 
needles. 

“What has happened to the lady you 
forced upon me a short time ago?” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Henley in a dry 
little tone. “That young lady, sir?” 

“You are more obtuse, Henley,”’ said 
her master, “than usual. Craven isn’t 
so full of North American pedestrians 
that this one should not be unusual.” 

“She’s gone, Mr. Basil.” 

“Gone!” said Tempest. “But I un- 
derstood that Birks had gone to 
Cravensford with the machine.” 

“T believe Birks did, sir.” 

“Well, if you were fool enough to 
send her with Lorry and the racing car, 
there'll be a fine smash-up.” 

“T didn’t, Mr. Basil.” 

“What did you do? Have her driven 
over?” 

The master of Craven was standing 
in the housekeeper’s room, quite close 
to the little woman. 

“T didn’t do anything, Mr. Basil. She 
wouldn’t hear that I should.” 

“But she’s gone?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the housekeeper. 
“Her poor things wasn’t dry, but she 
took them as they was.” 

“And what did she go in?” 


“Why, she’s walking it, Mr. Basil.” 
The woman lifted her pleasant eyes to 
her master’s face. 

“Walking it! Why, you have lost 
your mind!” 

“It’s too bad, sir,” said the house- 
keeper mildly. “The pretty young 
thing! It’s a good ten mile to Cravens- 
ford, and what’s the way one way is 
the same back.” 

Basil Tempest put his hand almost 
violently upon the little woman’s plump 
shoulder. 

“Look here!” he said. “Do you mean 
to tell me that you have let that girl 
walk back to the station?” 

“She wouldn’t hear of anything else; 
Mr. Basil. She was in quite a state, 
sir, I assure you, sir—quite a state. She 
took her things, thanked me, and—well, 
I might say she quite ran away.” 

Muttering something that the house- 
keeper understood to be fairly strong, 
Tempest turned on his heel, strode out 
of the room, and a few minutes later, 
in a raincoat, his hat pulled down over 
his ears, was ordering the hooking up 
of the station trap, and _ standing 
impatiently by while the stableman 
buckled in one of the horses. Tempest 
was a great horseman and a great lover 
of horses. His machines had not en- 
tirely replaced horseflesh. He had in- 
dicated to the man just which animal 
he wanted hooked up—not one of the 
fastest or the best, but an intelligent 
mare, who, if necessary, could have 
picked her way alone from the park to 
the town. 

Tempest clambered into the cart and 
drove out into the parkway. The mare 
pounded along through the mud, her 
bit between her teeth and her head well 
down. Before Tempest’s eyes was the 
fizure of the girl as she had sat in the 
big chair, before the tea table, talking 
to him in the firelight. 

“Career!” he muttered to himself. 
“How perfectly ridiculous this modern 
emancipation of women is! Why, a 
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girl like that ought to be making frocks 
for children! They don’t realize how 
helpless they are, many of them. 
Fancy her footing this to-night! And 
where would she be, anyway, if I were 
not driving after her? Ridiculous little 
thing! Fancy her coming all the way 
from the United States to make such 
a delicious little fool of herself! I 
what she knows about men, 

Fancy her appearing in my 
Well, this is 


wonder 
anyway. 
house like that, alone! 
the twentieth century.” 

He drove on, carefully scrutinizing 
the road as he meditated. Suddenly 
his mare shied violently, and he was so 
occupied in bringing her to order that 
he almost lost sight of the reason for 
her fright. Out of the rain and dark- 
ness, from where she had been sitting 
on a stone, Miss Carew rose. 

“Oh, are you there, Miss Carew?” 
cried Tempest. “How awfully jolly! 
Oh, I say, | am glad! There, still 
Can you come around here on this side 
and climb in over the wheel? Sorry— 
I’m afraid I can’t help much. There 
—like that, and here’s one hand.” 

She climbed in without demur, and 
he helped her to mount the high cart. 

“Well,” he said, as she sat down by 
his side, “this is good luck! As soon 
as Henley told me that you had started 
out again on one of your remarkable 
walks, Miss Carew, I determined that 
this time, at least, you should not win 
your wager.” He was turning his 
horse’s head. 

“Oh,” said Lucy Carew, “please don’t 
turn around, Mr, Tempest.” 

“No?” he said. “But I think I must. 
I’m going to take you back to Craven, 
Miss Carew.” 

Lucy Carew put her hand on his arm. 

“No,” she said, “please don’t, Mr. 
Tempest. I must go as fast as we can 
to the station.” 

“Nonsense!” said the master of 
Craven. “I can’t permit anything of 
the sort. Between Henley and me, we'll 

2 


try to show you how hospitable Craven 
can really be.” 

“Thank you,” said Lucy Carew. 
“I’m sure you would. But I must go 
back to London immediately.” 

Tempest was impressed by her tone. 
He saw at once that this was the mod- 
‘mm woman who wanted her way. 

“Well,” he said, “if you insist, Miss 
Carew, of course I have no choice. But 
you must put on this mackintosh and 
cover yourself with this rubber blanket. 
There's a shorter cut to the town. If 
you'll tell me if there is a stile—— 
Just there it would be—to the right.” 

ve fag 

“Now,” he said, when he had made 
her as comfortable as he could, “if you 
don’t think I’m too curious, would you 
mind telling me where you are starting 
off to from Craven?” 

“To London to-night and to America 
to-morrow.” 

“Really,” said Tempest, “you don’t 
mean to tell me that you are going 
directly back to the States, just like 
that 7” 

“Yen,” 
that.” 

“Oh,” said the master of Craven, 
“were you perfectly serious when you 
told me that you had come all the way 
from the West solely for this inter- 


said Miss Carew, “just like 


view 2” 


“Why, yes,” said Miss Carew simply. 


‘That is nothing.” 
“Noth! 


na !’? exclaimed the master of 
“Ts all reporting work carried 


thousand 


Craven. 
on on those lines? 
miles to talk to one man!” 
“When that man is worth 
yes,” said Miss Carew. 
Tempest laughed. 
“You can’t fancy how you flatter 
me,” he said. “It doesn’t seem possible 
that you should think me of such im- 
portance. I am not, of course, but it’s 
delightful beyond words to be thought 
so. 
Miss Carew said: 


Three 


while—- 
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“It would have been quite all right 
if I had been successful.” 

“Of course,” said the master of Cra- 
ven, “this is not your first visit to 
Europe?” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” said Miss Carew. 
‘I’ve never been here before.” 

Tempest turned his face from his 
horse and looked at her. 

“You haven’t been to Europe be- 
fore,” he exclaimed, “and you're going 
to turn around and go away without 
Seeing it!” 

“T shall have to.” 

“Why,” said the master, of Craven, 
“you must see England, especially this 
county, here. It’s one of the most 
beautiful in the British Isles. \Why, 
Penthuen Castle is within two miles 
of me—Raynes and the forest of 
Raynes.” 

“T know,” said his companion. 
“ “Here to the west, low shelving to the 
sea *” and she repeated one of 
Tempest’s sonnets, written fifteen years 
before. Her manner of speaking it was 
delightful, undeclamatory, intelligent, 
and simple. 

He did not speak again until they 
drove into the little town of Cravens- 
ford and drew up before the station, 
under a red lantern that swung from 
the eaves in the rain. Two men in rain- 
coats stood smoking their pipes under 
the roof shelter. At 
“Hello!” one of them came out to the 


lempest’s 


platform edge. 

“Is that you, Mr. Tempest, sir? 

“Ves. Hold the mare, will you, 
Ramsdill ?” 

“There'll be no London trains to- 
night, sir—a haccident Slug Morges 
way. No trains out before to-mor- 


” 


row.” 

There was a moment’s silence on the 
part of the people in the trap. Then 
the lady said: 

“But there are other trains, surely, 
to other stations?” 


“None either way to-night, m’m,” re- 
assured Mr. Ramsdill. 

Tempest turned to the girl and 
laughed. 

“You see how completely I’ve suc- 
ceeded in isolating myself from the 
world, Miss Carew. This little acci- 
dent to the train cuts us off from every- 
thing. There’s the station, an ale- 
house, and a few farms—you can’t stay 
at any of them. You will drive back 
with me, of course, to Craven.” 

She thanked him, but refused to hear 
of it. 

“T’ll stay in some one of those houses, 
if they will have me.” 

He got out of the cart. 

“There’s a fire in the station, Rams- 
dill ?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Let me help you out, Miss Carew. 
Please come in for a few moments and 
let’s see each other and get out of this 
infernal dark.” 

She presented a _ pitiable sight— 
drenched through, her hair plastered to 
her face, her clothing clinging to her 
like a vine to a tree. He exclaimed 
with contrition and anger and drew her 
to the fire, into the red glow. 

“You'll be ill. Your shoes and stock- 
ings must be dripping. Now,” he went 
on determinedly, “you must go back 
with me. Don’t retaliate so cruelly! 
Mrs. Henley will care-for you like a 
mother. I can’t leave you here.” 


” 


But meek as her drenched hair made 
her look, her reddening cheeks proved 
that all her blood had not been beaten 
out of her by the rain. 

- “You must leave me here, Mr. Tem- 
pest.” 

“T wish,” he said impatiently, “that 
you were not an American and a mod- 
ern woman,” 

She turned her hands before the 
blaze, and he saw how fine they were, 
how slender and distinguished. 

“T am both, however,” she replied, 
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with a little smile. “I have failed and 
I’m going back.” 

Tempest, without further parley, 
went to the door and called to Rams- 
dill: 

“Can your wife put this lady—Miss 
Carew—up for the night, Ramsdill? 
Give her a good bed and some hot din- 
ner and some dry things?” 

Tempest had made of Craven and the 
village a shrine for all the county, and 
was adored for other reasons than his 
genius, besides. 

“T expect missus’ll be pleased to, Mr. 
Tempest.” 

“Come, then,” he ordered the girl, 
over his shoulder, in a tone as master- 
ful as if he had not been beaten. 
“Ramsdill kas a very decent cottage a 
mile or two from the station. It’s clean 
and well kept, and Polly Ramsdill is 


a nice creature. I'll let you stay either 


there or at Craven.” 
He waited impatiently as she put her 


foot on the step of the cart. She chose 
composedly : 

“Mrs. Ramsdill’s, please.” 

As he drove her back, he said con- 
tritely : 

“T’'ve been a boor. 


” 


Can you forgive 
me? 

“On the contrary,” she said, “you’ve 
been most kind.” 

“No, no, tell me, please, that you for- 
give me.” 

“How ask it?” said Miss 
should have 
I see that now.” 


I am obstinate—say 


can you 


Carew. “I never forced 
myself upon you. 

“You do, then. 
the words.” 

“Well, then, I do, of course, forgive 
you, Mr. Tempest.” 

The Ramsdill cottage, a type of 
hundreds of low-eaved, vine-covered, 
nestling houses, sent out into the rain 
its one ruddy star through a small win- 
dowpane. As the cart approached, the 
door opened and a cheerful bar of light 
cut into the dark. 

Ramsdill had crossed over on foot 


from the station by a small back path, 
and met the master of Craven at the 
foot of the garden, 

“Now, Miss Carew,” said Tempest, 
“let Ramsdill help you down. I feel 
quite safe in giving you up to Polly, 
though I should rather that Henley had 
you in charge.” He added to Rams- 
dill: “Jump up here, will you? I’ve 
sprained my wrist and I want you to 
drive me back to the house.” 


CHAPTER V. 


The girl whom Tempest had deliv- 
ered up to the hospitality of Mrs. 
Ramsdill slept late the following morn- 
ing in her little room in the English 
cottage. Indeed, she was awakened by 
Mrs. Ramsdill’s knocking at her door. 

“If you please, miss,” said the 
woman, opening the door and coming 
in with a great bunch of hothouse roses 
and a note. 

Lucy Carew sat up in the little bed. 
She never as long as she lived forgot 
that first awakening in the Ramsdill 
cottage, and the picture that the Eng- 
lish countrywoman made as she stood 
there in the low doorway of the little 
room, her red cheeks and comely figure 
a background for as huge a bunch of 
Gloire de Dijon roses as her arms could 
encircle. 

“Oh, what wonderful roses !” 

Lucy Carew sprang out of bed and 
stood there Mrs. Ramsdill in 
the short, simple nightdress that the 
woman had loaned her unexpected 
guest. Lucy looked at the flowers and 
the countrywoman, and Mrs. Ramsdill 
looked at the Western journalist. Mrs. 
Ramsdill was short and stout; Lucy 
Carew was tall and slender. Her fine 
arms, her fine feet and limbs, her long, 
slender neck—the little cotton night- 
dress scarcely hid them. She was as 
fine a picture of splendid young wom- 
anhood as one could wish to look on. 
The two women thought each other at- 


before 
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tractive, each from a different point of 
view. 

“What glorious flowers!” And she 
added, “What a lovely way to waken 
up in England, with such a picture as 
this before one’s eyes!” 

Mrs. Ramsdill was holding out the 
note. Lucy took it and sat down on the 
bedside. 

“For you, miss. The flowers and the 
note are from Craven, miss. Ramsdill 
stayed up there all night. He just 
brought both note and flowers back, 
miss.” 

Lucy Carew had the flowers in her 
arms. She was bending over them, and 
now her own dark head and her lovely 
figure in the coarse nightdress were the 
background for the heavy yellow roses 
and their blue-green leaves. They were 
dewy, and entrancing in their loveli- 
ness. 

“I'll just step outside, miss,” said 
Mrs. Ramsdill, watching the girl’s face. 
“You'll let me know when you are 
ready with the answer.” Lucy had 
turned to her note. “I'll fetch you pen, 
hink, and paper, miss, from down- 
stairs.” 

Lucy could not hold the flowers and 
read her note; she put them down on 
the bed. . Before her on the thick white 
paper was the handwriting of the great 
English poet. At the top, in blue let- 
ters, was simply the word “Craven.” 


1R Miss Carew: I am sending you 
a re de Dijon roses, and I am send- 
ing you also my first apology. People who 
know me well have told me that they are 
tired of forgiving me, but I fancy it is an 
understood thing, isn’t it, that a first offense 
is forgiven? 

Won’t you come to Craven? I am going 
to send a motor in to fetch you. At what- 
ever hour you say, the car shall come. 
want you to forget your impressions of 
yesterday. 


The pretty adventure of the day be- 
fore did not disturb Basil Tempest’s 
stumbers. He slept as he had not slept 


in many a long night. He awakened 
for the first time in many weeks with- 
out finding himself a prey to black hor- 
rors. He had told Mrs. Henley that 
four evil geniuses perched on his bed- 
posts and seized him the moment he 
opened his eyes. This morning, how- 
ever, he sprang out of bed with some- 
thing of the feeling of his old lost boy- 
hood. 

“IT wish,” he said to himself whim- 
sically, “some one would invent a way 
to get into the day without beginning 
it.” 

He superintended the gathering of 
the Gloire de Dijon roses down in the 
greenhouse, cutting and snipping lav- 
ishly. It took him some few moments 
to write the note he sent, shading his 
eyes with his hand as he bent over the 
page. He dispatched Ramsdill in the 
motor, and then, whistlirig like a boy, 
he made a tour of the house, telling 
Mrs. Henley to open the various rooms. 

“And as for you, my dear,” he said 
to her. “Dress up a bit. ‘Put on your 
wedding gown, dear.’ ” 

“Oh, Mr. Basil, my wedding gown!” 

“Henley,” he said, “you’re not up to 
date—not a little bit.” 

“My wedding gown isn’t up to date 
—it wouldn’t be, that is, if there was 
anything left of it.” 

“You don’t know, Henley, that it was 


nothing more than a, line from an 
American—ragtime, I think they call 


g 
it.” 

“I dare say there was some of it in 
the rag basket at the end,” she mur- 
mured. “My wedding gown! Oh, Mr. 
3asil!” 

“Well, put on your gray dress. I 
think you look too sweet for words in 
that.” 

The housekeeper’s eyes twinkled; 
she turned away. 

The sunlight flashed at Tempest 
wherever he went through Craven 
House, its luxuriant floods filling the 
long galleries and absolutely routing 
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melancholy out of the nooks of the old 
rooms in whose darkness he had sat 
with ghosts, while strange forebodings 
and wretched forecasts of an unhappy 
future had tortured him. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed more than once. 
“Oh, what a day! Throw all the win- 
dows wide!” 

The gardener, following Tempest in, 
fetched what the master called “tor- 
rents of bloom.” 

“Don’t touch them, 
cried. “I want to arrange 
self.” And he piled roses 
tions and lilies into glass 
according to his own taste. 

Once he caught himself 
“What the devil if she shouldn't 
come?” and his brows grew dark. 
“But,” he added, “I'll wager ten pound 
that she does come.” He caught Hen- 
the arm as she was leaving the 
“Well,” he said, “ten pound to 
sixpence.”’ 

“What for, Mr. Basil?’ 

“Why, that she will or will not come, 
Henley.” 

“\Who come, sir?” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, 
“that you don’t know I am expecting 
a lady ?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Henley, “I rather 
fancied you might be, Mr. Basil.” 

He laughed. 

“You ridiculous old thing, of course 
[T am!” 

“Then her ladyship will be for lunch, 
Mr. Basil?” 

“ “Her ladyship,’ ’ Tempest nodded. 
‘Yes, her ladyship will be for lunch- 


Henley!” he 
them my- 
and carna- 
and silver 


up to say: 


ley by 


room. 


’ 


eon. 

“You had best let me go, Mr. Basil 
dear, if I am to do what you want me 
The cook will be quite out of 
her head.” 

He turned to the window of the room 


{ 


to do. 


in which they were standing. 

“And this,” he said, “is November— 
a day like this in November! Why, 
it’s unique! Wait!” he called, as Mrs. 


Henley bustled out into the passage. 
“You haven’t told me whether you will 
bet the sixpence.” But the housekeeper 
had gone. 

Tempest surveyed himself in the mir- 
ror, whistling still the tune of the little 
American song that had caught his 
fancy: 

Put on your wedding gown, dear, 
Come into town with me. 


He wore a black velvet smoking 
jacket; under his chin was a flam- 
boyant silken tie of dark wine color, 
which went well with his dark good 
looks. 

“These are not my wedding gar- 
ments,” he said to himself, “but they'll 
do. She’ll write about me in that liter- 
ary supplement.and describe me as a 
bohemian with an extravagantly col- 
ored cravat. Twenty pounds to six- 
pence she’ll come, she’ll come! If she 
doesn’t,” he added, “I’ll go after her.” 

She came just a little after noon. He 
heard the motor car roll up. He had 
come in from the lower garden by the 
long windows that gave on the terrace 
from his study, and when Lucy Carew 
was once more shown into the library, 
this time by a manservant, the master 
stood where he had stood when she 
had been so rudely dismissed from the 
room the night before. This time Tem- 
pest came forward to her with his hand 
outstretched. 
perfectly charming of you!” 
she said, “for the 


“How 

“Thank 
roses.” 

“Did you like them?” 

“T never saw anything so beautiful.” 

“You shall see others.” 

“And for letting me come again, Mr. 
Tempest. You’re very good. Oh,” she 
exclaimed, “how beautiful, how beau- 
tiful that is!” and she walked past him 
to the long window. 

There, before her eyes, miles and 
miles of meadowland rippled and un- 
dulated like an inland sea, surrounded 


you,” 
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on all sides by thick forests. The trees 
were still leafy and yellow, and around 
the valley land was a halo of gold. 
There was not a house in sight; there 
was nothing to break the view. And 
all in front of Craven House lay the 
thick green turfy lawn, rolling like an 
emerald sea to the stone terrace, with 
its pillared, mossy railing. 

“T’m glad you like it,” said Tempest, 
“very glad indeed. It’s sweet to look 
at, isn’t it?” 

“Lovely, wonderfully lovely!” 

She feasted her eyes on its beauty, 
and Tempest watched her, as he talked 
to her in his slow, carefully modulated 
voice. He told her tales of Blankshire, 
one after another, in a humorous, 
charming fashion; he pried out for her 
the secrets of the county, laughing as 
he told some of the lighter legends. 
Then he began to speak of his own 
work, taking for granted her absorbed 
interest ; indeed it would have been im- 
possible to mistake it. 

After a few moments, he jumped up 
and threw open the window. 

“Come,” he said, “come down here, 
just below the terrace, and I’ll show 
you where I got that last description.” 

Lucy Carew followed him, walking 
on air, enchanted, bewitched. He led 
her into a little park, and she found 
herself in a stretch of fairylike wood- 
land, traversed by a brown brook upon 
whose rippling waters the trees had 
launched their barks of golden leaves. 
As she watched them whirl and eddy 
one by one, circles and flecks of sun- 
light fell down upon her, descending on 
her hair and dress. 

Tempest, in a tone that was almost 
timid, asked her: 

“Did you like my book, Miss 
Carew ?” 

“Like it!” she said. ‘Why, it was 
superb!” 

It seemed to her strange that her 
humble opinion should be of any inter- 
est to him. 


“I’m glad,” said Tempest. “I’m 
glad.” 

Luncheon followed, laid in the small 
breakfast room. This room, with its 
paneled walls, and its small table cov- 
ered with a shining damask cloth, and 
the almost complete absence of any 
servant—for Tempest himself brought 
the things to her plate from the side- 
board—gave a note of domesticity and 
familiarity to the wonderful meal. The 
little room had a southwestern expo- 
sure, and all the glory of that Novem- 
ber day, whose light seemed to have 
been loosened and showered upon them, 
fell in through the windows on the 
silver and glass, on Tempest in his vel- 
vet coat, with his red tie. 

It was past three when Miss Carew 
found that she had made the complete 
tour of Craven House, with its master 


‘as her guide. 


“T must go,” she said. 

“Go!” he exclaimed. “Why should 
you go?) Why, you’ve just come!” 

“In an hour my train leaves for Lon- 
don.” 

“What have you to do with trains, 
Miss Carew? You have neither time 
nor destination. You’re in the Old 
World. You came here to see the Old 
World, so you told me—or, rather, one 
writer in it. I’m sure that London 
means nothing to you, does it?” 

Lucy Carew did not reply to his 
direct query. She simply held out her 
hand. This he did not refuse to take, 
but he imprisoned hers. 

“Miss Carew, if you really go now, 
like this, do you know what I shall 
think ?” 

“How do you mean—what you shall 
think, Mr. Tempest?” 

“Why, I shall think that you’ve been 
laughing at me, making sport of a 
lonely recluse.” 

She withdrew her hand, coloring. 

“Mr. Tempest, I’ve been quite truth- 
ful. I am going to London and then 
on to New York.” 
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“IT thought you were going to write 
an article on me—on Craven and me 
—and on Mrs. Henley and on—Gloire 
de Dijon roses.” 

“But you’ve refused to let me write 
an article.” 

“Nonsense!” he interrupted. “They 
won't have you on the literary supple- 
ment if you’re as obtuse as that. Re- 
fuse? Why should I have sent for 
you this morning at dawn, why should 
I deck out my house and”’—he laughed 
whimsically—‘wear this beautiful 
necktie, if I were going to refuse to 
let you make me famous?”’ 

“Oh, it is you who are making sport, 
Mr. Tempest.” 

“Come,” he said more seriously, “let 
me make sport if I can, won’t you? 
You’re a woman of penetration. Don’t 
you see in what a festive mood you 
have put me, Miss Carew? I’m 
amused; I’m entertained. Do you 
know what a precious thing that is—to 
be able to entertain, to amuse?” 

“If you really mean, Mr. Tempest, 
that you will let me sketch something 


” 


“Why,” he said, “I want to tell you 
that I’m not half as eccentric as I seem, 
Miss Carew. The real reason why they 
have never heard about me in your part 
of the world is that it’s not easy to 
interview me. Don’t you see the skele- 
tons and the skulls of the unfortunate 
who have been devoured at 
my gates? You’re the only person who 
has ever been received with anything 
like kindness. You saw what I was 
yesterday; I am more human to-day. 
Now you must telegraph to London 
for your traps and things, or, better 
still, Henley shall telephone for them, 
and Mrs. Ramsdill will make you fairly 
comfortable for a day or two. Would 
the article be worth that effort on your 
part?” 

Miss Carew hesitated. 


reporters 


She glanced 
away from him at the rows and rows 


of books in the big library, where they 
were standing now. She heard him 
say: 

“T hope you will stay, Miss Carew. 
You will stay, of course.” 

Something told her not to accept. 
There was a sudden desire in her mind 
to run away, to escape, to turn her 
back on what Craven must henceforth 
mean. 

Tempest had rung a bell. Mrs. Hen- 
ley herself made her appearance. 

“Henley,” said her master, “Miss 
Carew will tell you where to telephone 
to in London for her things, that they 
may be sent out here. She’s going to 
stay with the Ramsdills for a day or 
two.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Any one can bear at least one repeti- 
tion of a thoroughly good thing; none 
of us is too blasé for that. Lucy Carew 
found that she was quite able to en- 
dure a repetition, at an early hour next 
morning, of another beautiful bouquet 
and another note from Craven. 

She opened the envelope with a flut- 
ter of pleasure. It was not a letter— 
it was a verse, short and perfect, some- 
thing that she already knew and loved; 
it lay there among the roses. She said 
to herself, as she bent over them: 

“T wonder why he should send me 
the flowers of his garden and of his 
mind.” 

She drank in the fragrance of the 
flowers, put them deep in an old stone 
jar that Ramsdill’s wife had given her, 
and set them in the latticed window, 
beside the roses of yesterday, which 
were still fresh and sweet. Then she 
went down to the motor car that waited 
to take her to Craven. 

At the big house, Mrs. Henley met 
her and received her with approbation 
and a certain benignity. She led her 
directly to the library, taking her hat 
and her jacket from her and bidding 
her make herself as comfortable as she 
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could; the master of Craven would be 
there shortly. 

Here, in Basil Tempest’s workshop, 
Lucy Carew waited nearly an hour. 
Her observation of the details of the 
room was long over before he came in, 
full of apologies. 

“IT won’t ask you to forgive me,” he 
said. “As you see me more and more, 
you will know how moody | am. I 
didn’t wake this morning a boy of six- 
teen—I awakened a victim to melan- 
choly ; and since sending the motor for 
you, I’ve been walking, walking, walk- 
ing, with the bad spirit tramping along- 
side of me for company. But I tired 
him out and left him afar, and I’ve 
come back alone.” 

His appearance suggested nothing 
but the pleasantest of spirits. His 
voice was joyous and his face full of 
animation. He took Lucy Carew’s little 
hand between both his and then set it 
free with an abruptness that was rather 
a shock. He asked her if she were 
comfortable at Mrs. Ramsdill’s, if her 
boxes had come in season, and glanced 
at her appearance, which seemed to 
satisfy him. In her simple dress; she 
was faultless. 

“T wonder if you realize,” he asked, 
“that you have embarked upon the most 
difficult profession in the world?” 

‘Newspaper reporting or editing, do 
you meanf 

“Writing,” he said; “anything that 
has to do with the imagination or the 
mind.” Then he added shortly, “Of 
course you don’t write well?” 

She laughed and confessed: 

“Why, of course not.” 

“You wouldn’t,” he agreed with sat- 
isfaction. “You couldn’t. Of course 
you haven’t genius, and certainly you 
haven’t experience—and luckily you 
don’t know what misery means—and I 
hope you don’t know all about happi- 
ness—and all of those things are neces- 
sary to make a writer.” 

He scanned her face with an in- 


tensity that, while it fascinated her, 
made her rather shrink from him. 
Thrusting his hands deep into his pock- 
ets and leaning against the table near 
which she sat, he said with apparent 
contentment: 

“Oh, as far as you are concerned, 
you've had nothing in your life at all.” 

Lucy Carew opened a little notebook 
she held in her hand. 

“If you don’t mind, Mr. Tempest, 
shall we begin?” 

For a second he made no response, 
staring down at her. Then he spoke, 
shortly, in a commanding tone of voice: 

“Have you two or three pencils? 
Have you enough paper?” 

“Yes, I think so,” she said. “Quite 
enough to begin with.” 

Tempest nodded at her. 

“Yes, let’s begin. And what I dic- 
tate to you please write as fast as you 
can.” 

In a low, measured tone, as if every 
word were a pearl and he were weigh- 
ing it, as if every phrase were a jewel, 
which he held up to scan before the 
light, Basil Tempest began to compose, 
not in verse, but in even, sonorous 
prose, as rich as it was simple and abso- 
lutely free from ambiguity or manner- 
ism. Lucy Carew thanked God with 
every breath she drew that she was a 
good and rapid stenographer. She lis- 
tened spellbound as she wrote; it was 
hard to write, she was so enthralled. 
The power of it shook her, as he de- 
veloped his theme and warmed to his 
subject. Once, as he stopped speaking, 
she lifted her eyes to him, and they 
were ardent, deep, full of emotion. 
Her glance was a fine tribute to the 
genius that she had been permitted to 
see. Lucy was not conscious at all how 
much her uplifted face said. Tempest’s 
own face flushed. 

“Wait!” he said. ‘Don’t move,” and 
for a second he held her eyes with his. 
Then he folded his arms across his 
breast and continued to dictate. 
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When he finally ceased, Lucy Carew 
drew a long sigh. She would have 
liked to bury her head in her arms and 
to remain thus under the spell that had 
entranced her, but she was far too tact- 
ful to betray anything whatever of her- 
self and her feelings. She sat there 
without comment or movement. 

Tempest leaned down and lifted her 
right hand. 

“You're tired?” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“But you sighed.” 

“Only because it was over.” 

“Thank you. You’ve written two 
hours.” Then, as she moved, “Why do 
you push your chair back? Why are 
you rising?” 

“lll be late for 
lunch.” 

“Mrs. 
himself, 


9» 
me 


Mrs. Ramsdill’s 
Ramsdill * He caught 
“I want you to lunch with 


She said firmly: 

“No, thank you, Mr. Tempest.” 

“Of course!” he exclaimed. “I’m a 
brute and an egoist. I have tired you 
out !” 

“Oh, no, no, not at all! It’s not that. 
But I am a little tired. Perhaps it was 
the journey—the long journey I made 
to come here.” 

“T won’t keep you, then,” he said 
Polly Ramsdill 
But 


to-morrow, 


“Go and rest. 
She's a dear. 


gently. 
will be good to vou. 
—you will come 


And | 


to-morrow 
won't you? you the 
article.” 

“Have you a typewriter?” 

“I think Mrs. Henley has something 
of the kind somewhere or other about.” 

“If it could be sent to the cottage?” 

“Well, if you insist. Whatever you 
say is law.” 

As Lucy gathered up her notebook 
and pencils, Tempest said: 

“Miss Carew, I want to tell you that 
I’ve not written one line on any sub- 
ject in six months. Perhaps you’re 
enough of a writer to know a bit what 


promise 


that means—nerves, bad humor, bad 
temper, wretchedness, and even more. 
I won’t bore you with my moods or 
my blues”—he held out his hand with 
charming grace and the most win- 
ning of smiles—“but I thank you un- 
feignedly, a thousand times.” 

As he put her into the motor, he said: 

“Please understand that I only let 
you go because you are tired, and | 
assure you that it’s quite an effort, in 
my self-indulgent and selfish life, to 
give up anything I want.” 

As she sat down alone at Polly 
Ramsdill’s plain table in the little low 
kitchen, Lucy found that she was sit- 
ting before a feast fit for a queen. 
Tempest had sent her fruit and wine 
and game; and what was more, the 
service itself was from Craven, and the 
fruit, black and green globes of lus- 
ciousness and golden apricots, was 
piled in a delicate parcelain basket as 
fragile and as white as snow. The 
Ramsdills’ linen seemed to blush in its 
checked weave, and the homely blue- 
and-white wear that filled out what 
Craven had not supplied seemed to 
crack abashed. 

Polly Ramsdill served Miss Carew 
in an awe-struck way. She looked at 
her and treated her with a respect not 
unmixed with the suspicion that finds 
a place in every woman’s heart when a 
man showers favors on another of her 


se; 
CHAPTER Vi. 


Two days passed. Miss Carew re- 
fused to return to Craven House. She 
was writing out her notes; when they 
were finished, she would send them up 
to the house. She was also too busy 
to see the master of Craven. 

Early in the afternoon of the second 
day, the little parcel of manuscript was 
handed to Tempest, with a short note 
from Miss The master of 
Craven understood it. He ordered his 
horse to be saddled at once and rode 


Carew. 
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into town. The avenues were nests 
of golden and brown leaves, and his 
mare, at first, went gingerly into them 
with pretty, careful steps. At the end 
of the avenue, he skirted the railings 
of the park in search of a gate that led 
out of the park into the road toward 
Billingspoke and Cravensford. 

Polly Ramsdill told him, when he 
stopped at her cottage, that Miss Carew 
had already started to walk to the train 
and that Tim was to follow her with 
her boxes. Tempest was delighted. It 
pleased him to find her flying away. 
He knew that she would try to go, and 
it made the whole affair only more 
agreeable that he should have to chase 
her, to bring her back. 

He nodded to Polly. 

“T knew that Miss Carew intended 
to leave, but I have an important mes- 
sage for her from London.” 

It seemed that Miss Carew had 
wished to go up Charm’s Hill on foot. 
She wanted to see the view before train 
time. In order to make her train, she 
would be coming down Wood Lane 
within the hour. Tempest rode away. 
At the end of Wood Lane, he saw her 
standing by the roadside, under a beech 
tree. The branches had rained all 
around her their yellow leaves. 

Tempest was laughing as he came up 
and greeted her. 

“I dare say you thought you were 
lost, but you weren’t really lost, you 
know. When I was a little chap, they 
used to send me to find things. The 
fact of their being lost made me angry 
directly, and I always started out with 
my teeth set, saying, ‘I will find that at 
once!’ I was invaluable for lost 
thimbles and spools. Henley will bear 
me out. Now here you are! Possibly 
you're not what one would call a lost 
article. Still, if I had been an hour 
later, I should have been too late.” 

Around them were the open, 
cious fields, and the glory of the de- 


deli- 


clining day shone in their eyes. and 
touched their cheeks, 

“You must have second sight, Mr. 
Tempest,” she said, “to find me here.” 

Tempest exclaimed in an undertone: 

“Second sight! Well, if I have, I’ve 
used it better than I ever did my first 
sight.” A dark look crossed his face, 
but he seemed to dispel it and said: 
“Do you know, I felt certain you would 
try to run away?” 

“T shall have to start for the station 
in a second or two,” said Miss Carew. 

Tempest took out his watch. 

“T’ll see that you don’t miss your 
train, Miss Carew. Leave it to me.” 

Miss Carew was very much disturbed 
by this encounter. She had gathered 
together all her common sense and all 
her good judgment and had decided 
to leave Craven immediately, before 
she should see its master again. Now, 
here she was seeing him, and he was 
preventing her going. 

He dismounted, holding his horse’s 
reins over his arm. He stood by her 
in a new mood. She had never seen 
such a change in any one as in this 
man since that first night when she, an 
unwelcome guest, had come upon him 
in his library. 

“Didn’t Mrs. Ramsdill give you the 
note I left?” 

“No,” he said, “but I’ll get it from 
her. I want all your ‘letters.” And 
he added, “Have you definitely given 
up the idea of writing the little 
sketch ?” 

To his great surprise, she said quite 
shortly : 

“Yes.” 

Tempest laughed. 

‘I don’t blame you a bit. It wouldn’t 
be worth doing. It isn’t to beg you to 
write an article about me that I’ve come 
over to see you. I’m going to throw 
myself on your mercy. I can’t read one 
word of the manuscript you’ve sent 
me.” 
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“Why,” she said, “it’s perfectly clear 
typewriting on a very good machine!” 

“You know that I can more or less 
write, don’t you?” 

“I’ve no doubt about that, Mr. Tem- 
pest.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, “I can't read. 
At all events, I want you to read me 
what you have written out.” 

In the remote distance somewhere, a 
clock struck. The girl started. 

“There! It’s half past four! 
go!” 

“No,” he “On the contrary, 
you must come. I want you to come 
to Craven and read your manuscript to 


I must 


said. 


me.” 

She did not answer him. 

“Why not?” he asked quietly. 

If he had searched his wit through, 
he could not have hit upon a _ better 
question. He stood blocking her path, 
his horse’s coat reddened by the sunset 
light. 

“Why won’t you come?” 

\hy should she not? There was no 
one in the world to care what she did 
or where she went. No one in the 
world but little Polly Ramsdill with her 
honest eyes; and even as if Polly Rams- 
dill stood alone in the world in im- 
portance, Miss Carew weakly re- 
marked: 

“T think 
should not 


thinks I 


M rs. 


stay on 


Ramsdill 
at Cravensford 
Tempest threw back his head 
laughe d, 

“Oh,” he said, “how exquisitely de 
Poor Polly Ramsdill! Since 
when has the arbiter of 
manners and etiquette? Why, at all 
events, I’ve made that quite right for 
you. I told her in passing that an im- 
portant telegram had come from Lon- 
don for you, and that you’d have to 
stop on.” 

They had begun to walk side by side 
the fields. As she walked be- 
side him, the fact that she had yielded 
to him gave her in his eyes an added 


licious! 


she became 


across 


grace. He was strongly tempted to put 
his arm around her and to draw her to 
him. He wondered what she would do 
if he did. He wondered, too, if she 
felt that throb of the pulse and brain. 
There came over him a fierce joy at 
this lovely little victory so easily won, 
and in his face, as he bent it down to 
lier, there was a certain recklessness. 

“Only a day or two, just an hour or 
two—and, God help me, I’m going to 
snatch what I can!” he said to him- 
self. 

He was just about to put his arm 
about her when unexpectedly Lucy 
turned and lifted to him her frank eyes. 
In the Western girl’s face, there was 
something good, something clear, that 
transcended mere beauty; the purity of 
her unspoiled young country seemed 
typified in her. 

Tempest said: 

“Thank you most awfully for stay- 
ing on, Miss Carew, for a bit. Shall 
I send for you? Or perhaps you would 
like to walk.” 

“Ves,” she said, “I’d love to walk.” 

Tempest threw himself on his horse. 

“T’ll leave you here. Tell Polly that 
you've planned to stay on because of 
your message from London. It'll be 
quite all right—quite all right.” 


The next day after luncheon, when 


she was about to start out on foot, 


Polly came with the announcement that 
the the door, and there 
was a note that ran: 


motor was at 


Please plan to dine with me and spend the 
evening. Mrs. Henley shall knit in her cor- 
ner if you insist. 

Mrs. Ramsdill gave her the note with 
slightly pursed-up lips, and Lucy, 
catching sight of her sister woman’s 
face, was a coward. Was she really a 
coward, afraid to take her pleasure be- 
cause of the expression on the face of 
a farmer’s wife? Or did the look on 
that humble, good face only reflect what 
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was in Lucy’s own heart—a strange 
fear, a distrust, a dread of shame? 

She did not go, but she compro- 
mised : 
will walk up to 


I cannot go to-day. I 
between two and 


Craven House to-morrow 
three. 
CHAPTER VII. 

‘Tempest wanted intensely everything 
that he took the trouble to want at all. 
He had no philosophy that told him 
how to bear disappointments—he didn’t 
admit them; and as a rule his mag- 
netism drew things toward him. The 
facility with which he acquired every- 
thing had spoiled him utterly. He had 
grown habitually petulant. Naturally 
impatient and turbulent of temper, he 
ailowed all his morose moods to con- 
trol him, and made no effort whatso- 
ever for an even tenure of mind. He 
permitted himself the most desperate 
“blues,” allowed himself to fly into the 
most unreasoning and, in 
short, gave himself up to the posses- 
sion of many devils, and had done so 


passions, 


for some time past. 

During the past few days, since Lucy 
Carew had come to England, his mood 
had been more gentle. She had enter- 
tained him, this little Western girl, as 
he had been entertained by no other 
woman he had ever However, 
he was too used to having his own way 
to be prepared for the little note that 
Lucy Carew When he 
that she was not coming that afternoon, 
but had calmly deferred her appearance 

‘to the following day, he was perfectly 

furious—furious, in the first place, with 
her for daring not to come when he 
called, and then furious with himself 
for caring at all. 

He read and reread her note, turning 
it over in the hope that she would 

Then he flung the 


seen, 


sent him. read 


change her mind. 
page down angrily, glancing about his 
Lately they had been 


lonely rooms. 
they had been 


worse than lonely; 


haunted, filled with terrifying shapes 
and shadows. He shivered as he 
glanced at the corners where ghostlike 
inhabitants seemed to have taken up 
their abode. 

Between two of the windows, hung 
a mirror in an old silver frame. The 
vivid light of a bright day fell upon 
it. Throwing back his heavy hair, 
Tempest strode up to the glass and 
peered into it. He searched the cold 
surface as if he wanted to tear from 
it some flaming, miraculous revelation 
of himself. 

He turned away with a sigh and rang 
for his manservant: 

“Pack my valises. Order the motor 
car. Wire for rooms at the Carlton.” 

As they dashed in to Cravensford, 
Tempest did not once glance toward the 
Ramsdills’ rose-covered cottage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The following afternoon, Miss 
Carew, when arrived at Craven 
House, was met by Mrs. Henley. The 
housekeeper greeted the girl cheerfully 
and, rustling before her in a black silk 
gown, threw open the doors of a room 
at the left of the library. 

“Will you be so good as to wait, miss, 
in the morning room? There’s a fire 
laid there. I was to see that you had 
books and papers and whatsoever you 
\nd will you have some 


she 


would like. 
thing to drink, miss, or wait for tea?” 

As Mrs. Henley held open the door 
of the room, its light and color seemed 
actually to extend hands of greeting to 
the girl. 

Mrs. Henley had not lived at Craven 
nearly all her life, in an atmosphere of 
breeding and intellect, without develop- 
ing, herself, into as superior a person 
as it was possible for a woman of her 
class to be. She was, also, quite a 
reader of human nature. She liked 
Miss Carew; she had liked her from 
the first time she had seen her. She 
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liked daring things and brave things. 
Living as she did before her fireplace, 
within easy range of tea tables and 
housekeeper’s rooms and pantries and 
greenhouses, to her there was mystery 
in everything that was not Cravensford. 
Even London she knew very little of, 
and as for the beyond seas, the fact 
that this young girl had crossed them 
was in itself a dazzling and delightful 
thing to the English housekeeper. Her 
old eyes rested upon the young girl 
kindly. 

Miss Carew asked about Mr. Tem- 
pest. 

“The master was obliged to run up 
to London of a sudden. He went 
yesterday, just after your was 
fetched, miss. This message has just 
come from him.” 

She spread out on the table the bit 
of pink paper, and Miss Carew read: 

Miss Carew arrives at three. Make her 
welcome. Give her books and papers. I 
shall be back during the afternoon. 

“Which means,” said Mrs. Henley, 
“that he left London at six o’clock this 


note 


morning.” 

Lucy looked about the room into 
which she had been shown. It was the 
i:mpire morning room, a jewel and a 
gem of a room, opening onto a terraced 
flower garden, where, to the now nearly 
leafless rose trees, clung a few Novem- 
ber 1 The walls were hung with 


oses. 


yellow brocade, and on the dullest day 


eemed to radiate sunlight. There were 
a few pieces of furniture, really treas- 
ures of art, and before the fireplace 
stood a smal! divan done in the same 
yellow satin, with bronze reliefs on the 
shining legs. There were a few stiff, 
dignified armchairs, a long center table, 
a mirror screen. 

Mrs. Henley said indulgently: 

“It’s a nice little room. All the sun 
there ever is comes in here. It’s a bit 
chilly to-day, however, so I’il put a 
match to the fire early.” 

She bent down before it, encouraging 


the flame with the bellows. As she 
rose, she said, nodding to the room: 

“It’s Lady Ormond’s taste, miss. She 
was never content until Mr. Basil had 
torn out all the old things. To my 
taste, the room’s a bit bare and some- 
thing like a bandbox. It needs people 
to set it off, I think, miss.” 

But Lucy Carew had heard nothing 
but the woman’s namg mentioned bv 
the housekeeper. She repeated, ‘Lady 
Ormond?” Only the night before, in 
an English paper, Mrs. Ramsdill had 
pointed out to her the picture of Lady 
Ormond. 

“You know her ladyship, miss?” 

On the mantel, in a mahogany frame, 
stood a photograph of a lady in a ball 
gown. Mrs. Henley handed the pic- 
ture to Miss Carew. 

“Lady Ormond at the last court ball, 
miss.” 

Miss Carew’s eyes were met by a 
pair of eyes handsome and mocking. 
Letitia Ormond’s were as hard 
and as cold as Lucy Carew’s were soft 
aad melting. 

“A professional beauty,” Mrs. Hen- 
ley said, “but,” glancing around the 
room that was Lady Ormond’s creation, 
“she’s a trifle cold.” 

Lucy put the picture down on the 
center table, and there, in her frame, 


eyes 


the proud English beauty, a cape of vel- 
vet and sable falling from one bare 
shoulder, seemed to re ign over the room 
like a queen and to dominate it. The 
room no longer seemed to Lucy Carew 
to extend her any greeting; indeed, it 
had assumed a personality in which she 
had no part. Mrs. Henley had said 
that it needed people to complete it; 
one person had come in good truth, 
and she owned it all! Now the rcom 
suffocated Lucy. She crossed it, me- 
chanically, to the window, and there 
she stood looking out on the bare trees 
and_ whirling they swept 
along the garden paths; and the few 
last roses, wintry, melancholy in their 


leaves, as 
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desolation, were even sadder to her 
than the specter leaves which had al- 
ready passed through death. 

Lucy said hesitatingly: 

“IT suppose, since Mr. Tempest has 
taken the trouble to telegraph, that I 
really must wait—that I couldn’t go 
before he comes back?” 

Mrs. Henley exclaimed: 

“Go before he comes 
Why, Mr. Basil would be terribly 
angry! What shall I get you? He'll 
want that you should be made com- 
fortable and have anything that you 
could fancy.” 

Lucy, standing at the window, her 
idle hand touching the border of ‘lace 
around the curtain, looked at Mrs. 
Henley and, lifting her fine eyes to the 
placid English face, said frankly: 

“You don’t know in the least who I 
am, do you, or what I am here for?” 
She smiled. ‘Well, ’m going to tell 
you. You see, [| am a newspaper 
woman.” 

“Oh, yes, miss.” 

“T’m an American reporter—perhaps 
a little more than that—I’m an editor.” 

“Oh, really, miss?” 

“And I came from America, all the 
way from the West, just to write an 
article, a study of Mr. Tempest.” 

Mrs. Henley nodded, apparently with 
entire understanding. She laughed, a 
pretty, controlled little laugh. 

* Dear \ study of Mr. Basil, 
miss? Why, I’ve had him since he was 
ten years old for my own and I couldn't 
‘study’ him. Mr. Basil’s like learning 
a new language every day. He’s never 
the same.” 

“T suppose that’s one of his charms.” 

“Oh, I dare say, miss!” Mrs. Hen- 
ley seemed doubtful. She had seen 
moods of his that she could not call 
charming. “But Mr. Basil won’t tell 
you anything about himself, miss, never. 
He wouldn’t let you write about him. 
Why, I’ve seen many who would ‘study’ 
him—as you call it—come and go. No 


back, miss! 


me! 


one Has ever stayed as you have.” She 
paused. “Then you’re a writer, miss?” 

“T’m afraid | am.” 

“Mr. Basil loves his writing,” said 
the housekeeper. “He wasn’t more 
than six years old when he came to my 
room with a little stick of wood. I was 
underhousekeeper then, quite a young 
woman, 

“*Henley,’ he says to me, ‘sharpen 
this stick of “wood into a pencil and 
I'll write you a birthday story.’ 

“And time and again, miss, I’ve seen 
him in the big chair by the fire in the 
housekeeper’s room, with only the 
nursemaid and me there, and he ‘mak- 
ing stories,’ his eyes big as saucers, his 
cheeks like roses.” 

Mrs. Henley had never reminisced 
about her master to Lady Ormond. 

“Lady Tempest died at his birth,” 
she went on, “and for all the bringing 
up he’s had—poor dear, it hasn’t been 
much. One night, miss, | was stand- 
ing in this very room. It was his poor 
mother’s morning room, and when the 
family were away, I used to come in 
and dust the things myself. A fly had 
driven up without my hearing it; it 
was winter and snow on the ground. 
And this door’—she pointed to it— 
“opened and Parsons—the old, white- 
headed butler, miss; you may have re- 
marked him—came in with a little lad 
by the hand. 

“T hadn’t seen Mr. Basil for nearly 
five years, and he there in his 
little greatcoat and fur cap, and says 
out clear as a bell: 

“*Henny, father sent me back to 
Craven. There’s a letter for you in my 
pocket somewheres.’ 

“He wasn’t much over ten years old. 
Just take this yellow stuff off the wall, 
commanded Mrs. Henley, with 
imagination, “and put on a blue paper 


stood 


miss,” 


with peacocks and roses on it, and cur- 
tains to the window to match. Give 
me back my plain furnishings, and you 
have the dear old room, miss, as he 
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stood in it. I’ve thought sometimes 
that Mr. Basil connected his lonely 
coming home with the old things and 
was glad to change. 

“T says to him, ‘But they haven’t 
ever sent you all alone, like this, Mr. 
Basil dear, all the way from Paris like 
a lost foundling ?’ 

“And the little boy says to me as 
old, as old: 

“*Why not, Henny? If I’m to live 
alone, I expect I can travel alone, as 
well.’ 

“Sir Geoffrey had married a French- 
woman, and she had taken a dislike to 
the child.” 

“But you call 
said the guest. 

“There’s Sir Cyril, his brother—he’s 
nine years older—but they are never 
together. They’re not friends, and Sir 
Cyril hates Craven House. It’s always 
been Mr. Basil’s, from his childhood. 
There’s a much bigger place, miss, a 
much finer place—Tempest Court. Sir 
Cyril gave Mr. Basil Craven House, 
and Mr. How I’ve gone 
on!” 

“Not too much,” said Lucy Carew, 
who had listened fascinated to the soft, 
sweetly modulated voice of the quaint 
housekeeper, so new to her and so un- 
fer little newspaper office, the 


him Mr. Tempest,” 


Basil-——— 


usual, 
trolley cars clanking by, the men chew 
ing gum, the rush and the bustle of het 
Western world, the hard, rolling rs 
the twang—how far 
seemed in this littke morning room, as 
Mrs. Henley talked! 

“What a mother you have been!” 
she said. 

“All the mother he has ever had, 
poor lamb,” said the housekeeper. ‘Sir 
Geoffrey wrote me month by month 
what to do for him. I had but to 
follow orders. He had masters, but he 
never went to school until he went to 
the university. If you could get him 
to talk about it all! I sometimes won- 
His thoughts and his feelings 


away they all 


der. 


must have been strange enough some 
of those days.” She felt the girl’s 
silence to be sympathetic, and con- 
tinued: “If you will believe me, miss, 
there’s been days when I was glad he 
wasn’t my own, for he made my heart 
ache enough as it was, and I suppose 
flesh and blood aches deeper still when 
it is one’s own.” 

Lucy Carew felt it was a singular 
thing to say. She wondered whether 
Tempest was ungrateful or base. 

“T never, never talk,” said Mrs. Hen- 
ley. “I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me to-day. I live in the past, miss, 
and much alone.” 

“You should write the study, Mrs. 
Henley,” said her listener. “You ought 
to write about Mr. Tempest—no one 
else could do it so well. Alfred de 
Musset’s nurse wrote of him.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the old 
woman. “How can you say so, miss? 
I never write a letter. I’m even for- 
getting how to speak. I’d like to see 
his history written in another way— 
in his children. Listen!” she said. 
“There’s the motor horn! Mr. 
in the drive!” and she bustled out. 

When Basil Tempest entered the 
little room a few moments later, Lucy 
started. He had grown up. Her eyes 
had been full of the little image that 
Mrs. Henley had conjured up for her. 
forward to. her 


Basil's 


Tempest came 
gerl 

, How 
[ stopped at the Ramsdills’ in real ter- 
ror for fear you had gone off, and then 
I came up here and here you are! It’s 
good, too good to be true!” 

He did not remove his eyes from her ; 
he gazed at her intensely; he seemed 
to take in so completely every line of 
her face that she reddened painfully, 
and her own commonplace words of 


vy. 


Ca 
awfully kind of you to wait! 


greeting died on her lips. 

There was already between them an 
intimacy. She felt that she knew him 
very well indeed, as she stood there 
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under his eager eyes. She already 
knew about his boyhood and his lone- 
liness; she had the advantage over him 
there. And she knew, too, that what- 
ever he had gone to London in search 
of he had not found. Also, it was easy 
enough to see he was glad to be back, 
and delighted to find her there. He 
went over to the window, unfastened 
it, stepped out, and called her to follow 
him. 

“There are just three roses on that 
tree there,” he said to her. “Please 
pick them.” 

Lucy did as he asked—gathered the 
three tea roses and came back with 
them in her hand. 

“Now,” he said, “I’m not going to 
work. I couldn’t work after that long 
drive from town. But I’m going to beg 
you to stay a little while.” 

“T came,” said Lucy, “to read you 
what I wrote yesterday.” 

“Well,” he said, “you shall do so— 
I mean if you will be so kind. I'll go 
fetch the manuscript, and we'll have 
tea here.” 

He returned in a few moments with 
the sheets of manuscript in his hand, a 
servant following with the tea tray. 

This time he made Lucy brew the tea 
and serve it, and she did so from the 
most lovely china that her hands had 
ever touched—cups like eggshells, with 
golden N’s upon them. I’rom the divan 
Tempest watched her with an intent- 
ness that was bearable to her only be- 
cause she decided that it must be his 
habit, and that it was not personal. 

“You seem to like the china,” he said. 
“Tt goes with the room, of course. By 
the way, what do you think of this little 
recom? Do you like it?” 

“Why,” she said, looking at him 
bravely, “since you ask me, it seems 
to me that it isn’t like Craven House. 
The room is foreign, isn’t it, to the 
place? It’s like a mood, a passing fancy. 
Of course it’s lovely and would be per- 
fect in France, but, charming as it is, 


I think I should have liked an Eng- 
lish room better.” 

Tempest ate his toast and drank his 
tea without remark, and Lucy asked: 

“Do you like it?” 

“Yes,” he said, “for what it has made 
me forget.” 

Of course he believed his words to 
be perfectly enigmatical, and they were, 
in a measure; but she connected them 
with Lady Ormond. She lifted the 
manuscript from the sofa at his ‘side, 
and without any further preamble, be- 
gan to read to him: Her voice, at first, 
came scarcely farther than from her 
lips, but as the beauty of the work 
charmed her, she was carried out of 
herself. Tempest, with his hands 
sheathing his eyes, listened without 
moving until she had finished. 

She put the pages down and waited 
for him to speak. He said nothing— 
he neither moved nor spoke. The 
silence became painful. Finally Tem- 
pest put his hand back and, taking the 
photograph of Lady Ormond from the 
table, held it out to the girl. 

“This is Lady Ormond, a very fa- 
mous English beauty. Do you find her 
lovely ?” 

“Very lovely. 

“No,” he said, “you don’t find her 
lovely. \Why don’t you teil the truth? 
You think her face is too vain. 

You think she i 


she has 


” 


think she 


shallow 


is too cold. 
You don’t think that 
any soul or any heart. Why don’t you 
say so?” 

He seemed to be questioning her, but 
at the same time he gave the impression 
that he was expressing his own point 
of view. 

“T don’t know Lady Ormond,” said 
Lucy Carew. “I’ve never seen her. No 
one could judge from a photograph the 
things you say.” 

“Oh, yes, one could,” said Tempest, 
looking at the photograph. “It’s an 
awfully good portrait of Lady Ormond. 
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She’s all there—quite all there, I assure 
you. Now what do you think of her?” 

He unfastened the velvet at the. back 
of the frame and took the pasteboard 
out. He leaned over and put the pic- 
ture on the fire. The flames grew som- 
ber under the photograph, and then 
glowed through it, and the edges black- 
ened and curled. Lucy Carew watched 
him without embarrassment; she felt 
that she was witnessing one of his 
moods and that he was almost uncon- 
scious of her. She felt that she repre- 
sented nothing personal to him; that 
she had no more importance than the 
objects in the room—less, indeed, for 
they were directly connected with the 
lady herself. 

When the photograph had become 
a mass of blackened tissuelike film, 
Tempest looked at the picture that was 
as yet undestroyed—the living picture 
of Lucy Carew in the great Empire 
chair, her dark head leaning against the 
yellow brocade, the firelight on her 
cheeks and on her hands, which held 
the manuscript. 

“Now,” he said, “give me the manu- 
script !”’ 

Lucy was about to obey him when 
she caught herself and held it back. 

“What for, Mr. Tempest?” 

“I’m going ‘to burn that as well.” 

Lucy held it tightly in both hands. 
The blood rushed into her face. Was 
Lady Ormond such a fetish that a gen- 
eral auto-da-fé must follow? 

“Certainly I shall not give it to you, 
Mr. Tempest! You couldn’t mean to 
burn this!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s too beautiful for words. 
I’ve read it dreadfully, but it’s too beau- 
tiful, much too beautiful, to destroy!” 

She leaned forward eagerly. Tem- 
pest’s brows cleared a little. 

“Come, give it to me!” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“Then I shall take it by force,” said 
Tempest. 

3 


He put his hands over hers holding 
the manuscript. With a force as gentle 
as it was strong, he lifted her hands 
halfway to his lips, as if he were about 
to kiss them; then he let them fall. 

“Why didn’t you say you liked it be- 
fore, Miss Carew? You are a public 
and an audience, and you said noth- 
ing.” 

“TI was waiting for you to say somre- 
thing, Mr. Tempest.’ 

“IT? What should I say?” 

“Why, you hardly care for my opin- 
ion about your work, do you?” 

“Of course,” said Tempest harshly. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “if that is the 
case, I’m ready to give you any criti- 
cism you want.” 

Tempest threw his head back; he bit 
his lip under his mustache. 

Lucy rose from her chair, putting 
the manuscript on the mantelpiece. She 
took up her gloves, which she had laid 
upon the table. As she stood there, 
the light from the straight bronze 
candlesticks under their vivid green 
shades fell upon her slender white 
hands as she drew on her gloves. 

Tempest came over and stood close 
to her. 

“Miss Carew,” he said, “you will 
never know what the other day’s dicta- 
tion meant to me. It’s six months since 
I have written a single word. Thank 


God, | seem to be able to write some- 
still it i 


with me | 


thing How long’ it is going to 
last 
wake up to-morrow 
fool with a muddled brain, but to-night 
I could write on until morning. Now, 
if you really think there is any merit 
whatsoever in what I have written, 
please let it plead for me with you.” 
He saw that she was interested, and 
went on: “Unless I can go on as I am 
going, unless I can work the same way 
as I did the other day 

Lucy waited with her eyes lifted to 


don’t know. I! 


to find myself a 


may 


his. 
“T mean, quite simply, unless I could 
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dictate to you, just as I did the other 
day I mean if you would be so 
good as to stand by me for a little while 
—write for me, be my secretary, my 
wonderful helper in this new work, it 
would be too marvelous for words— 
something might be dene. But if you 
won't, if you cast me off, I shall throw 
this manuscript into the fire, and much 
more.” 

Lucy heard the motor roil up to the 
door. Tempest was so near to her 
now, his eyes were upon her so power- 
fully, that she longed with all her might 
to escape him. 

Mrs. Henley came in. 

“It’s dark early, Mr. Basil,” she said. 
“Birks is waiting to know if you have 
any orders about driving Miss Carew 
back to the village.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Miss Carew. 
going at once, Mrs. Henley. 
you, thank you so much!” 


“Vm 
Thank 


CHAPTER VIII. 

After the little Westerner had gone, 
Tempest walked to and fro in the yel- 
low room, his hands behind his back 
and his head bent forward. His eyes 
were still full of the picture she had 
. made there before his fire; he saw her 
sitting there with Lady Ormond’s pho- 
tograph in her hands, quite unconscious 
of how intimate his scrutiny was—so 
he thought. 

What a pretty picture she had made! 
How young she was, how entirely un- 
spoiled! That was the charm of her— 
one of her charms; she had many. But 
it, was without doubt her grace of mind 
that appealed to him most. No, he de- 
cided, it was none of these things; it 
was just her humanness, her realness, 
her unpretentiousness in her short 
skirt and shirt waist, little workaday 
girl that she was. 

What vastly different pictures other 
women had made in this yellow room, 
especially Letitia Ormond! Tempest 


had many of these with which to fill 
his mind if he cared to regard them— 
Lady Ormond stretched full length on 
the little yellow sofa, for instance, one 
high-heeled jeweled slipper dangling 
from the toe of a silk-stockinged foot, 
her bare arm along the sofa’s back, a 
cigarette between her fingers, her face 
turned toward him, the perfect lips 
rouged scarlet in two points, beautiful, 
brilliant, artificial. Thinking of this 
picture of Lady Ormond before the 
firelight, Basil Tempest did not thrill 
to it, or to his memories of her, as he 
would have done a few weeks before. 

He was hurt, angry, bitterly angry. 

“IT hate her!” he said, as he glanced 
at the table on which stood the empty 
picture frame. “I think I always have 
hated Letitia Ormond!’ Then he cor- 
rected himself: “‘Of course I don’t nate 
her—lI don’t mean that. She’s just an- 
other woman—that’s all.” 

He had gone up to London suddenly 
this time, and had made one more effort 
to see her. He had gone to her house, 
only to learn that she had left for the 
Isle of Wight with a pleasure party, 
and he had ground his heel into the 
doormat with fury and had come back 
to Craven House. 

“A pleasure party!” he exclaimed 
now in his inner thought. “Fancy! 
And she knows what I’m doing out 
here—at least she thinks she does. She 
knows that I’m eating my heart out.” 
And he himself: “Just an- 
other woman.” 

His walk had brought him before the 
chair that had been occupied by Lucy 
Carew. He stood in front of it, look- 
ing down at it. 

“This little girl,’ he said, and his 
face softened, “she’s not just another 
woman. What is she?” 

This he was sure of—she had been 
quite unconscious of his own feeling 
regarding otherwise she never 
would have been able to look him 
squarely in the eyes with that frank, 


added to 


her; 
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free regard of hers whose limpidity he 
likened to wells of light. As he thought 
of this simile, he put. his hands over 
his own eyes, which burned and stung 
under the lids. He felt as if he would 
like to steep them in the cool depths 
of Lucy Carew’s gray orbs. He would 
like to rekindle .the torch of their vision 
in her eyes, very much as her interest 
had rekindled the torch of his talent. 

“Henley,” he ordered, when the 
housekeeper appeared in answer to the 
bell he had rung, “I wish to dine here.” 

“Yes, Mr. Basil,” as she would have 
said it had he expressed the intention 
of dining on Trafalgar Monument. 

“And serve me yourself, will you? 
Put a few things on a tray, you know, 
and clear off a little table. Don’t let 
a servant come near me.” 

“No, Mr. Basil.” 

She looked furtively about the gay 
box of a room as if, in spite of her eyes, 
which had Miss Carew drive 
away, she fancied her encornered some- 
The room was intimate and 
cozy. The fire had slowly 
every ugly black ash of the discarded 
picture. The pungent odor of the 
roses, drawn out by the warmth, still 
hung in the air. This “bandbox,” as 
Mrs. Henley had dubbed it, seemed 
suddenly to have become very sweet 
indeed. 


“Vou’re 


seen 


where. 
dey oured 


fagged out with the long 


trip, sir. It’s too much for a day, isn't 
it ; 

“Tt’s enough and to spare, Henny. 
I’m going to rest now. I never want 
to see London again.” 

He had said this before, and she gave 
to it just the value that she always gave 
to his erratic, uncontrolled remarks. 

Noiselessly and quickly she cleared 
off a little stand and put it before the 
divan, where Tempest had thrown him- 
self down. 

“You'll like an early supper, sir 

“Whenever it’s ready, Henny.” 

“Wouldn’t you go and have your bath 


and get freshed up, Mr. Basil? I've 
laid out your things.” 

The good creature’s eyes rested upon 
him with the requisite respect and 
decorum, but another woman would 
have seen in them the mute caress. It 
was almost as if, as she passed him, she 
laid her hand on his hair. 

When, a little later, Tempest came 
back into the yellow room, there was a 
brightened blaze upon the hearth. On 
his little table stood a vase with a bunch 
of pale violets beside a tempting little 
meal, just the repast to please his fas- 
tidious palate—a cold pheasant, a well- 
made salad, cooled champagne; then 
Henley, with an ice, and later his cof- 
fee. Henley had unbent from her rigid 
ladylike dress and, as if to please his 
eyes, had put on a coquettish little 
apron with ribbons on the pockets. 

“Henny in an apron! Is that all for 
me?” 

“That and 
Basil, if you like. 
these days.” 

Her master answered soberly: 

“It’s just as well that you don’t see 
any more of me, Henny. Most of the 
time I’m not fit to be seen.” 

“Mr. Basil dear!” . 

“T mean just this—I pull myself to- 
gether in order to be decent, not to give 
many He lifted his 
er and then looked away. el | 
what 


a great deal more, Mr. 
But I never see you 


you too shocks.” 


Henny, 


m the box that she 


with the 


and she 
ray, leaving him to dream, to 


fetched, 
coffee 

muse, to take after a little while from 
his pocket a packet that he had brought 
downstairs with him, to unfold it, to 
consider it with a certain skepticism. 
In the packet of letters were several 
photographs—Lady Ormond in riding 
Ormond in fancy dress. 


went away 


dress, Lady 
After looking once at each, he put them 
in the fire, with the pile of. letters, 


which he did not untie. 
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Then he sat hunched in a corner of 
the sofa and brooded, brooded, watch- 
ing the fire eat and consume protesta- 
tions whose feebleness his great need 
had found sweet because forbidden—all 
the long links of association with dis- 
honor for three years. He had never 
idealized her; he had been attracted by 
her sparkling wit, her good humor, her 
grace, which had acted as a gentle 
counterirritant to his moods. She had 
never been indispensable to him, and 
when her refusal had come, he had been 
glad. Why? Only because a new in- 
terest had, like a fine ray from an un- 
expected beacon, cut across the lonely, 
rugged promontory, and his ship was 
sailing along its path. 

“Otherwise, God knows how desolate 
it would have left me!” he said aloud, 
and with the words, smiled a little and 
shivered. ‘Not that I am not desolate 
as it is, but my new folly has smoothed 
il:e way for the exit of the old. That’s 
about all.” 

He sat brooding, brooding, until 
Henley came softly in to ask if he 
wanted anything more. 

“Henny !”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Tempest.” 

“‘Mr. Tenrpest!”,”” he mocked. “If 
I fetched you a stick to-day, could you 
sharpen it into a pencil for me, do you 
think ?” 

She smiled tenderly. 

“Ah, no better than in those days, I’m 
afraid, Mr. 

“Never mind. 
I’ve longed for and needed those pen- 
Made for me by another—put 
and even then the hand 


Basil.” 
But if you knew how 


cils! 
into my hand 
guided!” 

“You’ve not been writing—— 

“Writing! I haven’t written for an 
eternity.” 

“It will come, sir.” 

“Ah, there’s no comfort in that. 
Spring will come—at least there’s a 
precedent in its favor—but meanwhile 
What’s to be done for 


” 


so will winter! 


the one who makes the pencils out of 
nothing for me, guides the hand, and 
does more—what’s to be done?” 

Mrs. Henley, who never allowed her- 
self to be nonplused by her lord’s sin- 
gular queries, said warmly: 

“Why, something very good indeed.” 

“For some one who brings the spring 
out of season.” 

“Tf that could be, Mr. Basil,” she de- 
murred. 

“You’re right,” he accepted. “It 
can’t be done, of course.” And then 
he added, rather paradoxically, “But 
the wonder is there, just the same.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


3y the end of the week, Mrs. Rams- 
dill’s had become a cherished asylum, 
into which, every evening, Lucy Carew 
crept to dream, to relieve the strange en- 
chantment that was filling her days. 

There had been no invitation for her 
to make a daily visit to Craven House, 
but she went. Whether or not she 
knew it to be unconventional; whether 
or not she feared the ¢riticism of Mrs. 
Ramsdill and Tempest’s servants and 
was above it; whether or not she knew 
that she had a sacred duty to fulfill to 
art, to posterity, in enabling the mas- 
ter to work—for work he did without 
even the tribute of a personal word for 
hours; whether there was another rea- 
son for her going—the the 
most cogent of reasons, against which 
no woman reason without being 
aided by man’s _ indifference—at all 
events, to Craven House Lucy Carew 
went faithfully every day. 

November was a_ beautiful month 
that year. There was nothing in it of 
the gloom to come later; there were no 
dull, gray days to fill the girl’s heart 
with a sense of melancholy, of forebod- 
ing. One after another glorious, beau- 
tiful, sunny days lifted her spirits and 
helped to create that sense of reckless- 
ness which good weather fosters. 


strongest, 


can 
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Usually she chose to walk the dis- 
tance that lay between the cottage and 
Craven. Her way led through field and 
meadow; then there was a passage 
through a hedge by means of a little 
old stile; and then, with an abruptness 
that always seemed a sort of imperti- 
nence, she came upon the front of 
Craven House. Every day it met her 
beauty-loving eyes with the fresh in- 
sistence of great charm—the noble 
lines of its Tudor architecture, its spa- 
ciousness and dignity, its harmony of 
time-mellowed stone. 

The park and the wood, the elm ave- 
nue up which she came, the valleys 
with their edges softened and mdlded 
by hedged-in farms and _ full-limbed 
oaks, the hazy atmosphere, the smoke 
rising slowly from little cottages and 
from leaf fires on the green—all of this, 
together with that sense of peace and 
repose that the old countries know so 
well how to give, soothed Lucy’s mind 
and spirit anew with every look she 
gave. The past spoke to her with a 
singular voice. England met her here, 
one might say, in a motherly way; she 
felt that it made an appeal to some 
latent English inheritance in her. She 
grew surer and surer that she had had 
an English ancestor. 

Of course these impressions and de- 
lights were only the envelope surround- 
ing Tempest, who absorbed her. Every 


now and then she would rebel at his 


mastery, at the force that drew her to 


him. Sometimes she almost wished 
that some voice from the United States 
would call her home, but no voice 
called. 

She used to arrive at ten and write 
in Mr. Tempest’s study until after 
twelve. Then she would go back the 
way she had come, reaching the Rams- 
dill cottage in time to take a luncheon 
of Spartanlike for as if 
empest understood that she did not 
wish him to do so, he sent her no more 


dainties from the great house. 


simplicity, 
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While she wrote for Tempest, he 
never let her see whether he enjoyed 
her presence or not, but as she bent over 
her pages, his eyes never left her. He 
fixed his beauty-loving eyes upon her 
charming head, where, on the dark 
mass of her hair, the firelight reddened 
to bronze; he watched her slender hand 
as it traveled over the pages, her lean- 
ing form, the outline of her grave, 
interested face. He inspired himself , 
from her youth and her beauty. When 
she lifted her eyes to his, he drank 
from them as if they had been wells. 

During the long afternoon hours at 
Mrs. Ramsdill’s, Lucy tried to set her 
mind in order—tried to herself 
what she was doing and toward what 
she was going. She was unfortunately 
free; she was responsible to no one; 
her life was her own. Be this as it 
might, there was no reason why she 
should permit herself to be drawn into a 
vortex of misery. She was bewildered 
by her indifference to everything that 
was not Craven; Tempest filled her 
thoughts, absorbed her. She would 
throw_herself on her bed, her dark head 
hidden in her arms, and thus relive the 
morning until her feelings terrified her 
and she would jump up and wander 
about her little room, looking out of 
the window toward the road to Craven. 
Her imagination became so obsessed by 


ask 


Tempest that sometimes she fancied she 
heard him calling to her across the dis 
tance, 

Fortunately she had the work of 
transcribing her notes, and on these she 
was busy sometimes until far into the 
morning. That Tempest was demand- 
ing of her a task that even a man secre- 
tary would have found burdensome she 
never seemed to realize, nor did he. 
She understood quité well, or thought 
she did, that he looked upon her as 
nothing but an efficient machine. 

As for Tempest up at Craven, he 
lunched alone, smoked and meditated, 
and sometimes walked twenty miles be- 
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fore night. He chose the most out- 
of-the-way paths now and shunned the 
road to the village. 

One day before she began to write, 
he said to her: 

“Please lunch here to-day, will you, 
Miss Carew? I want to také you over 
to Penthuen. I find that I can’t write 
another line until I’ve had an esthetic 
tonic. I want you to see Penthuen. 
It’s too lovely for words, and the 
weather is changing. This is the last 
fine day we'll have for a long time. 
Let’s spend it together,” he said, smil- 
ing, “as people spend their last shilling. 
What makes you hesitate? I want you 
to go.” 

Lucy was just putting up her pencils 
and notebook. 

“Why,” she said, “you say that as if 
you were in the habit of having every- 
thing you wanted in the world, Mr. 
Tempest.” 

“Do I?” 

“Yes,” she said, “and it isn’t good 


for people to have everything they 
want.” 
The day was clear and mild and the 


holly reddened the hedges. The warm 
dampness foretold a _ later rain. 
Through the open windows of the car, 
the air seemed to swim in upon them, 
golden, soft, and sweet. 

Lucy wore a red dress and a little 
hat of same hair, 
under it, was like sun. 
lo Tempest she seemed to glow in the 


the color, and her 


copper in the 
corner of the car. 

Penthuen stands in a park of oaks, 
and to-day the gray and red of the 
towers burned through the trees and 
fairly shone on them as they drove up 
to it. They passed through the gates 
into the broad court between two 
porters’ lodges. 

“It’s Elizabethan,” said Tempest. 

“It’s not nearly so beautiful as Cra- 
ven, Mr. Tempest.” 

He was delighted. 

“Do you really I’m 


think that? 


Ainslee’s 


afraid you’re just being polite. This 
castle is far more historic than Craven 
House. Elizabeth built it for an ob- 
scure favorite of hers.” He _ held 
out his hand to help her from the car. 
“To-day we have Penthuen to our- 
selves.” 

In the castle was a museum full of 
famous treasures, and Tempest, who 
had the privilege of the place, gave ten 
shillings to the old servant who usually 
acted as a guide, and himself showed 
Lucy Carew over the castle. 

Like an enchanted pilgrim, the West- 
ern girl passed through those historic 
halls at the side of the great poet. 
Every now and _then Tempest would 
turn from the object he was discussing 
to look at her, but his eyes were so full 
of brilliance, so overwhelming, that she 
refused to meet them. Finally, at the 
end of a great gallery through whose 
stained-glass windows poured floods of 
light, Tempest opened a door and led 
Lucy out onto a balcony. He leaned 
on the rail and indicated the country to 
her. 

“Now,” he said, “I want to 
you Blankshire as you won't be able to 
see it from any other place.” 

Lucy leaned with him over the rail 
and feasted her eyes on the English 
landscape. Tempest, at her side, was 
silent. All of a sudden he turned to 
her and asked in a tone so vibrant that 
as if he had ‘struck the stone 


show 


she shook, 
on which she leaned until it trembled: 

“Why do you always keep your eyes 
from me?” 

This was the first personal question 
he had ever asked her. The demand 
and the tone in which it was made were 
so unexpected that Lucy could neither 
move nor speak. After a second, in 
which she could hear her heart beat, 
Tempest said with composure: 

“Whatever your reasons are, you are 
quite right to keep your eyes from me 
or from looking at any man like me.” 

There was such a depth of melan- 
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choly and despair in his voice that Lucy 
turned to him. As she did so, he started 
and glanced back at the open door into 
the picture hall. He gave an exclama- 
tion and flushed deeply. Then he took 
her by the arm and thrust her around 
the balcony’s curve, out of sight of the 
window. 

“Stand there,” he commanded, “and 
don’t move until I come for you!” 

In another second she was alone. 

Tempest found Lady Ormond stand- 
ing before one of the pictures in the 
gallery. She came toward him with 
both hands outstretched. 

“Basil!” she exclaimed. 
fectly heavenly !”’ 

Tempest did not touch her hand. He 
thrust both of his into his pockets and 
glowered upon her. 

“Heavenly!” he exclaimed. “I call 
it devilish! Where is the rest of your 
party, Letitia?” 

“There is no rest of the party,” she 
came here alone.” 

“To see the pic- 


“How per- 


said. “TI 
“Alone!” he said. 
tures?” 
“¥en 
“How well you lie!” 
“Thank you, Basil. 
for you.” 
“Tt has no point this time. 


’ 


I’ve often lied 


You fol- 
lowed me here.’ 
“You flatter yourself.” 
“You went to Craven 
found out 


House, you 


where I was, and you fol- 


lowed me here.” 
“show me the sun- 
set, Basil.” She pushed past him. 
Tempest made no effort to detain 
her. He quietly watched while she 
opened the door and stepped out on the 
balcony where he had left Lucy Carew. 
The balcony was deserted; there was 
no one there. Lady Ormond leaned, 
as Lucy had done, on the stone railing, 
woman looked at Basil Tem- 
fearlessly. She did not look at 
the sunset. She put one hand on the 
of his coat. 


“Come,” she said, 


but this 


pest 


sleeve 


“Truth,” she said, “I’ve scarcely 
eaten or slept since I saw you.” 

“At your age,” he said, “that’s not 
very wise. Perhaps you are in love.” 

“How well you look!” she said. 
“How handsome and how austere!” 
And then she added: “J don’t believe 
me word of what you wrote me—not 
one word!” 

Tempest shook her hand off and said 
furiously : 

“Kindly never refer to that again— 
never !” 

“Forgive me,” said Lady Ormond 
gently. “If what you told me was true, 
you mustn’t blame me too harshly.” 

She leaned toward him, but put what 
she would into her look, she could win 
nothing from him. He showed only 
annoyance and impatience. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me, Basil ?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Why,” she cried sharply, “you are 
outrageous! You’re more brutal and 
boorish than ever! I believe you set 
a trap for me. You're quite right—I 
did go to Craven House. You're quite 
right—I followed you here.” 

“Come,” he said, “this is not like you. 
I’ve never known you to go out of your 
vay for a man before.” 

“Have you ceased to care for me, 
Basil ?” 

“Quite ceased.” Tempest met her 
eyes coolly. “Yes,” he said, “I think 
I have re 

Lady Ormond bjt her lip. 


“Well,” she 


—( ute 


alm 
said, “you are a con- 
summate man. I don’t think I can say 
anything more. I know there is an- 
other woman, and I believe there was 
one when you came to London and 
put before me that horrible alternative. 
You wanted to play a game with me, 
and it’s a dastardly one.” 

“Oh, Letitia!” said Basil Tempest. 
“Come, be fair! Be as vain as 
will and as selfish as you like, but pla: 
fair. When I came to you in London 


? 


you 
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—God’s truth—there was no one but 
you and me.” 

He said what he had to say in a 
voice so tense, in a tone so sincere, that 
she knew every word he said was true. 

“Now,” he said, “do what you like. 
You are free, and so am I.” 

He opened the door, and she went out 
from the fatal balcony into the long 
hall, and now he breathed more freely. 
They walked together silently down the 
gallery. At the end Letitia Ormond 
looked up at him and asked: 

“Who is it? What is her name?” 

“Well ” he began, and then a 
sudden whim took him. “Why, since 
you're determined that there shall be a 
woman, perhaps there is. Do you want 
to know her rame? It’s a Latin one. 
Find it out for yourself—it means 
‘light.’ ” 

Letitia Ormond shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“T don’t believe you. 
anything of what you’ve said. 
just a little mad, you know.” 

She stopped, and once more came to- 
ward him as if to put her hand on his 
arm, but the appearance of a servant at 
the other end of the hall restrained her. 

Tempest turned back, irritated, dis- 
comfited, somewhat amused. He stepped 
out onto the balcony and made the turn. 
Lucy was gone! Then he passed along 
the balcony to another window, opening 
into the library, and there, in a recess 
of ene of the windows, Lucy Carew 
sat quietly reading, the sunset light 
upon her. Her face was colorless and 
her hands were trembling, but Tem- 
pest did not see this. For him she 
seemed to sit there in peace, and the 
face that she lifted to him was so un- 
troubled and serene that he could have 
fallen at her feet. 

He tortured himself as to whether 
or not Lucy had heard, and how much. 
If she had heard, how would it affect 
her? He believed he understood her 


I don’t believe 
You're 


sufficiently to know that it would not 
be indifferent to her. 

During the drive back from Pen- 
thuen to Craven House, he was not 
able to study her. Perhaps his excite- 
ment blurred his vision. Several times 
he passed his hand across his eyes, and 
without attracting her attention, tried 
to see what was the expression of her 
face. He saw her very faintly. She 
thought that once, under his breath, he 
uttered an exclamation. 

He made himself perfectly charming 
during the drive; this he well knew 
how to do. He talked to her; he com- 
pelled her to give him her intellectual 
attention; he crowded out of her mind 
every possible thought but himself. 

He left her at the Ramsdills’ and 
said nothing whatsoever about seeing 
her the following day. He left her, 
and he did not know whether he left 
her to uncertainty or to complete igno- 
rance as to the episode with Lady Or- 
mond that afternoon. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tempest got up at dawn, paced his 
bedroom, paced his study. Then he 
went downstairs and watched for Lucy. 

“She will never come again,” he said 
to himself, “never. She’s gone back to 
the United States, to the newspaper— 
and quite right. Letty did a good turn 
for the child.” 

Then he gathered together all her 
manuscript. On the top was a sonnet 
that he had written during the last few 
days. She was already half an hour 
late. 

“Now, then,” he said, “I’m going to 
give her an hour in which to be jealous 
—in which to make up her mind to be 
late—in which to decide that she won’t 
come. If she doesn’t come, I’m going 
to tear these all up.” 

In another five minutes, he saw her 
coming up the drive. 
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Lucy found Tempest standing there 
with the manuscripts in his hand. 

“Well,” he said, “if you hadn’t come 
to-day, I was going to tear these all 
up, really.” 

The delight on his face was almost 
too much for Lucy. She turned away 
from him, taking off her coat and 
gloves. To-day she laid aside her hat, 
which she had not done before. 

“Good!” he said. “I like to see you 
with your hat off. It looks as if you 
were at home. Now, don’t let’s start 
right in to work like two old fogies 
who never allow themselves a mo- 
ment’s leeway. Sit down quietly and 
peacefully and let’s talk. I was half 
afraid you wouldn’t come to-day.” 

He saw her flush. 

“Didn’t you expect me 

“T suppose I must have. I hoped you 
would come. I was waiting for you at 
the window. Let’s have a holiday to- 
day.” 

“We had a holiday yesterday, Mr. 
Tempest.” 

“T haven’t talked to you about your- 
self at all. I want to now. Do you 
think I am the most selfish brute you 
have ever known?” 

“T’ve never thought about that—no.” 

“Why,” he said, “I am, of course, 
horribly selfish, but it hasn’t been self- 
ishness that has made me seem indif- 


” 


>) 


ferent to you—— 

“I’ve never felt that about it, 
Mr. Tempest.” 

“It seems,” he said, “a year ago since 
you came to me on that windy night in 
a storm. You came against my will. 
I was rude, but you forgave me.” He 
drew near to her. “Do you know, I 
love to think of that first evening? You 
were a witch, a magician. You brought 
a wand and touched all the chained-up 
fancies of my mind and set them free. 
I like to think that you just atpeared, 
as if you had been a fairy godmother 
out of a pumpkin at my door.” 


way 


Lucy Carew leaned over and took up 
her notebook and pencil. 

“No,” he said, putting his hand over 
hers and taking the pencil away, “I 
don’t want you to write to-day. I want 
to walk back with you to the cottage. 
Let’s start now. You'll be just in time 
for luncheon.” 

At a little lane well on toward the 
town, he parted from her. As he did 
so, he said: 

“As long as you live, you will never 
know what you have done for me, Miss 
Carew, and I can never tell you. It 
has occurred to me several times that 
since you do work for your living, there 
may be some question of ~ He 


hesitated a moment; he saw her flush. 
“T can’t bear to think that you should 
that you should need 


want anything, 
anything.” 

She seemed to grow cold and pale 
before him. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “how can you 
speak of such a thing?” 

They were quite by themselves in the 
little lane. The next second he had 
taken both her hands and pressed them 
against his breast. Then he seemed to 
throw them from him, turned his back 
on her, and left her standing there with- 
out another word, alone. 


On Tempest’s return to Craven 
House, he went directly to Mrs. Hen- 
ley’s little room. Every object in this 
simple little room had a memory for 
him. No sentimental revolution had 
transformed it into an eighteenth-cen- 
tury bandbox. It was English, English 
to the core. Here Mrs. Henley had 
lived a tranquil existence; here forty 
years had passed over her head. She 
had been a very young woman when she 
had come as underhousekeeper to Cra- 
ven. 

Basil Tempest had associations even 
with the roses on the wall; his childish 
imagination had tied and untied those 
knots till the ribbons had fallen in con- 
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fusion in his mind. There was a man- 
tel clock with quaint Chinese figures 
which had been brought to Mrs. Henley 
by a sailor brother. It had made the 
little Basil dream of ships and ports 
that possessed the fascination of the far 
away. Of course he had intended going 
off with the seafaring brother on a 
dream ship some day, just as he had 
intended doing everything that ever 
stimulated his ardent fancy. 

There, in the big armchair with its 
print-covered back and arms, Mrs. Hen- 
ley, his only mother, had nursed him 
and soothed his griefs. Many and 
many a time he had come to that 
homely room with his childish miseries. 
He had confided to Mrs. Henley what 
he could and had wept away his grief 
on her motherly breast. He had come 
later with the miseries of man’s love, 
which he could not confide, but he had 
never gone away without some solace. 
To-day he came in and shut the door. 
Mrs. Henley sat there in her big arm- 
chair. 

He thought to himself: 

“She’s old. Henny’s aged very much 
of late, but she’ll stand by me to the 
end.” 

He said aloud: “Henny, what is 
there here that smells of wools and 
worsteds and fire and fogs and tea? 
Sit still. Don’t you get up, my dear. 
I’m going to sit down.” 

He seated himself on a corner of the 
table and stared down at her. 

He was past forty years old, but she 
alone would have known it, for there 
was no gray in the thick, dark hair 
growing closely around his beautiful 
head. He was bodily and mentally so 
vibrant, so strong, that he would never 
be old. Indeed, to the housekeeper, he 
had never grown up. His uncontrolled 
nature had often made him seem like 
a naughty child to her. When he was 
at his best, she called him “my dear, 


dear boy.” She had already wept bit- 


ter tears over him. She was glad that 
she was not his mother. 

Tempest, still staring down at her, 
said abruptly: 

“Henley, she must go.” 

Mrs. Henley knitted a bit in order 
to collect herself. Then she put her 
work down on the table and looked at 
Tempest over her glasses. 

“He speaks of the poor thing as if 
she were the underhousemaid,” she 
thought to herself. 

“Why, I’m heart sorry, Mr. Basil.” 

“Sorry!” he demanded. “For her? 
Why ?” 

“She’s a sweet and gentle lady. I’ve 
grown fond of her, coming as she does 
here day in and day out, and no one 
could think harm of her.” 

Tempest exclaimed furiously: 

“Think harm!’ 

“Well, Mr. Basil,” said the house- 
keeper steadily, “a young lady alone 
here—with no mother and no friend, 
even—why, the village might talk. But 
this young lady bears it in her face 
that she is good and true.” 

Tempest interrupted her. 

“Of course she does—of course she 
does! And good she shall remain. She 
must go—she must leave Cravensford. 
No good comes to her from staying 
on——” 

“But,” interrupted the housekeeper, 
“how about you, Mr. Basil?” 

Tempest smiled 

“My 
would sacrifice anything to me. You 
don’t seem to consider her at all—her 
feelings, her reputation. You’ve only 
been thinking that she was good for. 
me.” 

“Dear, dear!” she exclaimed. “Oh, 
Mr. Basil, I thought no wrong for her 
or for you.” 

Tempest shrugged. 

“There’s no good 
good for me in the world.” 

Mrs. Henley’s hands were 
over her’ knitting. There was a 


dear,” he said, “I believe you 


for me—nothineg 


clasped 


wed 
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ding ring, fine and yellow, on her fin- 
ger; Tempest had watched that ring 
grow thin for years. 

“You’re wrong, Mr. Basil. 
a wife, children ‘i 

Tempest laughed unpleasantly. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “for others. 
They have nothing to do with me. 
Please renounce your fairy tales, 
Henny. There are only gruesome ones 
left—tales with which to frighten chil- 
dren.” 

He covered his eyes with his hand as 
he spoke. His hand was strong and 
slender; there was nothing effeminate 
about it, albeit the tips were the taper- 
ing psychic ones of the poet. He re- 
covered himself after a few moments, 
and repeated: 

“Miss Carew must leave 
leave.” 

Mrs. Henley, with her eyes upon him, 
said : 

“Yes, sir; yes, Mr. Basil.” 

“Well,” he emphasized, looking down 
at her, “I shall never tell her to go.” 
His eyes were fastened on the old, anx- 
ious face. “J shall never tell her to 
go because I don’t want her to go. Do 
you understand—that I don’t want her 
to go?” 

“Yes, Mr. Basil.” 

“T want nothing in the 
little as that. Do you understand me?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Tempest.” 

“She 
Henny. 


There’s 


she must 


world so 


must not come _ to-morrow, 
She must never come again.” 
back his head, and the 
shadows seemed to creep from the mel- 
ancholy eyes and to spread all over 
his features. It seemed as if the spirits 
of night, the spirits of darkness, banded 
together to cast their baneful wings 
over him. 

“You 
again.” , 

“T understand, my dear. I can’t bear 
it!’ Mrs. Henley gazed at him. Her 
enderness and her pity brooded over 
is bowed figure. ' 


He threw 


understand, Henny—not 


t 
t 
} 
i 


He had again covered his eyes with 
his hand, exclaiming: 

“Fire, Henny, flaming fire, live coals, 
red-hot, on each lid! This cursed mal- 
ady is destroying me, mind and soul! 
Oh, God! To be blind, blind! I blind, 
whose eyes were created to see every 
beauty in the universe—every beauty, 
great and small! Think of it—to re- 
nounce the image of the world, never 
to see the form and line and contour 
of anything again, never to rejoice in 
color, to go mad over it! To be forced 
to retire into myself—this horrible 
prison that myself is, with all its mem- 
ories that I have not taken any pains 
to make decent! Forced back with the 
ghouls of my mind because I have 
never taken any pains to fill heart and 
brain with angels of light! 

“T shall never write another line 
again, of course; I shall never create 
any more. I’m too selfish—I can’t live 
with this anguish. I revolt; I shall 
never be reconciled ! 

“Even now, Henny, I can scarcely 
see you. There have been days when 
I would have torn my eyes open in 
order to see her more plainly! Just 
think of it! I shall potter from now 
on around the earth, and I have been 
vain enough to think that I used to walk 
well. I shali fumble my way to a 
chair—I shall stumble as I walk—l 
shall feel my through life, when 
I used to break through as if obstacles 


way 
were reeds! 

“You have watched this malady come 
on me, Henny. You watched it come 
to my father. You have understood it. 
You have seen me suffer, and I know 
that you have wondered et my control 
many times.” Then he added signifi- 
cantly: “I bear it because there exists 
an oblivion for everybody when things 
get too hard. There is always the open 
door.” 

In the anguish of what he said, star- 
ing at her as he did, his zyes were 
blood red, as if horribly suitused with 
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a supreme Gethsemane. The old 
woman lifted to him a face sublime in 
its tenderness. Her tears were flow- 
ing freely. 

“And I’ve been so mad as to dream 
of happiness! I’ve dreamed of a love 
that might be strong enough to take my 
hand and go with me into this living 
hell! There I proved that I was mad. 
Such goodness doesn’t exist in a wom- 
an’s heart, and I shall protect myself 
henceforth.” 

Mrs. Henley knew him too well to 
permit herself to break forth into the 
grief her heart contained. He was 
her master; he gave his confidence, but 
he admitted no familiarity. 

He said in a few moments: 

“You will find some means to see 
Miss Carew. Tell her what you like, 
only prevent her coming here again. As 
for me, I am incapable of anything.” 

He rose to go. The housekeeper 
followed him to the door, and when he 
had left her, she fell upon her knees 
by the-little chair that he had «used 
to sit in as a child, and wept and prayed 
for him, determined in her heart that 
if anything on earth could save him, 
he should be saved. 


CHAPTER XI. 


It did not call for an astuteereader 
of character to remark the change in 
Mrs. Ramsdill’s guest. The fine air of 
Blankshire failed to freshen the roses 
in her cheeks. Her walks to and from 
Craven did not stimulate her appetite. 
She was very much altered, and little 
Mrs. Ramsdill tried to tempt her with 
the best of her homely fare, but in vain. 

One afternoon, as she was standing 
in the kitchen window pondering on the 
ways of men, the caprices of women, 
to her surprise she saw Mrs. Henley, 
Mr. Tempest’s housekeeper, coming up 
the walk. 

It was an unusual visit. Polly Rams- 
dill welcomed her guest with great def- 


erence and a burning desire to speak to 
her about her American boarder. 

Mrs. Henley sailed in in rigid black 
silk and a fetching little bonnet with 
strings tied under her chin. Her veil 
was a bit mottled, for she had cried 
through it on her way down from the 
great house. 

“Miss Carew, Mrs. Henley, has just 
come hin from walking.” Polly dusted 
a spotless chair and stood beside it 
hopefully, although she did not venture 
to suggest that Mrs. Henley should sit 
down. “I do think that the young lady 
walks her flesh off and her color as 
well.” 

“You think she’s a bit seedy, Polly?” 

“Well, ’m’”—Mrs. Ramsdill coughed 
—‘you know there’s some as never does 
good out of their natural hair, like they 
were vegetubbles. Now, if she were a 
flower, I should say she was withering ; 
as it is, she’s pining.” 

Mrs. Ramsdill thought that Miss Ca- 
rew would see Mrs. Henley, and that 
lady went directly up to the little room 
under the eaves. 

Miss Carew stood before a bit of a 
mirror in which were reflected sky, 
meadow, and her own face. Lucy had 
seen strange things pass across that 
glass, like the Lady of Shalott. She 
stood there crowned by her shining 
hair. 

“What lovely hair, miss, and what 
lot of it!” 

Polly Ramsdill was right—Miss Ca- 
rew’s color was all gone. The day 
she had arrived at Craven House, even 
after her long walk, she had looked the 
picture of health. 

“What lovely, lovely hair!” 

Miss Carew, it seemed, was perfectly 
well. She thanked Mrs. Henley very 
much indeed. 

“Tt’s no wonder you’re a bit tired, 
miss,” said the housekeeper, “writing 
and writing day after day. Why, it’s 
more than I can understand how people 
sets it out of their heads.” 


dD 
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Mrs. Henley was surprised to find 
that, as she looked at Miss Carew, she 
was thinking of her very intently as a 
human ‘being. The young, vigorous, 
lovely girl before her struck a note of 
admiration and affection. Mrs. Henley 
had thought of nothing all her life but 
her master, whom she adored. Now 
she wanted something for him. She 
had wanted many things for him since 
she had come to Craven House, and at 
no matter what sacrifice, she had got 
them for him. Now what she wanted 
for him was love and care. If he 
couldn’t have what she longed to give 
him, she believed it would be the end 
of his life—her poor, blighted boy! 

Lucy sat herself upon the bed, and 
Mrs. Henley sat down beside her. She 
lifted her mottled veil, revealing her 
disturbed face and her tear-reddened 
eyes. Then, without the slightest ef- 
fort at control, she put her hands be- 
fore her face with an old-fashioned ges- 
ture of despair. Choked with sobs, she 
said, while her eyes streamed over: 

“Oh, miss, what a terribly cruel 
world it is, to be sure, what an odd, 
cruel world! Mr. Tempest,” she went 
on, “Mr. Basil—he’s very, very ill in- 
deed.” 

“Til!” exclaimed Miss Carew. 
Mrs. Henley !” 

The old woman removed her hands 
white the 


“Oh, 


from her face and saw how 
girl had grown. 

“What has happened to Mr. Tem- 
pest ?” 

“Nothing sudden, miss, nothing more 
than it was yesterday—nothing that you 
could see. But he is terribly ill, and 
my heart is breaking.” 

“T’ve seen that Mr. Tempest is nerv- 
ous and excited, but I thought it was a 
great relief for him to work. Perhaps 
I have been wrong.” 

“Oh, no,” the other hurried on. “Far 
from it. You’ve been a blessing, a 
good, dear blessing.” 


Her way of putting it was sweet, and 
it soothed the heartache that Lucy was 
beginning to feel intensely. Mrs. Hen- 
ley continued incoherently : 

“The day I let you in, miss, I can 
never forget how you stood there wet 
and cold, like a child lost in a storm, 
and you were so eager and your eyes 
were so bright, and you says to me so 
determined, ‘I must see Mr. Tempest.’ 
Do you remember, miss?” 

Lucy nodded. Did she remember? 
Could she ever forget? 

“I had just left the master, a half 
hour before, shut up in that dreary 
room with his books, which he wouldn't 
read, or his writing, which he swore 
that he would never touch again. Why, 
miss, as you came in that night, you 
made me somehow think of the stories 
that-I used to tell him when he was a 
boy. You made me think of the fairy 
tales he used to love. You gave me a 
feeling of oddness, miss, as if you had 
dropped in with the rain and was some 
kind of a bewitchment.” 

Mrs. Henley’s listener did not smile; 
she remembered with a thrill what the 
master himself had said. He had called 
her a fairy godmother. 

“That very night, Miss Carew, I 
seemed to see things as they are. I 
says to myself: ‘Harm my dear boy 
it can’t, but do him good it may.’ And 
so, miss, while you were thanking me 
for being so kind—perhaps I oughtn’t 
to say it—I was thinking only of him.” 
With a sweet pathos, as if she appealed 
to Lucy for forgiveness, she added, 
“I’m afraid I shall always be thinking 
only of him to the last.” 

Lucy Carew asked her no questions. 
She just sat and gazed at her. There 
was a charm, a fascination about the 
conversation ; nevertheless, she dreaded 
what the woman was going to say. She 
realized at this moment that there was 
a message here for her that she would 
have to receive. She sat patiently be- 
fore the changing emotions and the love 
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on the wrinkled old face, and mur- 
mured : 

“Do you regret having let me in, 
Mrs. Henley?” 

“My dear,” exclaimed the other, “I 
don’t know! If I have let you in to 
stay forever, then I am very glad, but 
if’ it’s only to make him suffer more, 
then I shall never forgive myself. If 
there were only some hand to guide 
him, some hand he would love!” 

She clasped her hands together, and 
Miss Carew asked in a voice that 
sounded hard to her because the girl 
was struggling for control: 

“Please don’t tell me any more, Mrs. 
Henley.” 

The old woman wiped her eyes and 
sighed. 

“Does Mr. Tempest know that you 
have come to see me?” 

“He bade me come, dear.” 

“He bade you come?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“But for what—for what?” 

“T can’t ever tell you, miss.” 

Miss Carew seized the housekeeper’s 
hands, looking at her with surprise and 
something like terror. 

“But you must teil me! Mr. Tem- 
pest sent you to me for what?” 

The old creature did not wish to be 
disloyal. Nevertheless, she was bent 
on accomplishing her end. With her 
face quite close to Lucv’s, the tears 
bright on her eyelids, she whispered: 

“Oh, miss, if there were only some 
one to save him!” Instinctively she felt 
that the woman whose clasp on her arm 
did not loosen was proud. 

Lucy Carew, with an effort and in 
a voice so low that Mrs. Henley could 
hardly hear her, said: 

“Mrs. Henley, I don’t understand 
you. Save him from what?” 

“Why, miss,” said the housekeeper, 
“T think he would kill me if I told 
you.” 

“Well, should you tell me?” 

“Oh, ves, dear, yes.” 


“Tell me, then, Mrs. Henley—save 
him from what?” 

“Why,” said the old woman, cover- 
ing her eyes with her hand, “dear, all 
the rest of his life he will be like this.” 

“What do you mean? How do you 
mean—like this?” 

“He is going into the shadows.” She 
felt the girl’s hand tighten on her arm. 

“You mean his wonderful, beautiful 
mind ?” 

“No, no, thank God! Not that, not 
that!” 

“What then?” 

Lucy heard the words through a mist 
of excitement and tension: 

“Blind, blind!” 

There was a second’s silence. As 
Mrs. Henley removed her hand from 
her eyes, she saw that the girl had cov- 
ered hers. She heard Lucy say: 

“Oh, no, no, no! Not Basil Tem- 
pest! Those beautiful eyes! Those 
wonderful eyes! And he loves the 
world—he loves beauty! Oh, no, no!” 

The next moment those motherly 
arms were around her. 

“Bless you for that! Bless you for 
just those words—that face!” 

The girl clung to her. Mrs. Henley 
heard her say: 

“T understand why you came to me. 
How wonderful if some one could be 
found who would go blind through the 
world in his stead—bear. his burdens 
for him—if some one could be found 
who would take his hand!” 

Mrs. Henley, gazing at her, sat away 
a bit. 

“My dear, he says he cares for that 
one too much to let her sacrifice her- 
self. He would spare her—he would 
do anything to spare her. He would 
never let her do: it.” 

With an impulsive gesture, Lucy 
threw her arms around the old woman’s 
neck and hid her face on the motherly 
bosom. She cried there; then she lifted 
her face and wiped away her tears. 











“How good you are, Mrs. Henley! 
What a mother you have been!” 

Mrs. Henley drew down her veil. 
She rose to go. 

“He will miss me,” she said. - 

Lucy led her to the door, clinging 
to her arm. 

“But you never told me your mes- 
sage. You needn’t. I know it. Mr. 
Tempest told you to come here and 
send me away.” 

Mrs. Henley smiled faintly. 

“That’s it, miss. He doesn’t know, 
you see, what I know about you.” 

Lucy blushed furiously. 

“You mustn’t tell him.” 

“Oh, surely not, miss. 
like taking happiness out of his hands.’ 

Once more, at the door, Lucy put 
both her hands on the housekeeper’s 
shoulders and, searching her face, asked 
her in a low voice: 

“Dear Mrs. Henley, are you per- 
fectly, perfectly sure?” 

The other’s face saddened again. 

“Oh, so terribly sure, dearie.” 

“T don’t mean that,” said Lucy Ca- 
rew with difficulty. “I mean about his 
caring so much for some one that he 
would spare her at any cost.” 

Mrs. Henley took one of the slender, 
cold hands and lifted it to her lips. 
she said. 


It would be 


’ 


“Quite sure,” 


CHAPTER XII. 
\fter Tempest’s housekeeper had 
gone, the little American girl sat for 


a long time before the window under 
the eaves. Her hands trembled so that 
she was obliged to clasp them tightly 
together, unlocking them now and then 
to wipe away her tears. First of all, 
she cried for him. The news that the 
housekeeper had brought her came with 
a terrible shock. She couldn’t believe 
it true. This explained all his gloom 
and his moods. She remembered one 
of the poems in the first book she had 
ever read of his—“In Tenebris.” Now 
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she knew what that meant. Then she 
cried a bit, because, if Mrs. Henley 
really knew what she was saying, then 
she was happy no matter what the fu- 
ture might bring. However, she was 
full of doubts. She couldn’t quite be- 
lieve that the housekeeper knew. She 
thought she knew Tempest so well. 
She would require very much more 
than this to make it true. She remem- 
bered Penthuen. She remembered 
everything that had taken place on that 
balcony. And a dozen times she re- 
peated to herself: 

“I must be very, very sure indeed.” 

The next day there was no sign from 
Craven House and none from her. 
Finally, im the evening, Polly Ramsdill 
fetched her up a note from Mrs. Hen- 
ley: 

Honorep Miss: I must have done wrong 
to go to you. I don’t think you understand 
what I mean. He is so alone. He is so 
alone. Oh, my poor boy! . 

Lucy hardly read the rest of the let- 
ter. Putting on her hat and coat, she 
started out toward Craven. Halfway 
up the road, she turned back again. She 
couldn’t go. 

She let three days pass. On the 
fourth, very early, she heard a horse 
dash by her window. Lying in her 
little bed, she could see in her mirror 
the reflection of sky, meadow, and road. 
She saw that the rider was Tempest. 
He stopped to speak to Mrs. Ramsdill, 
left a package in her hands, and turned 
back, riding madly away. The mists 
clouded the glass, and when Mrs. Rams- 
dill came in with a parcel for Lucy, 
the girl was crying. 

Lucy Carew understood, as_ she 
touched the unopened parcel, that its 
contents would decide her life. She 
opened the package and some sheets 
of manuscript fell into her hands. For 
some time she studied the difficult writ- 
ing. It looked as if it had been writ- 
ten in his sleep. The uncertain lines 


awoke a great wave of tenderness in 
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her and carried her to him like a wave 
of the sea, and then she read, follow- 
ing the wonderful words, marveling, 
overwhelmed by their beauty. One 
after another, she read the famous son- 
nets “To Lucia.” 

Beautiful! Beautiful! Oh, here was 
the conclusion of the old theme! The 
poet had finished his series. The cycle 
of sonnets was complete. They had 
reached their mellow, beautiful conclu- 
sion. The verses that Lucy read were 
immortal. As long as the English lan- 
guage lived, those sonnets would be 
mentioned as among the most beautiful. 
They shone and burned. They were all 
for Lucy—all for little Lucy Carew. 
Heavens, how proud she was! Heav- 
ens, how it made her suffer, rejoice, 
smile, weep! She kissed them; she held 
them against her breast; she pressed 
them to her cheek; she read them aloud 
to herself, crying over the lines. 

She stood for a few moments before 
the glass in her nightdress, with the pa- 
pers still held against her heart. Mrs. 
Henley had said, “Oh, for a hand that 
he could love that would guide him!” 
How could Lucy guide him? He was 
her tyrant, her master. Then she real- 
ized that he would be blind, and with 
that thought she understood what the 
verses revealed. Written as they had 
been in obscurity, and yet illumined as 
they were, she knew how this man’s 
love for her must have shone through 
him in the darkness. He had called the 
conclusion “To Lucia,” and he meant 
that she was his light. 

The little mirror showed her a se- 
rious and lovely face, and as she stood 
there, the sunlight poured in through 
the window. Her eyes were contem- 
plating gloomy visions, and the burst 
of brightness hurt her, as if her eyes, 
like his, were dim. 

“Oh,” she said to herself, “if I could 
only make myself into light for him! 
I would give up my soul to be his 
vision! If I could bring him sight, I 


would be willing to be lost in him for- 
ever and cease to be!” 

The wintry mists seemed to blow 
across the glass itself, but this modern 
Lady-of Shalott said to herself: 

“T’ve just seen the man I love ride 
across the mirror, but it didn’t ‘crack 
from side to side.’ I don’t believe 
there’s any curse upon us,” and Lucy 
turned away to dress herself in the old, 
plain dress she had worn when she 
first arrived in England, and walked 
over to Craven House. 


As she followed the avenue, the 
mists shook their damp wings all 
around her. Her quickly moving figure 
cut the vapor and it closed behind her 
again. Through the wintry fog, the 
shapes of the trees seemed to her like 
seaweed in a muggy sea. 

When she was about three-quarters 
of the way up the drive, she heard the 
trot of a horse’s feet approaching, and 
then the horse’s body and head loomed 
up so close to her that she gave a cry, 
and the horse was pulled up so sud- 
denly that he almost reared. Lucy 
looked up and saw that the rider was a 
woman, a lady in a tricornered hat. It 
seemed to Lucy that her coat and her 
cheeks and her lips were all one color— 
scarlet. 

The woman exclaimed as if she were 
half frightened and half annoyed: 

“My heavens! I might have run you 
down!” She stared down through the 
mist at Lucy. Then an expression of 
quick curiosity shot across her hand- 
some, mocking face. “You might have 
made my horse throw me. I wonder 
you didn’t.” 

Lady Ormond held her horse quiet, 
bending a scrutinizing glance upon this 
young woman, who, slender and no less 
good looking than herself, had appeared 
so unexpectedly in the avenue. 

This girl presented immediately a 
great problem to Lady Ormond. 











“T see you are walking up to Craven 
House?” 

"., 

“Well, it’s just before you. 
haps you know the way.” 

[ think I shall find the way.” 

Lady Ormond noticed the girl’s plain 
dress and that she carried in her hand 
a notebook, with a little sheaf of pen- 
cils under the elastic. Perhaps she had 
a Baedeker up her sleeve. 

“You are a tourist—an American 
tourist ?” 

“How did you guess that?” 

“Oh, you speak American. 
House is never open to visitors. Now, 
Penthuen and the other castles are. 
You won’t get in. I fancy you’re a 
hero worshiper. You’re going to try 
to get a glimpse of Mr. Tempest. You 
Americans are great hero worshipers.” 

“Yos;” 

Lady Ormond’s. horse stretched out 
his long neck. The smoke from his 
nostrils blended with the mist. The 
mists, too, flew about the head of the 
American and the trim red figure of 
the lady rider. She gathered up her 
slackened reins. 

“I’ve been following the hounds,” 
she vouchsafed. “I just cut through 
Craven.” 

She leaned on the pommel of her 
saddle, her mind traveling back to Pen- 
thuen. Suddenly she exclaimed: 

“Oh, oh, I say!” She did not seem 
the what remem- 
bered. “I’ve seen you before!” 

Lucy Carew, who knew Lady Or- 
mond as well as if she had seen her 
daily for years, said: 

“T don’t remember ever having met 


Per- 





Craven 


to like taste of she 


you.” 
“Yes, yes,” said Lady Ormond 
slowly, looking down at her. “You 


wore a bright red dress and were driv- 
ing with Mr. Tempest in his motor, and 
I was behind you all the way from 
Penthuen.” 

Lucy Carew’s cheeks flamed. Lady 
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Ormond nodded with a sort of satis- 
faction. 

“Oh, I say! Of course—of course!” 

The two women looked at each other 
through the mists that flew about their 
charming figures in little broken clouds. 

“Oh, how delicious! Of course you 
will find Craven House open.” She 

ive a cool laugh. “The door was shut 
to me. Isn’t life too dreadfully comic 
and too killingly droll?” 

She was very angry. This morning 
she had ridden to Craven House deter- 
mined to see Tempest, and-he had sent 
down word that he saw no one. She 
had been forced to ride away, but of 
course he would see this girl, this raw, 
uninteresting little American, who went 
to him with the simplicity of a dairy- 
maid. 

“Ask Mr. Tempest to show you the 
Empire room. It’s a bijou,” she said 
maliciously. “If you like ‘doing’ old 
houses, ask him to show you the Em- 
pire room.” 

As Lucy’s dignity, her silence, her 
blushes, and her unashamed eyes, im- 
pressed themselves even upon this blasé 
society woman, she said suddenly: 

“Your name is Lucy, isn’t it?” 

“How do you know?” 

“T am Lady Ormond, a very, very 


old friend of Mr. Tempest’s. He has 
often spoken to me of you.” 

Lady Ormond’s words did their 
work. Her blow told. She nodded 


delighted with her untruthfulness. 
“Oh, there is the horn!” 
It was so faint that Lucy did not 


hear it. She touched her horse. She 
rode into the mists, leaving the girl 


trembling like a leaf, and humiliated 
and ashamed for the first time. Never- 
theless, she went on. So he had spoken 
to Lady Ormond of her! Oh, whai 
had she been doing? How mad she 
had been! 

She would probably have turned and 
run away if the fog, as it has a fashion 
of doing, had not lifted absolutely and 
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revealed the great mass of Craven 
House just before her. Lucy shud- 
dered. A sickening jealousy took the 
place of all other feelings. The prints 
of Lady Ormond’s horse’s feet were 
on the damp earth up to the very ter- 
race steps. She had come from here! 
She had come from the house itself! 
Oh, she couldn’t bear it! She wouldn’t! 
It was too humiliating! Even one of 
the rooms bore her stamp—her im- 
press. 

The large door gleamed before her, 
its highly polished surface blurred here 
and there by the mist that lay in little 
pearly lines along the carving. Lucy 
remembered that Lady Ormond’s hand 
had just touched the knocker, that the 
great door had opened to let her come 
out. 

She saw her own indiscretion now in 
its true light. She ought never to have 
come like this. Mrs. Henley was noth- 
ing but a foolish old woman. What 
was she doing here? And then the 
thought of Basil came to her with such 
anguish, with such a piercing knowl- 
edge of how she loved him, that her 
cheeks burned with shame. 

The rustle of leaves on the terrace 
close at her hand brought her to a 
realization of how undignified it would 
be for her to turn and flee under the 
very eyes of the servants to whom she 
was already too familiar, and the long 
window of the Empire room caught her 
attention. Lady Ormond’s last words 
came to her. She would slip in through 
this window to the Empire room, put 
the precious sonnets on the table, and 
then go away. She turned the knob 
of the French window, it opened, and 
she stepped quickly in. 

For a moment she thought that she 
had mistaken the room as she looked 
hastily around for the dazzling welcome 
of the yellow brocade. What had hap- 
pened to the Empire room? Where 
was it? 

She stood in the center of a room 


hung with shining chintz. Its furni- 
ture was covered with the same mate- 
rial, the pale tone of the background 
softening the gay blue of the flowers 
and the plumage of the miraculous 
birds. On a mahogany table stood a 
glass lamp under a shade with a silken 
fringe. There was an open worktable 
with wools and tapestries; there was a 
tapestry frame before the fireplace, a 
low-seated Chippendale armchair near 
it. Across the brass firedogs glowed 
the red embers of a half-burned-out 
fire. The room was fragrant with the 
scent of old-time things; it seemed to 
exhale a perfume of the past, with 
which the wide-open roses in a silver 
bowl by the fire blended their transient 
perfume of the present. 

Nothing in the world could have 
spoken so tenderly as this room to Lucy 
Carew. She was a wonderfully subtle 
woman, a very understanding one. She 
knew in a moment that Basil had tried 
to bring his childhood’s past back to 
him, and had effaced, as far as he 
could, all the memories that connected 
him with Lady Ormond. 

The sonnets were in her hand. Oh, 
how could she leave them here now? 
Oh, how could she go? She couldn’t 
leave him a lonely victim to a future 
that it would be hard for her to imag- 
ine for any one in the world. As for 
connecting it with Basil Tempest, whom 
she loved—how could she? 

In the idea of leaving him alone to 
such a fate, she forgot Lady Ormond 
entirely, and in another moment she 
heard Tempest’s step in the hall and 
stood breathless. 

He opened the door and came in 
slowly. He was looking at her, but 
he did not greet her. She said quickly: 

“Mr. Tempest.” 

Tempest gave an exclamation and 
started toward her. Then he said: 

“Oh, stand still, won’t you? Don’t 
move. Are you there? Of course you 
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are—I hear you. I'll feel my way to 
you.” 

Lucy’s heart seemed to beat above 
her breath. 

“T say, would you mind speaking 
again? I'll come to you.” 

“Mr. Tempest! Dear Mr. Tempest!” 

Basil touched the girl’s hand; then 
he infolded her arm, and gripping her 
as if his hand were of iron, he searched 
her face. 

“This room’s 


it? 


as dark as a pit, isn’t 


Lucy steadied her voice. 

“It’s a foggy, gloomy day, but it’s 
not quite dark. Does it seem quite 
dark to you, Mr. Tempest?” 

Tempest made no answer, but put 
both his hands under her chin and 
lifted up her face, seeming to search the 
very depths of air to find its light. He 
bent close to her, and the intensity of 
his passion, the keenness of the suffer- 
ing there, transfixed the girl, who lifted 
her streaming eyes to him. 


Basil Tempest put his hand on her 
hair. 

“What lovely hair! 
along it like sun in the reeds. 
hair can hold the light so, why can’t 


The light runs 
If your 
hold it? Your lovely eyes! 
I believe all the light 
in them. : 


my eyes 
They’re wells. 
there is is there 
the matter with my miserable v1 
hold all the light, Lucy I 


enough, God knows, 


“hat’s what’s 

10n-— 
you have 
looked at you often 
yet to-day I feel I have never seen 
before. J it’s because I’m los- 
ing you.” 

Lucy exclaimed : 
me!” and in another moment she had 
hidden her face against his breast. 

“My God!” said Tempest. “Why am 
[ tempted like this?” 

She said: “You need never lose me 
unless you don’t want me.” 

“Want you!” Tempest laughed. 
“Don’t you know?’ He added, “I’m 
a wreck, a crippled creature.” 


suppos 


Carew “Losing 


Lucy lifted her face to him. 

“I must be. sure of one thing,” she 
said. “Do you love me?” 

“T don’t think that is the word.” 

“It’s a good enough word for me,” 
she said, and drew both his hands 
against her heart. 

Tempest said with great feeling: 

“T believe you will save me, Lucy.” 

“T will love ‘you, Basil.” 

“You will save me if you do.” 

After a second she asked him tim- 
idly : 

“When did you begin to care for 
me?” 

“The night you came, in your little 
wet shoes. I could have kept you then 
forever, without any further words. I 
love just like that,” said Basil Tempest 

“How well you know how to love, 
Basil!” 

Tempest kissed her. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “how well I 
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know! 


It was well past the luncheon hour 
when Mrs. Henley, who had been look- 
ing the house over for the master, 
opened the morning-room door. At 
first she saw nothing in the dark room, 
where the mists were blowing across 
the windows like curtains. Tempest 
and Lucy were talking earnestly. They 
did not hear her come in. Then Mrs. 
Henley saw them standing in the win- 
dow, and she waited a few moments 
with her loving eyes on her master’s 
transfigured face. She could have 
looked at him, with his face like that, 
forever. He was smiling, and in this 
sight of him, Mrs. Henley, who had 
mothered him, forgot that he was 
blighted, forgot the malady that threat- 
ened him; and as he bent down to the 
woman who held him by the hand, and 
who, she knew, would lead him “softly 
all his days,” she went quietly out of 
the room lest she should see that kiss. 
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Miss Thackera’s 
Du Barry Ring 


By Miriam Cruikshank 


LIMATE plays curious tricks 
with temperament sometimes ; 


so people who insist upon so- 
called natural causes for all phenomena 
may see in the case of Miss Thackera 
a mere matter of latitude. However, 
when she came down to Bermuda to 
renew her girlhood’s friendship with 
Mrs. Peter Dangerfield, she was wear- 
ing the Du Barry ring and had a half- 
confessed hope that in a new environ- 
ment she might cease to feel its mere 
possession as something in the nature 
of an indiscretion. 

Outwardly the ring was not alarming 
—a quaint affair of hammered silver, 
with a long oval setting of brilliants 
framing a painted miniature of that 
fair, frail marquise who had once held 
sway over the battered thing the 
fitteenth Louis called a heart. But 
the distant relative from whom Miss 
Thackera had got it as a legacy had 
hinted in his will of traditions concern- 
ing it that were not the sort to be dis- 
cussed in the chaste Boston circles in 
which its present owner moved. 

One of these traditions was that the 
wearer of the ring, whatever her dis- 
position under ordinary circumstances, 
would not be overscrupulous in the 
means she took to win the admiration 
of the opposit2 sex, and while Miss 
Thackera was not superstitious, it 
struck her as not altogether nice to wear 
a trinket credited with such properties. 


She even broached the subject—very 
delicately of course—to the Harvard 
instructor in physics to whom it was 
generally supposed she would one day 
become engaged, and he suggested that 
a museum would be the best retreat for 
so dangerous a bauble. 

Perhaps he overstepped the bound- 
aries of his province; certainly Miss 
Thackera took the suggestion coldly; 
and though hitherto they had never dis- 
agreed except when discussing Bergsen, 
the atmosphere was strained when they 
parted that night. And when the lady 
started for Bermuda a few days later, 
it was withour his periodical offering 
of a new scientific magazine and a few 
—a very few—orchids, without even 
a steamer letter; which may account 
for——— But to get back to the ring. 

The night before she sailed, Miss 
Thackera discovered it in her hand bag. 
She had forgotten to put it in her safe- 
deposit box along with her other valu- 
ables, and it seemed scarcely wise to 
pack it in her trunk or to leave it where 
it was, so she slipped it on her finger 
temporarily. Later, having watched a 
burly expressman carry off her one 
modest piece of luggage, she looked 
down at her hand and decided that the 
disturbing ornament was pretty even if 
it was improper, and that it couldn’t 
matter so long as she wore, it only 
among strangers. 

By the time she reached Hamilton 
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Harbor, she had come to take the ring’s 
presence upon her finger for granted, 
so forgot to remove it when she caught 
sight of Peter Dangerfield’s ruddy-and- 
brouze British countenance beaming at 
her from under his white helmet, while 
his pleasantly crisp British voice de- 
manded her keys for customs inspec- 
tion. Beside Peter was Rose, slender, 
white clad, quite as girlish looking as 
on her wedding day five years before, 
despite the fact that she had fulfilled 
what the anti-feminists would call “her 
manifest destiny” in presenting her lord 
with a miniature Peter and Rose, now 
at home in the nursery. 

Did matrimony always have so agree- 
able an effect, pondered Miss Thackera. 
Could it be that living under the same 
roof with the bass voice of authority, 
and having bifurcated flannel garments 
hanging in juxtaposition with one’s 
chiffon petticoats in a common ward- 
robe, acted like daily drafts from the 
fountain of perpetual youth? The ex- 
periment looked worth while. Perhaps 
the instructor in physics—— 

Here Miss Thackera blushed. The 
blush may have been only psychic ; nev- 
ertheless, it was scorching, and so dis- 
turbing in its effect that she failed to 
analyze the vague impression of un- 
familiarity she got when a courteous 
customs official lifted her trunk lid and 
diffident thumb forefinger 
about the inner edges of the tray. Be 
the 
marked 


ran a and 


mentality cleared, trunk 
was closed, locked, and with 
cabalistic chaik hieroglyphics, and she 
and Peter and Rose were leisurely driv- 
ing along a steep white road, whose bril- 
liantly tinted border of shrubbery 
charmed her so that for the time being 
the impression was thrust into oblivion. 

From thence it returned a few hours 
later. Rose had left her in the pretty 
room that overlooked the harbor, with 
instructions to rest, unpack, and dress 
for dinner, since there would be guests. 
And with faint misgivings as to the ap- 


fore her 
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propriateness of her one temperately 
cut evening gown, she for the second 
time that day unlocked her trunk. 
Slowly she lifted the protecting towel 
from the top of the tray, pleasantly re- 
calling the considerate investigation of 
the earlier occasion; then she paused 
abruptly. The trunk was not her trunk! 
True, outwardly it was an exact dupli- 
cate, even to the initials A. T. on one 
end, but here the resemblance ceased. 

She remembered that, in her perplex- 
ity over the disposal of the Du Barry 
ring, she had neglected to annex with 
thumb tacks the visiting card she usu- 
ally employed for further identification 
on such occasions. No doubt an en- 
terprising manufacturer turned out 
trunks by the thousand patterned like 
hers, and a bungling baggageman, mis- 
led by appearances, had mixed the tags. 
Here in Bermuda? A hasty glance at 
the passenger list revealed no other 
A. T. who had come down on tiie 
steamer with her and who might lay 
claim to the frills and furbelows the 
trunk contained. common 
sense pointed out that such a twist were 
far more likely in crowded New York. 

With an odd little thrill, she thought 
of the Du Barry ring, which was sup- 
posed to equip one for philandering ad- 
venture. Could such an adventure be 
at hand? For here was surely equip- 
ment in the shape of gorgeous raiment. 


Besides, 


Had some lovely débutante, on conquest 
bent, left New York for parts unknown 
two days before, carrying with her Miss 
Thackera’s stock of Boston cut shirt 
waists, trotteur skirts, and one-piece 
frocks? Perhaps. At any rate, Miss 
Thackera had the débutante’s clothes— 
at least she had some of them. 


Il. 


At half past seven, Mrs. Peter Dan- 
gerfield peeped through the muslin cur- 
tains at her bedroom window to 
Miss Thackera crossing the grass to 


see 
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meet a tall young man in naval uni- 
form, who had dismounted from his bi- 
cycle at sight of her. She uttered a 
surprised ejaculation, and Peter, strug- 
gling frowningly with his tie, asked an 
explanation. 

“Coddy fifteen minutes  early”— 
Rose’s brows lifted slightly—‘‘and he 
and Anita introducing themselves! 
Anita used to be so demure—even as 
a young girl, cared nothing for men. 
She must have changed. And her gown 
—stunning, but absurdly short, and 
rose-colored! Anita in rose color! I 
hope she’ll not give a wrong impression 
to rr 

Peter snorted. 

“You women!” he growled. “Always 
trying to put one another in wrong! 
Miss Thackera may not be a flapper, 
but she’s a rippin’ girl—fine eyes and 
no end jolly. Why shouldn’t she wear 
rose color, with her complexion? Why 
shouldn’t she and Coddy introduce 
themselves ?” 

“Anita is my age.” Rose’s tone con- 
tained that faintly commiserating note 
the young matron sometimes adopts 
when speaking of her unmarried con- 
temporaries. “She——” 

She paused. Peter’s bulldog jaw had 
squared in the way that usually signaled 
danger, and she was bewildered. Other 
women’s husbands were often difficult, 
but hers? Nonsense! It was battling 
with the tie that had upset him. Peter 
never objected to anything she did. He 
adored her, condoned her frivolities, 
was tolerantly amused when Coddy 
hung around—as he always did when 
the Andromache chanced to be in— 
agreeing with her that jealousy was 
silly and that Coddy needed looking 
after. Why, Peter had even admitted 
that there were babies enough for the 
present, so of course he wasn’t really 
cross. Nevertheless, Mrs. Peter deftly 
shifted the conversation and as deftly 
hastened her dressing, for her quick 


ears had caught something of the laugh- 
ing talk on the lawn. 

“T am Miss Thackera, Mrs. Danger- 
field’s friend from the States,” said 
Anita. “And of course you are Mr. 
Coddington ?” 

“Oh, the serpent lady!” said Coddy, 
shaking hands. “We’ve been expecting 
you. You're needed to stir up things a 
bit.” 

“The serpent lady?” Somehow Miss 
Thackera’s repetition of the title failed 
to hold the note of surprise one familiar 
with her past might have expected. 
Her laugh had the high, lilting sweet- 
ness of a bird’s trill as she added, “If 
I remember rightly, the first serpent 
was an improper person who went about 
Eden dispensing disturbing bits of in- 
formation. Are you sure this isn’t a 
case of mistaken identity ?” 

“Quite sure, O serpent lady,” he flung 
back at her, “for you have entered 
Eden; and to prove that I have pene- 
trated your disguise, I am going to ask 
you to come out under the frangipani 
tree and teach me of the wisdom that 
is written in the sunset,” and they 
strolled off to the end of the terrace. 

When Mrs. Peter joined them, they 
were perched on the white stone wall 
telling fortunes; that is, Miss Thackera 
was looking at the lines in Coddy’s 
hand, and Coddy was looking at the Du 
Barry ring. 

“Rippin’ old thing!” he pointed out 
to Rose. “Miss Thackera says it’s full 
of white magic, and ’pon my word I 
believe her, for how else should she 
know I’d missed my chance off Heligo- 
land, but was going to have it later? 
Let me try its powers as a wishing 
ring?” This last eagerly to the ring’s 
owner. 

“Turn it round on my finger, then, 
while you wish,” she commanded, with 
a coquettish droop of her lashes. “I’ve 
promised not. to take it off.” 

Rose smiled tolerantly at the chiidish 
performance, and wondered anew what 
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had come over Anita. She found her- 
self noting the display of rose silk-in- 
ankle below Miss Thackera’s 
short, full skirts, the huge cut-steel 
buckles on her reprehensibly high- 
heeled patent-leather slippers, her mod- 
ish coiffure, her dangling earrings, and 
the tiny crescents of rouge on her cheek 
bones that gave a piquant finish to the 
natural flush of frangipani pink excite- 
ment had brought there. She reflected 
that when demure creatures like Anita 
had a late awakening, they often went 
to greater lengths than their more so- 
phisticated sisters, and were propor- 
tionately more dangerous. So much the 
more reason why she should look after 
Coddy, who, up to a certain point, was 
as susceptible as a schoolboy. And with 
Coddy’s ultimate salvation in view, she 
herded them toward the house. 

Several people were gathered on the 
veranda—inen in white dinner jackets ; 
silvery-voiced women in filmy frocks as 
scant of bodice, but not so brief of 
skirt, as Miss Thackera’s; and Peter, 
in his element as host. He took a tray 
from’ a bewildered maid and himself 
passed caviar sandwiches and glasses 
filled with a clear, brilliant-hued fluid. 

“Hibiscus cocktails,” he announced, 
“an American drink with a Bermuda 
amendment—a compliment to Miss 
Thackera—to my wife’s native country 
God save the king!” 


cased 


—to our colony. 
His eyes sparkled as he lifted his glass. 

Miss Thackera drank with the rest, 
and the pink in her cheeks grew pinker. 
Rose, watching her, remembered that 
she had grown up in a white-ribbon 
atmosphere, guessed that the cocktail 
was her first, and congratulated herself 
anew upon the arrangement of her din- 
ner table as the procession marched into 
the dining room. 

Coddy had taken in Mrs. Heath, the 
major’s wife, and was seated where her 
own eye could rest upon him. Anita, 
on Peter’s right, had on her other hand 
Kearton, the substitute organist at the 
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cathedral. He was an Englishman, 
lately come out, who looked as if he 
might have Spanish blood and a tragic 
history. Rumor credited him with an 
unfortunate love affair and a difficult 
manner, and his occasional social ap- 
pearances were due to a requeSt on the 
part of the regular organist, now off 
m his vacation, that people would look 
out for the man a bit. 

Mrs. Peter was glad she had thought 
of him for to-night. Probably he would 
have a subduing effect upon Anita, and 
Coddy, who had the sheep instinct 
where women were concerned and fol- 
lowed where other men led, would 
doubtless think the siren less a siren 
if she failed to impress this dark, 
gloomy-looking stranger. That “ser- 
pent-lady” nonsense they had talked 
had annoyed her. She decided to ask 
the queer Kearton man to play if there 
were any nerve-racking moments after 
dinner; that would fill in an evening 
that was too hot for bridge. 

So Mrs. Peter’s thoughts raced on 
from grapefruit to ices, and by the 
time they had got to coffee on the 
veranda, she had planned a complete 
elimination of Coddy from the cam- 
paign of amusements mapped out for 
Anita’s visit. Coddy was hers, to be 
peited and ordered about until it was 
time for him to go back to England 
and marry the nice girl there to whom 
he had been engaged for ever so long. 

Seemingly unaware of the perturba- 
tion she was causing her hostess, Miss 
Thackera sipped a tiny glass of liqueur 
and allowed Major Heath to light her 
cigarette. Rose, turning from making 
her graciously low-toned request to 
Kearton, was forced to admit that she 
looked wonderfully young and pretty, 
with her head tilted back against a vine 
starred with jasmine blossoms and her 
round white arm resting along the 
veranda railing. Major Heath did not 
matter. He was forty-five, given to 
fleeting fancies for every new face, yet 
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in the main loyal to his plump and placid 
spouse. But Coddy was hovering near 
again. In the scented shadow, his 
brown hand looked perilously near the 
white one on the railing, the one upon 
which gleamed the fateful Du Barry 
ring. Rose caught her breath as she 
saw. Then Kearton began to play. 
There are some musicians, who, how- 
ever finished their technique, are al- 
ways distinct entities from their instru- 
ments. However brilliantly they play, 
one never loses sight of the fact they 
are playing. There are others—and 
Kearton was one of these—whose per- 
sonality and performance are so blended 
that their music becomes a live thing— 
the sound of themselves. Kearton’s 
hands touched the keys, clung, caressed, 
and awoke the human in them. The 
bits of ivory were transformed into 
something that was pulsing and vibrant, 
something that was gay, grave, plead- 
ing, and dominant by turns. He had re- 
fused a light, saying curtly that he 
needed it no more than a blind man 
would, and both drawing-room and 
veranda were in semidarkness. Far 
away the sea swished a minor accom- 
paniment, and presently the moon rose 
over the harbor, dimming the sparkle 
of myriads of pale, low-hung stars, 
forcing its way through canopies of 
vines, and flooding everything with its 
mellow beams. A night-blooming ce- 
reus opened, and its pungent sweetness 


dominated the blended odors of jas- 
mine, rose, and spider lily, and the piano 
broke into a soft, wild, swaying melody 
that brought to the listeners a curious 
sense of expectancy. 

Miss Thackera stirred and murmured 
something about the Russian Ballet and 
a class in zsthetic and folk dancing she 
had attended last winter. Some one 
asked her to dance now, and Mrs. Peter 
seconded the request with an almost 
perfunctory “Oh, if you will, Anita? I 
remember you always danced well at 
school.” Peter and Coddy hastened to 


clear the drawing-room of surplus 
chairs and tables, and Major Heath. 
with ceremonious gallantry, conducted 
Miss Thackera to the improvised stage, 
bowed, and left her, to take his place 
among the other watchers. Kearton 
glanced toward the dancer, and a sym- 
pathetic current seemed to flash from 
his dark, melancholy eyes to hers. His 
long, thin fingers began wringing from 
the keys a rhythmic beauty that had an 
almost eerie phantasy about it. 

Perhaps to none of the watchers but 
Rose was there any marvel in the sight 
of Miss Thackera dancing—in the 
graceful swaying of her body, the flut- 
ter of her short, rose-tinted skirts, the 
twinkle of her slim, rose-incased ankles, 
the gestures of her bare white arms. 
The others took it for granted that she 
had always been the passionate, vital 
thing she seemed now, elusive and bril- 
liant as a vivid-winged butterfly. Rose 
had -known the demure and _ serious 
Anita, with a mind for university ex- 
tension courses and uplift efforts, and 
as she looked on now, she said to her- 
self : 

“She never got that from any Boston 
dancing class or from seeing a Russian 
Ballet performance. There’s something 
in her we never guessed at schoo!— 
some throwback instinct that has de- 
veloped since I came away and of which 
she has given me no inkling in her let- 
ters. If she had— 

Her musing was broken by the bril- 
liant, melodious crash that closed Kear- 
ton’s music, and Anita, flushed, starry- 
eyed, her breath coming in little tumul- 
tuous gasps, went back to her chair, 
surrounded by a guard of men. 

“She might pose for the spirit of a 
bacchanalian revel,” Rose thought irri- 
tably. “I hope she’ll have sense enough 
to refuse the wine Peter is bringing 
her. She’s too exhilarated already.” 

Miss Thackera did refuse. She felt 
no need of a stimulant. She was drink- 
ing from that intoxicating cup, mascu- 
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line adulation, and for the first time. 
Small wonder if the draft went to her 
head. Kearton came to join the group 
about her, and the others fell back a 
little to make room for him as the 
sharer of her laurels. She looked up 
at him, an odd challenge in her shining 
eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said softly. “I 
never danced to such music as yours.” 

“Thank you, rather,” he retorted, his 
voice harsh with some repressed emo- 
tion. “And you were not dancing—you 
were merely melody in motion. I 
should like to play to you really—some 
time i 

“Oh, will you?” She put out an im- 
pulsive hand and touched his for the 
veriest instant with cool, rose-tipped 
fingers. “Then perhaps you will let 
me come to the cathedral some day soon 
when you are practicing? I want to 
hear you on the organ—your own in- 
strument. I want to be alone with your 
music. I want to be able to laugh— 
to cry—to be just myself—to a 

“Anita,” interposed Mrs. 
sharply, “Mrs. Heath is going. 
waiting to say good night to you.” 
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After this 
Thackera led 
the socially 
woman 
bicycled along white, hisbiscus-hedged 
with with 
Peter. She went to regimental tennis 
parties, to other tennis parties, to tea 
at Government House, on board the 
-Indromache, in innumerable, olear.der- 
guarded gardens. She danced and 
flirted mildly. with strings of young 
service men, all of whom seemed to her 
bewilderingly alike. She bathed, took 
jaunts in jolting omnibuses, rowed and 
sailed and sketched. She decided that 
Coddy had a sulky strain and did not 
improve on acquaintance, and that Rose 
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was silly about him. She grew to think 
Peter a dear, but boring in overdoses. 
She found the unknown A. T.’s ward- 
robe delightfully adequate, and she con- 
tinued to wear the Du Barry ring. Then 
she went to Mrs. Peyton Hungerford’s 
moonlight bathing picnic. 

The picnic included some fifty or 
sixty of Bermuda’s socially elect, who 
met at a charming spot on the south 
shore on the night of the full moon, 
took a dip in the ocean, and, after dress- 
ing, divided into groups of six or more 
for a supper on the beach. The Dan- 
gerfield party—Rose and Coddy, for 
the Andromache was in, Miss Thackera 
and Peter—had ridden over on their 
bicycles and had got separated at sup- 
per time; that is, Miss Thackera had 
got separated from Peter then, the 
severing from the other two having 
taken place earlier in the evening, and 
frankly she was not altogether sorry. 

This was one of the days when Peter 
seemed heavy, when the hours dragged. 
when every one and everything seemed 
flat and stale. Perhaps the atmosphere 
was to blame, for though the night was 
wonderful to look at, there was a vapor- 
ish ring about the moon and a subtle, 
somber something in the air that seemed 
to tell of a brooding storm. Miss 
Thackera found herself next to a youth- 
ful sub, who was supposed to be en- 
gaged to the pretty girl on the other 


Du Barry Ring 


This gave her the desired 
silent, 


side of him. 


opportunity to remain and she 


was taking a melancholy pleasure in 
her privilege man 
himself from a_ neighboring rock, 
crossed the stretch of sand, and 
down beside her. In the hazy moon- 
light, she was afraid to trust to the 
sense of familiarity the bend of his head 
and shoulders brought her. Then he 
spoke, and she knew it was Kearton. 
“You?” The joyfulness in her own 
voice amazed her. “I thought you dis- 
dained all frivolities. I haven’t met you 
anywhere since—since that night.” 
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“Tt came now only because I thought 
there was a chance—a last chance—of 
seeing you——-”_ He stopped to accept 
a plate that was handed to him, with 
the air of a man who cares neither 
what he eats nor drinks. Then: “I’m 
leaving on the West Indian boat to- 
morrow. I’m off for Demarara. My 
time is up here, but I wanted to say 
good-by to you. If you’ve had enough 
supper, let us walk along the shore a 
little. I can’t say it here.” He made 
a contemptuous, comprehensive gesture 
toward the rest of the group. 

No one noticed them as they walked 
away. Already other couples had be- 
gun to pace up and down, and in the 
vaporish light, where all looked like 
spirit lovers, there was nothing distin- 
guishing in the organist’s tall figure, or 
in Miss Thackera’s fluttering skirts. So 
it was easy enough, when they rounded 
a ledge of rock for the second time in 
their promenade, not to return, but in- 
stead to grope their way up a grassy 
bank, find their own bicycles among the 
array resting against the trees, mount 
them, and ride toward Hamilton in the 
moonlight. 

“For,” said Kearton, “no one will 
really miss you in such a crowd. Every 
member of your party will think you 
with some other member, and you and 
I can say good-by in the cathedral, 
where the organ will speak for me. 
Afterward, I’ll take you home, th 
God knows I would far rather take 
with me!” 

After this they sped along in almos 
unbroken silence between perfun 
hedges, under a sky whose southern 
dusky blue and silver was fast being 
obscured by ciouds. A few drops of 
rain had fallen when they dismounted 
near the cathedral, and Kearton made 
some casually commonplace remark 
about their being just in time to escape 
the storm, as he unlocked the side door 
and led her into the shadowy church. 
Then the silence fell again. With his 


pocket flash light, he guided her up the 
narrow, steep steps to the organ loft. 
There he found her a seat and his lips 
sought her hand, brushed against the 
Du Barry ring, then crushed passion- 
ately into the palm. 

“Now I'll play for you,” he said 
quietly, straightening his shoulders. 
“The organ shall say good-by for me.” 

Miss Thackera crouched down on the 
hard chair in the darkness, trembling, 
thrilled, incapable of speech, even of 
definite thought. She knew vaguely 
that the rain was increasing, splashing 
against the windowpanes, that the wind 
was rising, that Mrs. Peyton Hunger 
ford. would be marshaling her force: 
and seeking shelter, that Rose would 
be anxious about her and Peter in dis- 
grace for having lost sight of her, and 
—she did not care. 

She was listening to music that was 
more wondexful than any she had ever 
heard before—music that interpreted 
the soul and heart of a man who was 
more charming than any man she had 
ever known before, and the interpre- 
tation was all for her. She told herself 
that she wished he might go on playing 
forever and that she might go on lis- 
tening for eternity, and she believed 
that she was speaking the truth. Yet 
stopped, as he did by and by, 


and came to her in the darkness and 


when he 


took her in his arms, she w: 
had Sto] ped \ fter all, the 
merely !ed to this 

“You’ve always been mine, I think,” 
he said after a time, huskily. “It’s fo: 
my sins, I suppose, that I was forbidden 
to find you till too late. But at least 
we are not denied this!” 

He kissed her once—then again and 
again, drawing her arms about his 
shoulders and draining a responsive 
passion from her lips such as she had 
never dreamed was in her. 

“This is madness,” he said at last, 
“but it’s heavenly madness—worth the 
price of a man’s soul in hell for a few 
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Madness, but soon over! The 
Kiss me 
This 


years. 
rain has stopped, my beloved. 
once more and then we must go. 
is good-by.” 

Miss Thackera stood up. A lethargy 
enveloped her limbs, her brain was reel- 
ing. As she started down the steps 
from the organ loft, she tottered and 
clutched the wooden railing convul- 
sively for support. Something seemed 
to slip away from her in the close, moist 
atmosphere, and she fancied she heard 
a tinkling sound, uncannily strange here 
at such an hour, but she was too dazed 
to be sure. Then her foot touched the 
level floor and Kearton took her in his 
arms again. 

“It has been our hour—an hour of 
heavenly madness—an hour worth any 
price—an hour whose recollection will 
sweeten every bitter moment in the 
years to come. Need we go just yet? 
An hour is so short 

Miss Thackera 
from: him. 

“An hour is too long if its recollec- 
tion means a: lifetime of regret.” She 
spoke crisply, and the sound of her own 
voice puzzled her. She knew she was 
having the same sense of familiarity 
she would have had upon meeting an 
old friend after years of absence. In 
this instance, she seemed to be meeting 
“It’s very late, and 
will be 


and 


drew herself away 


her own old self. 
Mrs. 


g up for me. 


Dangerfield 
Let us hurry, 


I’m afraid 
waitin 
> moved rapidly toward the door. 
They parted with a brief handshake 
on the Dangerfield Miss 
Thackera opened the front door for 
herself, crept through the dimly lighted 
hall to the staircase, and found Rose 
on the landing, kimonoed and fretfully 


veranda. 


curious. 

“Where have you been, Anita? We 
missed you in the storm, and I’ve been 
telephoning in all directions. It was 
a horrible evening! Coddy was cross 
because I wouldn’t let him make love 
to me—said he had the right to think 
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I would because I was encouraging 
Peter to flirt with you. Such nonsense! 
Then, when we got in, I found Peter 
ahead of us and in bed, and he was 
cross about Coddy, and said he hadn’t 
seen you. Everybody has been fright- 
fully inconsiderate. Who brought you 
home? You look all worn out.” 

“Mr. Kearton.” Miss Thackera be- 
gan to mount the steps again. “He 
came over to talk to me—to tell me 
he was sailing for Demarara to-mor- 
row. He wanted to say good-by—his 
time is up—on the organ.” 

“His time is up in Bermuda.” Rose’s 
tone was tart. “They were talking of 
him to-night. Some people think he’s 
a spy. Anyway, he’s done secret-service 
duty and been in prison for some politi- 
cal offense—it seems some one reported 
it to the colonial secretary—and he has 
a wife in England, probably another in 
Demarara I hope you weren’t very 
friendly with him, Anita. And oh, by 
the way, some American mail came up 
to-night. There’s a letter in your 
room.” 

“No,” said Miss Thackera, “I don’t 
think I was very friéndly with him. 
Good night,” and she walked on toward 
her own door. 

The American letter lay on her dress- 
ing and its uptight, scholarly 
superscription made “iss Thackera’s 
heart leap pleasurably. ‘fhe instructor 
in physics wrote, in excellently temper- 


table, 


ate English, of an otfered professor- 
ship and a desire on his part to let by- 
gones be bygones and to replace the 
ornament over which they had disagreed 
with one of a similar sort. 

It was tepid love-making, compared 
with what she had just listened to, but 
Miss Thackera saw no lack. Happily 
she made rapid calculation of the time 
of the next steamer for New York, then 
glanced down at her hand. The Du 
Barry ring was gone. 

Her mystification faded, and she sup- 
posed that in the tense moments: in the 
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organ loft, she must have twisted it 
from her finger to the folds of her 
gown. Thence it must have fallen, 
when she had begun her shadowy de- 
scent back to realities, and, she hoped, 
had rolled into some remote corner far 
from the honest eye of a dust-seeking 
verger. Its work was done, and she 
never meant to reclaim it. 

Across the harbor she saw the twinkle 
of lights. Somewhere outside was the 
West Indian boat, and to-morrow Kear- 
ton would start for Demarara. He had 


a history; he had been in a political 
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prison; he had one wife in England— 
perhaps another in Demarara; he was 
not the sort of person one knew in 
Boston; and yet-—— As on that first 
night, the perfume of the night-bloom- 
ing cereus flooded the room and min- 
gled with the salt tang of the sea 

“An hour is short,’’ said Miss Thack- 
era aloud. “It is long only when its 
recollection entails a lifetime of regret, 
and this one was not long.” 

Then she went to bed to dream of the 
instructor of physics, who was soon to 
become a professor. 
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HERE is one-place in the world 
where loyalty to one’s pals 


is neither appreciated nor re- 
warded—rather, it is penalized. Kath- 
leen Hobson, more usually known as 
“Kit ’Obson,” or still more familiarly 
as “Curlers,” reckoned that it had cost 
her exactly an extra month. 

In an ordinary way, she would have 
been let down lightly. She was pretty, 
and, among other talents, was able to 
assume at a moment’s notice an air 
of demure and childlike innocence 
which suited her admirably for the part 
of tool or victim of a cunning and un- 
principled male partner. But in this 
particular case, there was no partner— 
or, at any rate, no tangible partner. 
She had been caught red-handed and 
alone sauntering out of a Park Lane 
mansion at midnight, for all the world 
as if the place belonged to her. 


Afterward, of course, the police re- 


alized that her insolent obviousness had 
been a flight of 
some one more important, with various 
valuables that the Park Lane mansion 
was likely to mourn in vain. And con- 
sequently the police were annoyed with 
Miss Kathleen Hobson; the judge was 
annoyed with her; the crown prose- 
cutor was annoyed with her; every one 
was annoyed with her except the spec- 
tators at the back of the court, who 
giggled rapturously at her openly ex- 
pressed contempt for authority and still 
more at her provocative silences. 


trick—covering the 


Day of Days,” “The Paupers of 


She had a wink for all of them—for 
the judge and the irate gentleman who 
said rude things about her, for the po- 
lice and the usher and, in fact, any one 
who chanced to catch her eye. It was 
a wonderful wink. As a music-hall 
turn it would have brought the house 
down. But the Old Bailey is notori- 
ously unappreciative where true talent 
is concerned. 

So Kit ’Obson retired from public 
life for a whole year and was recom- 
mended to consider herself lucky. Only 
her youth and a marked mental de- 
ficiency—displayed in her obvious ina- 
bility to discover majesty in a bewigged 
and angry old gentleman—saved her 
from the full penalty. The judge said 
as much. In fact, it was his Parthian 
shot, and for a moment he thought he 
had got the upper hand at last. But 
at the the fateful she 
looked back at him, her head a little to 


top of stairs, 
one side, one eye closed. 

. ° ¥ 1 4 
super-wink, full of a 
under- 


It was a 
friendly, diabolically 
standing. 

A tactful wardress 
her way. 

In October Kit went in, and in Oc- 
tober she came out. 

It was a Monday morning. The 
chaplain had paid her a last visit, and 
the governor had admonished her, mur- 
muring something about “this great op- 
portunity” that appeared more than 
usually pointless. She shook hands 


wicked 


hurried her on 
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with the chaplain and smiled upon the 
governor. She bore them no ill will 
at all. They were both of them obtuse 
in their several ways, but probably they 
had been born so and therefore were 
not accountable. 

“T likes your face,” she told the gov- 
ernor, “and I’d ’ate to think we was 
never to meet again. But some’ow I 
feels it ain’t for long. So keep your 
’eart up, old boy, and don’t let ’em see 
you cryin’.” 

It was raining. The half dozen sul- 
len-faced women who shared Kit’s re- 
lease scattered silently, but she herself 
lingered, apparently uncertain as to her 
destination. There was a man across 
the road who interested her. He wore 
the determinedly commonplace clothes 
and the air of strained indifference that 
are familiar to all evildoers, and his 
blank unconsciousness of Kit’s exist- 
ence was almost too natural. So Kit 
did not go home. She went east and 
then north and then south; and when 
she had got south, she seemed to re- 
member some important engagement 
west. 

In the Piccadilly tube, she came to a 
standstill just at the gates of the city 
lifts. She was staring vaguely around 
her, evidently looking for somebody, 
but at the very last moment, she slipped 
into a descending cage, and the gate 
clicked neatly in the face of the incon- 
spicuous gentleman. Kit blew him a 
kiss. Perhaps the kiss disarmed him, 
or the next lift was too slow. At any 
rate, Kit did not see him again. 

It was night before she reached 
home. Home was a room at the back 
of a dingy, unwholesome old-clothes 
shop in an even dingier side street off 
the Walworth Road. Her whole fam- 
ily was gathered to welcome her. None 
of them were related to her by blood. 
She had picked them up, or they had 
picked her up, in the course of busi- 
ness. There were half a dozen of them 
—men and women, mostly older than 


she—clustered about a dirty, food-lit- 
tered table, like old, hoary spiders in a 
dusty, forgotten web. F 

There was one young man with small 
eyes and a brutal jaw. He attempted 
to kiss the returned prodigal as she 
came in, and she slapped his face ab- 
sent-mindedly, as if it had become a 
habit. But on his persisting, she turned 
on him in a gust of anger. 

“You get a bit above yourself, Jim 
’Arris,” she said, between her set white 
teeth. “I won’t ’ave it—and you knows 
it. You'd better leave me alone.” 

He shrugged his heavy shoulders. 

“Ain’t we old pals?” 

“You may be an old pal. You're a 
sight too fresh for me,” she retorted, 
grinning. 

She sat down at her place at the 
table and looked around the circle of 
faces questioningly. She was not like 
any of them—not yet. There was real 
gold in her short curly hair, real 
warmth in her eyes. Her tight little 
mouth could smile frankly; the cyni- 
cism that lurked at the corners had 
not yet hardened. But she was the be- 
ginning of what the others had become. 
The old hag at the far end of the table, 
slicing up the bread, might once have 
had golden hair and laughing eyes. 

“Late, aren’t yer?” she asked, pitch- 
ing Kit’s portion on to her plate. “In 
my day, we was turned out early.” 

“That’s right. So I was. But there 
was a beastly nark on me ’eels all day. 
And I didn’t want to bring ’im ’ere. 
Afterward it got so dark I could 
’ardly see me way.” She paused, 
frowning with sudden _ recollection. 
“Wot’s the matter with the place? 
Used to be more lamps in this street 
—or else me sight’s goin’.” 

A grin went round the table. Her 
neighbor patted her on the arm. 

“Things do ’appen in a year, dearie. 
Never ’eard tell o’ the war in your 
’appy ’ome, eh?” 

“War? Wot war?” 
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“Lor’—the war, of course.” 

“Wot’s it abart this time?” 

“Germany takin’ wot ain’t ers.” The 
old woman winked solemnly. ‘Nasty, 
‘orrid thing to do, ain’t it?” 

There was a roar of laughter. 
buried her face in her mug. 

“Well—’oo cares? Let ’em cut each 
other’s throats.” She waited a moment 
as if listening for something, and then 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
“Anythink doin’?” she asked. 

“Not much. Things a bit too uncer- 
tainlike. Best to lie low.” The old 
woman put her hand to the bosom of 
her dress and drew out a packet of let- 
ters which she tossed onto the table. 
“But I’ve got that for you—prigged 
them orf a dyin’ girl when I was in 
‘orspital. They ain’t no good to me. 
Maybe you can use ’em.” 

Kit turned the letters over inquisi- 
tively. 

“References—testimonials—— Wot’s 
all this? Lady’s maid to ’er grace the 
Duchess of Irrington. Wot’s the good 
of it, eh?” 

“Lor’, Kit! They ’aven’t done much 
to brighten yer, ’ave they, now? Didn't 
[ say the girl’s dead? She was goin’ 
to a swell’s ’ouse—and them’s ’er ref- 
’Aven't yer seen yet, dearie?” 

A faint 
into her 


Kit 


erences. 

The girl brooded a moment. 

olor of crept 

Her eyes shone. 

life I see! It’s the very 
ver see me do the lady’s maid, 
Mammy, you’ll ’ave to lend that 
lovely ’ead of ’air for me to practice on. 
I'll get ’Arry on to this. ’E’ll work 
it with me. ’E’s my man.” She looked 
sharply from one face to another. 
“Wot are you orl grinnin’ at? ’Aven’t 
said anythin’ funny, ’ave I? Wot’s the 
joke?” 

They did not answer immediately. 
They watched her cautiously, and little 
by little the color died out of her face 
and her eyes grew dark and savage and 
It was the boy with the ugly 


excitement 
cheeks. 

“You bet ye 
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° 
jaw who spoke at last. He stuck his 
hands in his pockets and surveyed her 
insolently. 

“You won’t work with ’Arry again,” 
he said. 

“Wot’s that?” 

“You ’eard wot I said.” 

“Better say it again,” she menaced. 

“Ain’t it struck you as queer, ’is not 
bein’ ‘ere to-night—and you ’is best girl 
and orl?” 

She brought her clenched fist down 
on the table with a ringing blow. 

“They never copped ‘im! They 
couldn’t ’ave. I never breathed a 
word.” 

“I knows you didn’t. You was game 
orl through. And ’e ain’t been copped, 
neither.” 

“Then——” She grew suddenly very 
still, A kindling terror shriveled the 
youth in her face. Her voice sounded 
as if her throat were dry with dust. 
“For Gawd’s sake, tell me—tell me 
guick or I'll do for one of you!” 

Harris burst out laughing. 

“Did yer think ’e was dead? Not ’e. 
But you'll not see ‘im again. ’E’s gone 
wrong—gone to the bowwows.” 

“Where is ’e?” 

“T dunno—and I don’t care. But ’e 
won't put ‘is nose in ‘ere again—not 
if I knows it! The dirty dog!” 

The silence was broken by the sound 
of some one opening the shop door. 
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They looked at one another, for to them 
all 
with danger, and then Harris went out. 
He back a moment later and 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 
His square face was suffused with pas- 
sion. 


“ey 


sounds were significant, pregnant 


came 


E’s there—of all the blasted cheek! 
*E wants to see you. But don’t you do 
it, Kit. ’E’s a bad un—a dirty ’ound.” 

She pushed him  contemptuously 
aside. A man was standing in the nar- 
row between the counter and 
the sordid piles of cast-off clothing. In 
the dim light from a flickering gas jet, 


passage 
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o 
he looked bigger and taller than she 
had known him—or perhaps it was the 
unfamiliar greatcoat that he wore. She 
did not stop to think. She went straight 
to him, and his arms closed about her 
and held her with a hungry, almost des- 
perate passion. 

“My girl—my own girl!” , 

“Oh, ’Arry, I was afraid. They were 
‘avin’ me on abart you—makin’ me 
think you was dead or copped, the silly 
blighters !—and you’re safe—orl right.” 

“Thanks to you for that.” He looked 
down into her eager face with a won- 
dering pride. “You straight, plucky 
kid! Saved me, you did, never winked 
an eyelid—stuck it—gave me my chance. 
Gawd, but wot I’ve felt like sometimes 
—thinkin’ of you Ps 

She laughed softly. 

“Garn, you silly! Wot’s it matter? 
’Ere I am, and ’ere you are. It’s orl 
done. We'll be slicker next time.” She 
drew him toward the inner room. 
“You'd best come in now, boy. I’ve 
got somethin’ all ’ot to tell you.” 

He held his ground. 

“T ain’t comin’ in, Kit.” 

“Why not?” 

“Them and me’s ’ad a bust. It’s 
finished. I’d not ’ave come ’ere to- 
night—only for you.” 

She stood still, looking at him. Now 
for the first time she noticed the color 
of his coat—the cap that he held in one 
unsteady hand. 

“Wot’s the game, ’Arry?’ 
very quietly. 

“T’m goin’ to the front next month.” 

“And wot cher goin’ to do there?” 

“Fight.” 

“’Oo are you goin’ to fight?” 

“Them Germans.” 

“Wot ’ave them Germans done to 
you?” 

Their voices had sunk almost to an 
undertone. They stood quite close to 
each other, but they no longer touched 
each other. Something alien and an- 
tagonistic had sprung up between them. 


’ 


she asked, 


He looked at her helplessly and yet 
with a kind of stubborn resolution. 

“They ain’t done nothin’ to me, but 
they’ve done things to other folks— 
smashed—taken wot wasn’t theirs— 
broken into places where they ’adn’t 
no right ai 

She began to laugh. 

“Ain’t we done that, too?” 

“Yes,” he muttered, ‘we ’ave. But 
that was different. We was the little 
uns up against the swells—and, any’ow, 
p'r’aps—I dunno—p’r’aps we _ was 
wrong ¥4 

It seemed as if she had not heard 
him. She put her hands on his shoul- 
ders. She tossed back the curls from 
her small, elfish face and her eyes 
sparkled their allurement. 

“°Arry—l’ve got a job for you and 
me—somethin’ first class and easy as 
you please. It’s a sure thing. I 
wouldn’t work it with no one else but 
you. You'll take it on, boy? Won't 
leave a pal in an ’ole, would yer?” 

“No.” He caught her back into his 
arms. He kissed her ready lips with 
a wild desire. “Marry me!” he panted. 
“Marry ime, Kit! I can’t do without 
you. I ain’t got no one but you in 
the whole world. I can’t lose you! I 
can’t go out there and know I ’aven’t 
a soul—not a soul wot cares! I can’t, 
ol’ girl! I wants yer! Maybe I'll not 
come back. I must ’ave my bit of life 
—of—of——” 

The word “love” stuck in his tight- 
ening throat. There were tears on his 
good-looking, rather simple face. She 
brushed them away with a light hand. 

“You'll ’ave it orl right, ’Arry.” 

“You'll do it, Kit? My girl—l’ll 
make over all the pay I can to you— 
and there’ll be the allowance—and 
you'll wait—and if I comes back, we'll 
start clean—honest like 7 

The laughter in her eyes was dead. 

“You're goin’, then?” 

He stammered pitifully. 

“T’ve got to. I’ve given my word.” 
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“Your word!” 
ingly. “Well—lI’ll 
coat.” 

“Tt ain’t a redcoat. 
only coat a man can wear these days.’ 

“I don’t care about its color—it’s all 
the same. l’ll ’ave no one wot fights 
for them dirty swells. I’ve fought ’em 
—and my man’s got to fight ’em, too.” 

“Tt ain’t for them swells,” he pleaded. 
“Tt’s for poor blokes—yes, and for you, 
too—for everybody ’ere.” 

“You’re orf yer nut, ’Arry.” She 
choked back her rage a moment longer. 
We took things wot 
wasn’t ours, as you'd say, but it weren’t 


Her lip curled jeer- 
not marry a red- 


Maybe it’s the 


’ 


“See ’ere, boy. 
only because we wanted ’em, were it? 
We ’ated those fine folk. 
‘ated them. It’s been them or us—and 
‘cause they’ve been strongest, we took 
the only line could. And 
they’re gettin’ up another war to wipe 
us out. Are you goin’ to play t 
game?’ He didn’t answer. Her 


We've always 


we now 
eir 
ace 
was quite close to his. “Goin’ to live 
honest, are yer? Do as eve rybody tells 
yer? ‘Right about turn—eyes front. 
Go out and get killed’—is that yer little 
idea ?” 

“T got to,” he whispered. 


aint ¢ 


“I dunno 
| 


I can’t explain. | 


can’t iall 


why. 
Kit. I c—but 


bd 


“Tf you goes, I'l 
go with ’im—l’ll marry ‘im——” 
“Kit—my giri——” 

“Tl will—l 
choose.” 

“There 
Gawd’s sake 

She turned She 
went straight into the inner room, leav- 
ing the door open. a dead 


something 


| work with Jim 


it! You can 


swears 


ain’t no choice. Kit—for 


away from him. 
There was 
silence as she entered, for 
in her ashen face checked their jeer- 
ing. 
the wall, watched her sullenly. 


c 


. 


Harris, with his shoulders against 
It was 
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to him she spoke. 
a steely clearness. 

“T’ve done with that blighter,” she 
said. “’E ain’t my sort and never was. 
But I want a pal to work with. You'll 
do for me, Jimmy. Will you take on 
the job?” 

He drew himself up. He came close 
to her, swaggering insolently, and 
blinked at her with his little glittering 
eyes. 

“Yus. And I'll take you on, too.” 

She did not flinch. 

“Tt’s a deal, then?” 

‘A deal.” 

As their hands met, she lifted her 
head sharply, listening. 

The door of the shop clanged dis- 
mally. 


Her voice rang with 


If. 


He was an incongruous figure in the 
the Lady An- 


¢ 
i 
tT? e 
i 


gold-and-blue setting o 
struther’s boudoir. face was 
tanned with many winds, his uniform 
fitted him badly, and his 
rough and red with 


rlis 
hands were 
hard 
2 . Ce" ° 1-] 

was what once would have been 
there 
about him—ex- 


usage. 
a “common soldier,” but was, in 
fact, nothing soldierly 
cept dress—and nothing 


His features were sensitive, 


his common. 


—in some queer 
ulous. 

And one martial quality he undoubt- 
edly He could hold 
ground in the face of heavy odds. 
was there when the first of Lady 


his 
He 


An- 


possessed. 


struther’s guests arrived, and he was 
there to watch the last take her rustling 
departure. 
a hint of condescending amusement mu 
their tone and manner—but the greater 
number ignored him. 
never shifted from 


A few spoke to him—with 


: 
In any case, he 


his post near the 
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door, where he watched and waited 
with a shy, yet stubborn patience. 

At last the door closed finally. <A 
richly shaded lamp threw deep shadows 
into the corners of the room, and for a 
moment Lady Anstruther believed her- 
self alone and sighed wearily. Then 
she saw the man, standing there in the 
half light, and laughed. 

“Why, John, you’re a good ‘stayer,’ 
aren’t you?” she exclaimed lightly. “I 
have a sort of feeling that you’ve been 
there—on that exact spot—all the after- 
noon. Was it truth or illusion?” 

“Truth,” he answered. He accepted 
her invitation to sit opposite her by the 
fire, moving awkwardly as if his feet 
were too heavy for him. “I’ve just 
been able to run up for the afternoon,” 
he explained. “I thought—I felt I’d 
like just to see you. We're off to- 
morrow night.” 

“To France?” 

He nodded, and there was a mo- 
ment’s silence. In the red glow of the 
firelight, the Lady Anstruther’s face 
was grave and mocking and very sweet 
—like the face of a Dresden shep- 
herdess whose shepherd has been more 
than usually foolish. 

“Of course—you had to go,” she said, 
“but you needn’t have gone like that. 
It’s rather absurd—a little humiliat- 
ing—almost affected—an Anstruther 
among all those common peo] le. Every 
one knows that, with your name and 
my money, you could have got a com- 
mission for the asking.” 

He bent forward a little, his red, 
swollen hands clasped between his 
knees, his face turned to the fire. 

“Yes—I know, too. But I shan’t 
make a good soldier, Dorothy. I want 
to go—I must go—but I’m not the sort 
to lead men into battle. I don’t inspire 
respect—or—or anything much, for 
that matter.” He gave a little strained 
laugh. ‘“‘Because some big, brave an- 
cestor of mine worried William the 
Conqueror at Hastings, there’s no rea- 


son why I should set myself above bet- 
ter men than I. As to your money— 
well, it’s your money, not mine—and 
in any case, money doesn’t count now.” 

“That sounds as if you hadn’t had 
your share of our bargain,” she re- 
marked frowningly. 

He flinched. 

“T didn’t mean that—of course. I’ve 
had more than my share. Only, for 
all practical purposes, our bargain ends 
here.. I can’t take your money where 
I’m going. A name is easily changed. 
That sounds maudlin—as if I were 
expecting pity or something. I didn’t 
mean it that way. In any case—whether 
I come back or not—our bargain ends 
here.” 

“TI don’t quite understand, John. Are 
you proposing to divorce me?’ 

He made a fumbling gesture of ap- 
peal. 

“Please don’t make fun of me.” 

“I’m not. But, you see, I’m quite 
in the dark. Aren’t you satisfied? 
Haven’t I done everything to regild the 
Anstruther glories?” 

“Everything. You’ve—you’ve been 
most generous. All I mean is—I can’t 
come back to it, Dorothy. I'll set you 
free if Ican. I can’t touch your money 
again. I can’t go out there—under this 
burden——” 

“Burden?” she echoed, with a faint 

e was set hard 
said sharply. 
g free, too. I can’t go 


th, 
LiildS. 


i—like 

“IT knew, of course, that ours was 
essentially a mariage de convenance,” 
she observed at last, with regained 
calm. “I did not know you hated me. 
I don’t think—if I had known—that I 
should have agreed to it. Hatred makes 
it too ugly.” She gave her low, ironical 
little laugh. “Poor John! Did your 
people drive you to it? Was it as bad 
as all that? Well, I sympathize. I had 


my mother, you know. Greed on one 
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side—ambition on the other. A pretty 
pair!” 

“You haven’t quite understood,” he 
said, almost inaudibly. 

She bent forward, looking into his 
drawn, half-averted face with a cruel 
intentness. 

“I’d like to understand. 
explain?” 

“Tt had meant.to—but now—I see that 
it is hardly worth while. In fact, I’m 
sorry I said anything at all. I suppose 
I’m rather out of hand—flustered. Sol- 
diering goes to my head.” He got up, 
trying to pull his tunic into smartness, 
and, seeing her expression, he managed 
“Tt doesn’t fit very well, 


Won't you 


a dry laugh. 
does it?” 
“No. 
have allowed a commission. 

ugly stuff.” 
“V’m_ sorry. 


I wish your conscience would 
I hate that 


It won’t bother 


you 
again.” : 
“Oh, I’m sure it will—I hope it will. 
Men like you always come through. 
It’s the real fighter who goes under 
She broke off. “By the way, 


I’ve actually forgotten your regiment. 





If I write 
“The Fifth 
mustn’t bother.” 
“I'll send you things—anything you 


Dorchesters. But you 


want.” 
“It won’t be necessary. I’ve left o 
ders. Thank you all the same.” He 
there for a moment stammering 


and awkward, and then abruptly held 


out his hand. “I—I hope you’il be all 
comfortable and all that.” 

shall be. Servants will 
All the men gone 


She held up 


right 

“I’m sure ] 
be my worst danger. 
—and now a new maid!” 


her free hand in mock horror. “Late 
of the Duchess of Irrington’s house- 
hold! Can you imagine my hair after 


she has done with it? If you can, it 
will give you something to laugh about 


out there.” 


“Tt shall often imagine your hair,” he 
sail with a quick, shy glance at her. 
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“Tt will be something beautiful to think 
about.” 

“How gallant of you! Well—good-by 
—good luck.” 

“Thank you.” 

He let her hand go and turned slowly 
toward the door. Under the deliberate 
formality of their farewell, a certain 
emotion had never been wholly absent. 
There had been annoyance—anger— 
bitterness—and now there was some- 
thing uneasy, something vague that was 
like fear or regret. 

“John,” she said hurriedly, “I didn’t 





mean to say anything unkind. You 
made me cross. No one likes to be 
called a burden. It made me say— 
more than was fair. I’m sorry. I do 


wish you luck—with all my heart.” 

“Thank you,” he repeated. He did 
not look at her.. He fumbled stupidly 
with the handle of the door. ‘ “You 
didn’t quite understand. I was clumsy 
—as I always am—but I didn’t mean 
that. I can’t explain now. Perhaps— 
some day I shall.” 

He did not see her sudden gesture. 
He went out, and she heard his heavy 
tread on the stairs and then the dul! 
clang of the street door. She stood 
there listening. There had been an odd, 
ugly finality in that sound. It shut 
finished something. 





out something 
She shivered a little. 
a chill gust of wind had 


through the whole | 


-It was as if 


blown 


Il. 


So little was Lady Anstruther ac- 
customed to consider the people who 
served her that she remembered her 
new maid only when she was seated 
before her looking-glass and the dense 
waves of fair hair had been let down 
about her shoulders. It was the clumsy, 
unaccustomed touch that reminded her. 
and the glass 
demure, small face and 
tinged with the 


She looked up impatiently 





reflected a 
downcast eyes and hair 
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same gold as her own. But the short 
curls had been drawn back primly. 
Their confinement gave the girl an air 
of subdued, lurking elfishness. 

Lady Anstruther sighed. It was 
worse and better than she had expected. 
The girl was at least presentable. But 
a groom would have had as much idea 
of dressing a lady’s hair. 

“What is your name?” Lady An- 
struther asked. 

“Anne, m'lady.” 

“The housekeeper tells me you were 
last with the Duchess of Irrington.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” ; 

“How long ago was that?” 

“A year, m’lady.” 

“What have you been doing since?” 

“Working in a government factory, 
m’lady.” 

Lady Anstruther sighed again. That 
accounted for the coarse hands and the 
coarse touch. The war was a great 
nuisance. It disorganized everything. 
In a fit of petulance, she dragged off 
her many rings. The wedding ring 
came last. She held it idly in the palm 
of her hand, considering it with a new 
interest as if she saw it for the first 
time. She had forgotten the girl be- 
hind her. She did not see the demure 
eyes follow the glittering stones. And 
if she had seen, she would have been 
little the wiser. For the eyes were 
bright, but quite expressionless. 


rig 
, 


Something sounded afar off. It was 
it first scarcely a sound at all—a pulse 
throbbing in the quiet distance, the beat- 
ing of a giant heart. Then, as it came 
nearer, it became at once ominous and 
splendid, a music that thrilled the blood 
with joy and terror, horror and exulta- 
tion, a song of two notes played to a 
dull, monotonous accompaniment, like 
the roll of thunder—the rat-a-tat-tat of 
drums—the thud of marching feet. 

It was very still in the rich and beau- 
tiful room. 

The maid was staring into the glass 
opposite her, and Lady Anstruther had 


lifted her eyes from the ring lying in 
the palm of her hand. They were look- 
ing at each other, but they did not see 
each other. The superficial likeness 
between them—the mere coloring and 
character of features—was deepened in 
that moment to a real resemblance. 
Their faces were very white—almost 
dead looking. About their lips was the 
same hint of hardness—the hardness 
born of need and desiré and the hard- 
ness born of surfeit and indifference. 
And in their eyes was the same ex- 
pression. 

The drums reached their climax and 
grew dim. Little by little, the noise of 
the traffic picked up the severed threads 
of the city’s normal life. The eyes of 
the two women met with recognition. 
Something flashed up out of that brief 
encounter, something angry and an- 
tagonistic—the deep-seated distrust of 
class for class. It was like an ugly 
reptile, showing itself suddenly in a 
hissing, venomous hate, then sliding 
back into its secret lurking place. 

“Have you any one at the front?” 
Lady Anstruther asked. She did not 
know why the question came to her. 
She did not like this girl, and it was 
not her way to be familiar. 

The demure eyes dropped. 

‘No, m’lady.” 

“Tt 49 comfortable—to have no 
one,” Lady lan- 


very 
Anstruther remarked 
PUICLY 


4 1 
ine girl did not 


went 
fair, 


answer. She 
Anstruther’s 


on brushing Lady 


luxuriant hair. 
IV. 


The two women lived together in a 
strange intimacy. It was the maid who 
brought Lady Anstruther her early 
morning tea, and the maid who closed 
the door of the softly lighted room the 
last thing at night. It was the maid 
who knew most accurately the mistress’ 
daily incomings and outgoings. She 
knew where she went and how. She 
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knew her fads and fancies, all the de- 
tails of her toilet. She knew of the 
eccentric husband who scarcely counted, 
and of the man who began to count 
more and more. No one could have 
given so complete an account of the 
Lady Anstruther’s life as the demure- 
faced maid who served her. 

And, on her side, Lady Anstruther 
knew that the girl was quick, prompt, 
discreet, increasingly skillful, honest— 
painfully honest. Other girls had 
taken their toll of the immense ward- 
robe. Anne Smith took nothing. The 
merest trifle was safe with her. 

«Yet the two women scarcely spoke 
to each other. Orders were given and 
received. The tones of command and 
acquiescence never changed. Their eyes 
met in the mirror a dozen times a day 
and were always blank and expression- 
less. It was as if they never saw each 
other save as reflections. They were 
ghosts to one another—shadows that 
came and went, bloodiess, without re- 
ality. 

lhe world tide of disaster and loss 
and suffering rose higher. They never 
spoke of it. For them it did not seem 
to exist, and in their intercourse with 
each other there any 
living interest outside the daily toilet 


was no hint of 
of one beautiful woman 

Then, one day in November, the tide 
rose to the doors of Lady Anstruther 
rhe I 
it amo them elves, 
Anne Smith, heard them a 
about her duties 

“Wounded and missing! 
p’r’aps. Well, it’s what he wanted no 
doubt—going like that, just a private. 
Anyway, she won’t cry her eyes out.” 

Anne Smith continued on her way 
stolidly. But her heart é 
little faster as she entered the familiar 
Perhaps she expected 


great house. ser\ 
no 


went 


Killed, 


was beati a 


dressing room. 
some change, for there was a hint of 
an almost cruel curiosity on the small, 


elfish face. 
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But there aas no change. 

Lady Anstruther sat beside her dress- 
ing table. She was playing wiy with 
the rings on her slender hands. She 
held them to the light, watching their 
sparkle with a childish pleasure. 

“The rose crépe de Chine to-night, 
Anne.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

Anne Smith turned to the big ward- 
robe. And for that one moment, the 
lines of her tight litthe mouth were 
curved into a smile of infinite contempt. 


ve 

There were three people in the room 
—the old woman Harris, her son Jim, 
and Kit. They were seated close to- 
gether around the table, and the light 
from the overhanging lamp framed 
them in a murky circle. Except for 
the man’s voice, it was very quiet. The 
doors of the outer shop were closed, 
and the noise of traffic in the Walworth 
Road sounded dull, like the roar of a 
distant sea. 

The two women scarcely spoke. Mrs. 
Harris, who was a little drunk, dozed 
fitfully, with her head resting on her 
hand, from time to time jerking herself 
awake and glancing at the girl beside 
her with a dull trouble in her rheumy 
old eyes. But Hobson seemed to 

She sat 


Kit 


have forgotten her. 


back in 
| 


} ] - ‘ 1 ‘ < ord lL 
her chair as if she were trying to hol 


herself aloof. In her neat 
she should have made an 


] ~] > { 
bla Nm COcll 


and skirt, 
odd splash of respectability in the sor- 
But her face was not re 
spectable. She had thrown off Anne 
Smith’s demure disguise with the same 
with which she _ had 
dropped her “h’s” and her soft, sub- 
dued bearing. She was Kit Hobson, 
late of His Majesty’s Prison, Holloway, 
in her time guttersnipe, sneak thief, 
shoplifter, and finally housebreaker 
in the grand style. She was hard bit- 
ten, already a little callous, a little cyni- 


did picture. 


completeness 


od 
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cal, forall the latent humor that still 
lurked in eyes and mouth. 

Now her eyes were black and lower- 
ing and her mouth sullen. 

The man leaned toward her, his 
coarse, square-fingered hand on a large 
square of printed paper, and talked rap- 
idly, insistently. 

“It’s genuine—signed—dated—vised 
—not a weak ’inge. Never mind how 
I worked it. There it is. It'll see yer 
out of England safe as ’ouses. Once 
in Geneva, you’re lost to ’em. They 
’aven’t the time to worry about the likes 
of us. Remember—it’s your ’usband 
wots in Switzerland you’re goin’ to see 
—wounded and interned. Got that, 
‘aven’t yer? It’s a good line. You can 
turn on a tear or two, if you like.” 

“That’s « weak ’inge, any’ow,” she 
interrupted. “It’s a lie. I ain’t got no 
‘usband.”’ 

He grinned. 

“You'll find one there, orl right. Ill 
cross by the same boat, and we'll meet 
at the address I’ve given yer. I know 
the chap there. He'll take our stuff and 
ask no Afterward—with 
money in our pockets—why, we can 
skip, any’ow. America, for choice. 
Wot d’yer say, Kit?” 

She stirred restlessly. 

“T dunno. Seems to me a bit ’urried 


questions. 


‘ 
ready 


You know where 
don’t yer! 


id they did. 


f Che y 
They’ll 
Wot 


stuff, 
trust yi you 
never think of yer till it’s too late. 
cher waitin’ for?” 

“I dunno.” 

He leaned a little closer to her. 
jaw was thrust out threateningly. 
small eyes snapped with anger. 

“But I knows, though. And I'll ’ave 
a straight word with you, my girl. 
You’ve been puttin’ me orf, week after 
week, and ’edged and lied and played 
the fool with me. Wot is it? Con- 
science—eh ?” 

She laughed resentfully, uneasily. 


His 
His 


“Can yer see me with a conscience?” 

“P’r’aps I can. They springs up in 
unlikely places. But if it ain’t con- 
science, wot is it? D’yer love ’er pre- 
cious ladyship so tender ?” 

“No,” she said, between her teeth. 

“So it ain’t that, either. Shall I tell 
yer wot er 

She met his stare with black defiance. 

“Yer welcome to try.” 

“Then it’s yer precious ’Arry!” He 
brought his fist down savagely on the 
table so that the dirty glasses jangled. 
“You lied when you said you’d done 
with ’im. It’s ’im yer thinkin’ of. 
waitin’ for ’im to come ’ome and marry 
yer nice and proper, and set up a ’appy 
little ome and live like Salvation Army 
guys to the end of yer days!” 

She sprang up violently. 

“That’s a lie! Didn’t I let ’im go? 
Didn't I give ‘im the chuck?” 

“Yus, but you’re sorry for it now. 
You'd ’ave ’im back if you could. I 
knows yer! You’ve been readin’ all 
that newspaper truck. ’E’s a ’ero now 
brave defender—Gawd knows 
‘hat mealy-mouthed turncoat!” 
I'll ’ave none 


Y er 


—yer 

wot! 
“Steady—steady, Jim! 

of that!” 
“Won't yer? 


” 


Yer’ll ‘ave wot I choose 
to give yer. 
He, too, had risen and now he lurched 
toward her, 
ingly. Bi 


towering over her menac 

he neither. flinched nor 
yield l ground 1ddenly his tone 
changed t became very quiet almost 
careless. It w: langerously 


Kit, 


good-hu 
mored. “If knows yer my girl. 
When yer keen, you’re brave as a lion. 
When you ain’t keen, there’s always a 
’undred reasons why a thing shan’t be 
‘7 a 4 ri "ye . r 2 , 
done. Yer not keen on this. Yer tryin 
to give me and my little job the chuck. 
But yer ain’t goin’ to do it, Kit. Yer 
ain’t goin’ to do it, my girl 
“Why not?” 
bove her breatl 
above ner breath. 
“There’s two The 
this—yer precious ’Arry ain’t comin’ 


” 


she asked, scarcely 


reasons. first’s 
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back to yer. ’E ’asn’t written. ’As it 
ever struck yer why not?” 

“T’d done with ’im.” 

“Yus—and now ’e’s done with every- 
thin’. ’E’s dead.” 

“You're lyin’!” 

He took an old greasy paper from 
his pocket. 

“It’s ten weeks old. I kept it for 
you as a treat. ’Ere—see where I’ve 
marked it? ‘Dorchester Regiment, 
Blakely, 304, H.’ See the ’eading? 
‘Missin’. Believed killed.’ A man 
wot’s been missin’ ten weeks these days 
and don’t give no word of ’isself don’t 
need no more ‘believin’’ abart. ’E’s 
gone for good.” 

He watched and waited, but she gave 
no sign. Her face was blank—rather 
stupid looking. It was as if—suddenly 
—the real woman had been smashed, 
her temperament, her devilment and 
courage and audacity, wiped out, leav- 
ing nothing but a dull, animal life. He 


took her by the arm and shook her. 


“And that ain’t all—it’s the least. 
Even if ’e weren’t dead, it wouldn’t ’elp 
You’d stick to me—you’d see this 
For why? If yer don’t, 

I'll tell ’em ’oo you 
after. I’ll round on 
I knows abart that 
I'll ’ave ’im out of ’is 


” 


yer. 
job through. 
I’ll round on yer. 
are—and wot yer 
I’ll tell wot 
last little affair. 

fine uniform and in quod—— 
him with 


"im. 


She interrupted her first 
gesture. 

“Wot’s it matter—orl 
dead. Nothin’ matters.” She gave a 
silly, unsteady laugh. ‘Nothin’ mat- 
ters,” she repeated listlessly, “nothin’.” 
The 
asleep, 


:T™?) 


that: is 


There was a moment’s silence. 
old woman, who had fallen 
awoke suddenly and began tec mumble 
to herself. She was dazed with drink 
and sleep, and seemed hardly conscious 
of the man and woman who faced each 
other under the light. She got up and 
staggered out into the shop, and they 
heard her droning a tuneless, senseless 


song. 
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The man picked up the passport and 
folded it neatly. 

“T’ll be round at twelve to-night. If 
orl’s well, you’ll have yer window dark. 
If it ain’t safe, keep a light burnin’. 
The-rest’s my job. To-morrow at nine, 
Charing Cross Station. You'll see me, 
but you won’t know me, and I shan’t 
know you. Got it clear?” 

“a 

“And no monkey tricks, my girl. 
They won’t pay you. Jim ’Arris don’t 
allow no foolin’, see?’ He drained his 
half-empty glass with a sigh of satis- 
faction. “That’s orl. You’d better ’op 
it now. Nice little respectable girls 
don’t stay out after ten, and you’ve a 
bit of a way to go. To our next ’appy 
meetin’, Kit!” 

He made no effort to touch her or 
propitiate her. And in that deliberate 
indifference, there was a galling knowl- 
edge of power. But she did not look 
at him. She went out like a sleep- 
walker. 

The old woman unlocked the shop 
door for her. She was still singing, 
but now there was a broken sense run- 
ning through her song. She thrust 
something into the girl’s hand as she 
passed. 

“That’s for you, dearie. ‘It’s a long, 
long way to Tip—Tip—tTipperary. It’s 
a long [t came for yer last week. 
"E wouldn’t let me give it yer. ‘It’s a 
long way to go——’ I was to tear it 
up, but I couldn’t. ’E a brave lad. 
I likes ’em brave. A man ought to 
fight for ’is country, wotever she’s done 
to ‘im. <A ’appy Christmas, dearie. 
Don’t you fret—all the same in a ’un- 
dred years. ‘Keep the ’ome fires burn 
in’ o™ 


o—— 


Was 


The door closed. The girl stumbled 
over to the nearest light and smoothed 
out the crumpled envelope. But the lit- 
tle spark of hope was already dead. 
The writing was unknown; it conveyed 
nothing to her. She went on into the 
crowded thoroughfare. People turned 
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and looked after her, for there was 
something terrible and piteous in her 
face. And she was crying openly and 
shamelessly, as only those do for whom 
the world has suddenly been wiped out. 

“It don’t matter now,” she whispered. 
“It don’t matter. *E’s dead—and ’e’ll 
never know. Oh, ’Arry—’Arry!” 

She kept on whispering the name, and 
all the agony of life was crowded into 
that simple, toneless repetition. 


VI. 
she entered Lady An- 
she was just Anne 
lived so another 


But when 
struther’s 
Smith, . who 
woman might go out into the world per- 
fectly clad and groomed, with the least 
possible trouble to herself. And as be- 
came her position, Anne Smith’s face 
expressed nothing—neither grief nor 
love nor hate—and manner was 
prim and her speech immaculate. 

Lady Anstruther glanced up quickly 
as her maid entered. She stood in a 
wild array of clothes and dressing 
cases, and a smile of almost girlish ex- 
citement parted her lips. - But the smile 
faded as she saw Anne Smith’s face. 
Her radiance chilled. 


room, 
that 


her 


She was, in an 
instant, as she had always been—cold 
and emotionless and indifferent. 

“I’m going away to-morrow,” she ex- 
“IT have packed all I 


shan’t need you to-night 


plained briefly. 
require. | 


1 


You can have a week’s holiday, if you 


like. If I want you, I shall send 
you.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

Lady Anstruther took her gold bag 
from her dressing table. Her hands 
shook a little.~ It was her only sign of 
feeling, and for once it escaped the 
keen eyes under the drooping lids. 

“T want you to put this on my writing 
table and give it to me in the morning. 
I might forget it. It is important—a 
little traveling money and some papers. 
You will remember ?” 


for 


“Oh, yes, m'lady.” 

“That’s all, then.” 

“Yes, m’lady. Good night, m’lady.’ 

“Good night.” 

Anne Smith closed the door softly. 
She went across the landing to the head 
of the stairs and listened. Everything 
was silent. She knew by the darkness 
in the hall beneath that the butler had 
been his rounds, and that there was no 
chance of being disturbed. Soft-footed 
as a panther, she crept down the thickly 
carpeted stairs. There had never been 
any place in her hard-fought life for 
clumsy blundering. The bolts of the 
hall door slipped back soundlessly. 
There was no clinking of a lock, no 
creaking of hinges, as the door itself 
was drawn ajar. And silent as she had 
come—swift and stealthy as a shadow 
—she fled upstairs, through the long 
passages to her own attic room. 

She switched on the light. She was 
trembling as she had not trembled when 
she had walked down the steps of the 
Park Lane house ito the arms of the 


, 


police. Her breath came brokenly, in 
little smothered sobs. 
“T’ve done it now,” 
“T’'ve done it now.” 
She glanced at the alarm clock on 
There was still an 


need give the signal. 


she whispered. 


the mantelshelf. 

hour before 

She went over to the window and stood 
' ; 


- 
lOOK!1 


she 


for a moment 4 
empty street Che 
before her 
ere. the th« . 
grew clear—so vivid that he seemed 
She saw him as 


danced blurred 


e 
1 
n 


as she stood t 


to stand before her. 
he had been that last night—wretched 
and desperate and alone. She saw him 
dead—she saw how he had died. But 
like a circle her thought came back to 
the living man who had pleaded with 
her. 

“Tt’s no good, ’Arry. It’s no good,” 
she whispered. “It’s done now. Maybe 
if you’d come back—or if you wasn’t 
But you’ve gone. It don’t 


dead—— 
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matter now wot I do. Nothin’ matters. 
Oh, ’Arry! ’Arry!” Suddenly she re- 
membered the gold bag in her hands, 
and in a gust of rage she flung it from 
“Gawd, that woman! Wot’s she 
care? ’Er man dead and my man dead 
and she with a grin on ’er face! She 
ain’t a woman. She’s diamonds and 
jewels and fine clothes. She’s got no 
‘eart—only a stone—a precious stone 
wot glitters and shines and’s cold and 
‘ard. I ’ates ’er! I ’ates ’em all!” 

Her rage stiffened her. Something 
grim and reckless and wicked hardened 
her small face. She drew out the pass- 
port and the letter that old Mother 
Harris had given her. She thrust the 
former into her own little leather bag; 
the latter she held, frowning at it. 

It was strange that she had thought 
of it only now. And now it seemed to 
possess some queer, arresting power. 

She slipped her finger under the flap 
of the censored envelope. There was 
only a slip of paper inside, covered with 
an ungainly scrawl that she knew well 
—that stopped the beating of her heart 
and drove it on again at a frantic gal- 
lop. At the top of the letter was an 
address in a Swiss town, and then came 


—— 
ner. 


the painful, dogged writing 


i’m getting my pal what’s with me here 
end tl He’s able to write better 


me, being a sort 


lis to you. 
gent, but he’s a good 
ill that. He saved my life, and we 

| 1 


together, and now we're here in 
the same hospital. We wasn’t killed, but we 
was badly hit, and the Huns have pushed 
us on here to be quit of us. Perhaps you 
won’t want to hear from me, but I had to 
write. I never stops thinking of you, girl. 
I hopes you’re well and safe. It’s mighty 
lonely out here. Crowds of people ain’t you. 
Some of the chaps have got their wives com- 
ing to them for Christmas, and one chap’s 
sweetheart’s coming to marry him. There 
hopping about like boys, there that happy. 
I shall think of you, Kit. Though things 
have changed, we had great times together, 
and I shan’t ever forget. But I had to go, 
Kit. Perhaps you know now that I had to, 
and perhaps you'll think kindly of me. 

So long, Kit! Good luck. 
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Underneath, in the fine, neat writing 
that had deceived her on the envelope, 
there was a brief postscript. 

Your friend says I’ve saved his life. I 
don’t know that I have. He is very ill. 
When he is at his worst, he calls for you. 
He seems to have no people to care for him. 
f you can come to him, come at once. It 
may make all the difference. |. 


How long she stood there staring at 
the scrap of foolscap, she did not know. 
She was aroused by the sound of a dis- 
tant clock chiming the third quarter of 
the hour, and in a flash she was at her 
window, peering cautiously down into 
the quiet street. She fancied a shadow 
moved against the opposite wall, and a 
low sob of anger broke from her lips. 
“The dirty dog!” she whispered. 
“The dirty dog! And now I’ve done 
it! It’s too late! Oh, ’Arry—it’s too 
late!” 

But a thought leaped up in her like 
a streak of flame. She crept back. 
There was something tigerish in the 
swift silence with which she worked. 
In a minute all that she possessed of 
value was collected in a. little hand bag. 
She was fully dressed before midnight 
counted itself out from the distant bel- 
fry. Then, at the last stroke, she drew 
aside the curtains of her window, let- 


ting out a pale, square flood of light. 


‘be it’s not too late, ’Arry. 


or 


through yet. 


4 


motionless, 


hours 
stoically patient. She saw th 
creep out from its shelter, hesitate, and 
then glide away into deeper shadows. 
She saw the first glimmer of dawn light 
up the roofs of the opposite houses. 
She picked up the gold bag from the 
floor where she had thrown it. 

“We've got to do it, ’Arry,” she whis- 
pered. “We’ve got to’ave money. But, 
Gawd helpin’, it’s the last time.” 

She made no sound as she crept down 
the solemn stairs. The heavy door 
clicked softly behind her. Once in the 
street, she sped away like a little be- 
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lated spirit of night, fugitive before the 
oncoming day. 


VIL. 


It was like a dream, a nightmare. All 
the fears and terrors of her life culmi- 
nated in that moment. The surging, 
uneasy crowd no longer sheltered her. 
She stood alone beside the big, square 
table and saw her passport spread out 
in dispassionate silence under the official 
eyes. She thought of all the cunning 
that had gone to the making of those 
many signatures—and of all the weak- 
nesses that lurked under their effront- 
ery. Her heart stood still as the official 
hand groped for the official stamp. The 
official eyes looked up at her, and it 
seemed to her that their scrutiny was 
less stringent—almost kindly. 

“You're going to your husband in 
Switzerland ?” 

“Yes—I’m goin’ to ’im—to my man.” 

The official stamp set itself firmly in 
its allotted place. 

“There you are!” said the official 
voice, and another voice that was 
merely human added, “Good luck! A 
happy Christmas!” 

Tears sprang to the girl’s eyes. 

“Same to you!” she said gayly. 

There was a laugh, and she was 
hustled forward—along endless _plat- 
forms and cobbled landing stages, by 
the side of smoky, grimy steamers, and 
up narrow, treacherous gangways. Th« 
crowd grew denser again, and carried 
her on over slippery decks, down steep 
stairs into a curious, nauseating stuffi- 
ness and twilight. There were other 
women with her in the big, square cabin 
where she found herself at last. They 
were of all ages, of all classes. But 
age and class seemed to have been 
melted down to a common humanity by 
the power of their common quest. 

An old woman who had kept to Kit’s 
side throughout looked up at her with 
her mild and faded eyes. 

“You won't mind if I keeps you com- 


pany, miss? [ ain’t got no one with 
me, and it’s first time I’ve ever been 
on a real, live boat. It skeers me 
a bit. And orl them torpedoes flyin’ 
round H 





Never thought as ’ow |} 
could ‘ave faced it. But there—it’s 
wonderful wot one can do.” A little 
smile, half proud, half shy, lit up the 
wrinkled face. “I’m goin’ to my son,” 
she said softly. 

“And I’m goin’ to my man,” Kit an- 
swered. 

The old woman looked about her. 

“Seems to me we’re orl goin’ to some 
one—swells and poor old folks like me 
—orl of us together.” She shook her 
head pensively. “Queer wot this ’ere 
war ’as done for us, ain’t it?” 

“Queer enough.” 

“There was my Dick. Wild and 
’eadstrong ’e was—no good for any- 
thing. And now they’ve given him the 
V.C. Queer, ain’t it?” 

Kit smiled down into the old face, 
eager with youthful love and pride. All 
the conversation had been just a step- 
ping-stone to this great and wonderful 
thing. 

“It’s fine,” she said. “Fine.” 

“The war’s given us orl a chance,” 
the old woman muttered. “Those wot’s 
made a mess of their first page can just 
turn over and start clean. And them 
wot’s written fair can write fairer.” 

She wandered off, and Kit saw het 
seat herself beside another woman 
Soon all the ship would know of the 
son with the V. C. The smile lingered 
about the girl’s mouth, but now all the 
cynicism and hardness had gone out of 
it. 

“Start clean!” she echoed to herself. 
“That’s wot ’Arry meant. But I didn’t 
understand. I missed my chawnce. I'll 
not miss it twice.” 

The close, heated air below decks 
stifled her. When she clambered back 
up the companionway, the daylight had 
already thickened into a heavy fog. By 
the throbbing under her feet and the 


to 
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ghostlike shadows that slipped past 
them, moving from nothing into noth- 
ing, she knew that they had already left 
the land. Strange faces were all around 
her, the sound of many tongues was in 
her ears. But the faces were blurred 
and the voices hushed. A vague fear 
seemed to rest on the cosmopolitan 
crowd. It was as if they knew that, 
somewhere out there in the yellow dark- 
ness, something lurked—waiting for 
them. 

Kit made her way slowly forward. 
The prow of the ship was almost de- 
serted. One man, who had his back 
toward her, leaned against the bulwarks 
staring seaward. She hardly noticed 
him. She came to a halt by a dim lan- 
tern and cautiously drew the gold bag 
from its hiding place in the bosom of 
her dress. The wisdom of the gutter 
and the prison was still with her. She 
knew that so valuable a thing might be- 
come a danger. The thin bundle of 
foreign money was swiftly transferred 
to her own purse. The thicker bundle 
of letters she held carelessly to the light. 
And then, for a long, breathless instant, 
ihe bag, her surroundings, her purpose 
—everything was forgotten. A little, 
incredulous exclamation escaped her 
lips and, hearing it, the man with his 
back toward her looked around. 

did She 
lette1 l 


a neat, familiar w 


But she not see him. was 


love letter vritten 


reading a 
iting. Some of 


the phrases swam past her eyes with- 
out meaning; others stood out sharply; 
and all were warm with a splendid fear- 
less ardor. 


When I said that our bargain must come 
to an end, it was not hatred that made me 
speak--it was my love for you. I do love 
you. It was because I had to win you afresh 
that I] went as I did. It was because I could 


not live without you that I left you. Can 
you understand that? It had become intol- 
erable—our life together. We had to begin 

in. That was what I had meant to tell 


3ut | was hurt—silenced. In the face 
of your indifference, it seemed so useless. 


you, 


75 


wonder, 
me 
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begun to 
has given 


have 
letters 


Now—of late—I 
Something in your 


hope. Perhaps it is the imagining of a hun- 
gry man. At any rate, I have played my 
part. They are going to give me the highest 


reward that a soldier can receive. I am 
proud of it. But glory is not everything. 
If there is anything in my hope, come to 
me. If I have dreamed a dream in my cap- 
vity, let us end it here and now. 


She read no furiler. She looked up 
dazedly. 

“Gawd!” she muttered. 
was goin’ to ’im!” 

[he man standing against the bul- 


“And she 


warks had come softly up to her. He 
laid a hand on her arm. She turned 
instantly, but she did not cry out. For 


a moment they stood there facing each 
other in a deadly silence. 

“You're not surprised, are you?” he 
asked at last. “Did you really think 
I was so easy, Kit? Did you think I 
was such a mug?” He drove his fingers 
cruelly into her flesh. “You little 
treacherous viper! You thought you’d 
have the lot for yourself. Your cat’s- 
paw, was I? I was to clear the way 
for you, whilst you stuffed yer pockets! 
I was to cool my ’eels waitin’ for 
you!” 

“Tt isn’t true! 
nothin’———” 


Jim—I swear—I took 


He pointed to the bag that she still 
held and grinned at her, showing the 
savagely clenched teeth. 

“You must be fair scared to lie so 
badly as that, Kit.” 


It’s all 
I’ve played 
I ‘ave. | 


” 


“Tt’s not a lie. I took, Jim— 
I promise you. 
always. You know 
"ave money—-I ’ad to go 

“Where ?” 

She saw the ugly menace in his face. 
She knew dimly that here in this lonely 
twilight she was fighting for her life. 
She played her last card—an appeal to 
his humanity. 

“*Arry’s not dead, Jim,” she said sim- 
ply. “’E’s alive—out there—and ’e’s 
sent for me—and I’m goin’ to ’im. If 


square— 
’ad to 
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you’re a man, Jim, you’ll not stand in 
my way now.” 

He stared down at her. 
laughed. 

“There’s some one else on 
’00'll do that for me,” he said. 

“Jim—wot cher goin’ to do?” 

“I’m goin’ to find the owner of that 
gold bag of yours. P’r’aps you didn’t 
know she was on board, did you? 
’Appy family party, ain’t it? And 
when I’ve found ’er, I’! explain mat- 
ters a bit all round. P’r’aps you won’t 
get to ’Arry this time after all. P’r’aps 
’Arry, when ’e gets ’ome, will find a 
guard of honor waitin’ for ’im-———” 

“Jim!” she pleaded. “Jim!” 

He flung her off. 

“None of that! 
expect. I’ve done with yer 

But even as she fell back from his 
brutal menace, saw him falter. 
Perhaps it was premonition—an animal 
instinct sensing the approach of dan- 
The next instant, 
\ monster’s fist, 


And then he 


board 


I told yer wot to 


<a 


she 


ger—that held him. 
the blow had fallen. 
sinister and invisible, drove against the 
ship’s side and flung her shuddering 
and broken from her course. She stag- 
gered, lurched helplessly. <A 
more awful than that sickening thud 
for an ripped 
the scream of a man in 


silence 
lasted instant—then 
asunder with 
An order wa 


flung against it, 


agony. 
and it 


reversing engines 


> 


roar of the 


down in the 
and the rush of feet. 


went 


Like an animal mortally wounded, the 
ship churned the water about her to a 
foaming fury. 

“Torpedoed! My God!” 

“Steady! Women and 
first !” 

But the first man to act is the man 
who sets the seal of conduct upon all. 
Jim Harris was the first. At one bound, 
he had reached the lifeboat swung out 
in readiness on the starboard side. A 
wild horde of panic-stricken men and 
women rushed at his heels, deaf to or- 
ders and entreaties. They understood 


children 


nothing but that awful, insidious list to 
port from which they fought their way 
up the slippery deck. Gasping, groan- 
ing, cursing, they tore at one another. 
And those who went down before the 
rush never rose again. 

Kit had held aloof. Training in 
crime had made her cool and resolute 
in the hour of peril. She had seized a 
life belt from the bulwarks and bound 
it about her. Her plans were made. 
She would wait quietly—bide her time 
—take her chance when it came. 

Her chance! 

The little old woman with the hero 
son was driven past. She had been 
upheld by the denseness of the crowd; 
now suddenly the pressure broke, and 
she went down with a little choking cry 
that seemed to even above that 
tumult. Kit saw the woman next her 
bend down, striving to lift the ex- 
hausted body, setting herself to stem the 
murderous rush—an act in itself reck- 


rise 


less, herceic. 

Her chance! 

Then Kit saw clear. It was like a 
light striking through the darkness, 
She sprang forward. In an instant she 
thick of it. With the 
man, she flung herself 
She set herseif shoul- 
der to with that unknown, 
heroic They did not speak 
to each other or look at each 
of their spiritual 
unity was a that 
them together—held them steady in that 


was in the 
strength of a 
against the tide. 
shoulder 
comrade. 
other, 
but the consciousness 
bond of steel bound 
first onslaught. 

Kit raved and swore and blasphemed. 

“You cowards—you damned, infer- 
nal cowards! You ain’t English—you 
ain’t human—you ain’t anythin’, you 
blasted, lily-livered swine! Stand back 
or I'll tear the eyes out of yer!” 

They did not all understand 
words, but they understood her voice, 
her flaming scorn and fury. They un- 
derstood the significance of those two 
women holding the ground, fighting for 


her 
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that crumpled, black little heap. They 
were ashamed. And in that moment 
of wavering, the davits of the over- 
loaded lifeboat snapped, and the scream 
that ended in the hideous crash of 
bursting timber left them stupefied and 
broken. 

It was over. The ship’s officers 
fought their way through. The de- 
mented, uncontrollable horde became a 
herd of frightened sheep, yielding with- 
out question. In a minute, Kit and 
her companion were left alone with 
the old woman, lying still unconscious 
between them. Their eyes met for the 
first time. In the light of the ship’s 
lamp, they recognized each other. 

“Gawd—'er ladyship !” 

“Anne!” 

“Kit—Kit ’Obson, if yer don’t mind, 
late of ‘Olloway. I took yer gold bag. 
I don’t know where it is now—and 
any’ow you won’t want it for a bit. 
’Ere—take this, instead.” 

It was her life belt. 

Lady Anstruther did not move. She 
was panting still, and there was a little 
blood on the beautiful face. And she 
was wholly changed. They looked at 
each other curiously; their masks were 
off. There was no class between them 
now; they were simply human. The 
nearness of death was nothing to this 


13 


aqaiscovery 


of each other. 


“T don’t care who you are,” Lady 
\nstruther “You're 
you’re the bravest thing I know.” 

’Scuse me—I talks that way 
Take it—I 


said. brave— 

“Garn! 
when I ain’t on business. 
wants yer to take it.” 

“T won't. Do you think I would?” 

“I wants yer to. I wants to go with 
clean ’ands. I wants to pay up—clear 
out with a clean sheet——” 

“You have paid up. And I won’t do 
a low-down thing like that.” 

The little old woman with the hero 
son moaned a little. They bent down 


over her. In a moment, the contest 
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between them was over—their problem 
solved. There was no need of words. 

“It’s a dog’s chance,” Kit said sim- 
ply. “But it is a chance, and she’s wel- 
come to it, poor soul. She’s got a son 
out there, and we’ve——” She broke 
off. Her face was turned from the 
light. “I’ve got my boy,” she mut- 
tered. “I served him cruel bad.” 

“My husband doesn’t know that I am 
coming,” Lady Anstruther said quietly. 
“He won’t know now. I had so much 
to tell him. He will never quite un- 
derstand.” 

Kit shook her head. 

“T dunno. P’r’aps—some’ow—they’ll 
know just ’ow it was.” 

A ship’s officer ran past. 

“Best stay where you are. No im- 
mediate danger. Help coming.” 

He vanished. Night had crept up 
swiftly, adding its blackness to the 
dense fog. The lamp overhead grew 
dim and spectral. It was bitterly cold. 
It was as if the cold had frozen the 
Here and there an 
order was shouted. But gradually the 
silence predominated, waiting, watch- 
ful, pregnant with hope. 

The little old lady was conscious now 
and crying like a timid, frightened child. 
They drew her into the shelter of the 
They huddled close to one 


world into silence. 


cabin walls. 
another. To give one another comfort 
they talked of their 
lives and errors of 
those to whom they were going, who 
vaited them. 

And because that last was more than 
they could bear, Kit told them the ad- 
venture of the Park Lane house—of 
Harry and the police and the dear old 
josser who ran Holloway Prison. 

She made them laugh in the face of 
death. 

The night wore on. They did not 
hear the sounds of approaching help. 
Worn out with cold and exhaustion, 
they slept together. And the arm of 


themselves—of 


and of their loves, 


for 
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the jailbird was thrown about the shoul- 
der of Lady Anstruther and helt her 
fast. 


Wain 


It was the following night in the cnn- 
verted hotel of a little Swiss village. 
A nurse moved swiftly and_ silently 
down the long lane of white beds, giv- 
ing her final glance around. As she 
came.to the last two of all, she ad- 
dressed the occupants with a severity 
that her tone belied. 

“Now I do hope you two are going 
to behave,” she said. “You kept every 
one in the ward awake last night with 
your tossings and sighings. You’ve got 
what you wanted. They’re coming as 
fast as steam can bring them. Now 
try and show how thankful you are 
by keeping quiet.” 

“As mice!” 


“Not a bloomin’ toss, nurse.” 

“Well, mind you do!” she admon- 
ished, inconsequent, but authoritative. 

Five minutes after the door closed 
on her, Sergeant Anstruther gave his 
first signs of life. He lifted himself 
cautiously on his elbow. 

“Blakely !” 

“yee. err 

“Confound your ‘yes, sirs!’ Did you 
notice—those two telegrams? They 
were sent from Paris—the same place 
—the same time. They must have been 
there together and not known.” 

“Yes, sir. I did notice.” He lay 
still a moment, smiling to himself in 
the darkness. “Queer ’ow war brings 
folks together, ain’t it?” 

“Very. Good night. 
Christmas, after all.” 

“You betcher life!” 
Blakely drowsily. 


It'll be 


some 


said Private 








SACRAMENT 


ov 


[ of the mist you came to me. 
The sun hung low and red. 


By the frothy strand of a silver sea 
You came—as from the dead. 

Gray were we as the dimming mist 
With the frosty scathe of years, 

Yet, under the ash of youth denied, 
There leaped the flame that sears. 


Silence, save for the moaning bar, 
The jow! of a fretful bell, 
Clanging wide o’er the racing tide, 
The cadence of a knell. 
And one went east, and one went west, 
{n the ways that held them—twain. 
But the searing flame a sacrament 
Shall ever and aye remain. 
Martua McCu.tiocu-WILLIAMS, 





OSH, I wish I had an idea!” said 
the author. 


“Write a story,” said his 
wife, with mock eagerness, “in which 
two people love each other, but there 
are difficulties in the way of their being 
married. And then have them over- 
come the difficulties and live happily 
ever after.” 

“The chief trouble with that plot,” 
the author objected, “is its novelty. It 
hasn’t been done before more than six 
billion times. Quit your kidding and 
slip me a real idea.” 

But his wife went back to her book, 
and the author put on his hat and an- 
nounced that he was going for a walk. 
He walked as far as O’Flannagan’s, 
where he decided to linger for a beer 
and a minute or two with Jerry Rior- 
dan, the night bartender. 

He found Jerry polishing the bar 
with more than usual assiduity, and to 


1 


the writer’s “Good evening, doctor,” 


‘ry turned a face whose natural Irish 


enlality was enhanced by a radiance 
hat in a beautiful woman would have 
been called celestial, but in a round- 
faced Celt could only be called over- 
whelming. 

“What’s the wonderful -good word, 
the writer asked, after Jerry 
had drawn his beer. “Your face shines 
like the headlight on a Broadway ex- 


doctor ?” 


press.” 

“Sure, I’m the happy man this night, 
Mr. Arnold,” declared Jerry. “I’m 
afther being through here. This is me 
last shift, and afther that I got a grand 
new job you'd never guess about.” 


Berton Braley 


Author of “October,” ct«. 


Jerry whistled softly to himself as 
he polished glasses from the elaborate 
arrangement back of the bar, and for 
two or three minutes said nothing. 
Then he resumed: 

“°Tis this way. Pretty near ten 
years gone, when I was a kid just out 
of school in one of the toughest wards 
in the city, and me a husky two-handed 
wowser with a wallop in each one, I 
ran across Kitty Grady, that used to 
help her mother tend shop in one of 
those little stationery-apple-candy-and- 
tobacco tenement sections are 
full of. 

“T was buying a pipe at the time, and 
she said: 

“Best get a pipe with a wide stem, 
Mr. Man.’ She didn’t know my name 
then. ‘’Tis betther for the teeth.’ 

“*There’s nothing the matther with 
my teeth,’ said I, who could bite a hick- 
ory nut if I mind 


stores 


led. 
‘*Sure, I know,’ said the 


irl, who 
‘But if 


go 
> 


was about twelve or thirteen. 


; 


you treat ’em the way most of these 
does, they'll be an 


and 


; around here 
old man’s teeth, 
rotten, when you're thirty.’ 

“*And what difference is 
you?’ I said. 

“‘*Not a bit,’ said the little lady. 
‘Only it seems a pity to think of God 
wasting a fine set of teeth like those 
on a mutt that won’t take care of them, 
when many a real gentleman would give 
half he owned to get a set like ‘em.’ 

“Well, I liked the little kid for speak- 
ing out so, and I bought the wide- 
stemmed pipe, too. I did something 


rummi¢ 


brown and few 


that to 
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else when I left the store—I went down 
to the druggist’s and bought me a tooth- 
brush and a tube of paste. And I’ve 
been using them ever since. 

“In those days, about all I did 
to hang around with the bunch and do 
district work on Election Day, picking 
up a bunch of change that way and liv- 
ing on the old man, mostly. Now and 
then, following the night I dropped in 
for the pipe, I’d linger in the stationery 
store to talk to the kid. She interested 
me, because she always seemed to speak 
right out and tell me what she thought 
about things; even if I was one of the 
things. 

“*Me mother tells me you’re Jerry 
Riordan,’ she said, one time I was in 
there, ‘and you belong to that gang that 
hangs around Dorgan’s.’ 

“*My name’s Riordan all right,’ I 
said, ‘and sometimes J’m down at Dor- 
gan’s. What of it?’ 

““Oh, nothing,’ she said, and 


out of 


was 


devil 


a word more could |] her 


that night. 

“But the next time I was down, she 
told me. 

‘Me mother says Dorgan’s is a hell 
hole and that I should be careful even 
about speaking to them that hangs out 
there.’ 

“*Then you'd betther 


{ 
Oo 
.*s 


speakii 


careful I won't 
all, after this.’ 

“And the funny part of it is she 
didn’t. Devil a word for a month ex- 
cept what was necessary for business, 
and me all the time coming in and try- 
ing to talk to her and buying cards and 
pipes and everything. At first it was 
a joke to me, but after a week or so, 
I found the gang at Dorgan’s was get- 
ting on my nerves, and whenever I’d 
be taking a drink or 
piece of crooked work for the district 
leader, I’d find myself thinking of that 


planning some 


level little girl up at the stationery store 
and how she’d look at it, and I didn’t 
like it. You wouldn't believe it, but 
by the end of four weeks I had cut the 
gang out pretty near entire and gone 
and got a job. And I felt very proud 
and happy when I walked into the store 
that night and said: 

“*Well, Kitty Grady, I’ve quit the 
gang and got a job.’ 

“*That’s fine, Mr. Riordan. What 
is the job?’ she said, just as if she 
hadn’t been silent for a month. 

“*I’m an apprentice bartender up in 
a Broadway café,’ I said. ‘Ten dollars 
a week to begin. You can speak to me, 
Kitty Grady, for ’'m an honest work- 
ingman.’ 

““*T wish ’twas apprentice to a doctor 
you were,’ said Kitty. ‘Me father al- 
ways said that since he couldn’t marry 
his daughter to a priest, he hoped she’d 
marry——’ 

“Then she stopped and blushed red; 
not pink—real red, like.a kid does. And 
I laughed. 

“Well, ’ll not be boring you by tell- 
ing you how we went through the years, 
and how Kitty grew into a rose of an 
Irish girl that had the fellows all hang- 
ing around the store, nor how one 
Dorgan’s up was 
would have nothing to 


reason broke 
because Kitty 
do with fellows that hung around there. 
I'll just say that ] I first 


that store 


gang 


trom the time 


I 
to get tl 
was in love kid, and there 
wasn’t a thing I did in my work or my 
play that I didn’t wonder what she 
would think about it and act accord- 
ing. And when I couldn’t figure out 
for myself what would be her idea, I 
asked her. 

“But it wasn’t until she was eighteen 
that I said anything to her about what 
heart, and ‘twas then 


le pipe, 


with the 


had been in in 
she said to me: 

“Of course it’s you, Jerry d: 
and always was. But I'll not marry 
you now, for my mother won’t stand 


42..9 
wiiln , 











for it. She’s an old woman and proud, 
and she’s ambitious for me. She’s al- 
ways remembered what my father said: 
“Since I can’t marry me daughter to 
a priest, I’d want her to marry a doc- 
tor. 

“*Sure,’ I said, ‘that’s easy. You can 
tell her I’m a doctor—for all the boys 
who come to the White Stag calls me 
that.’ 

“lm not very much stuck on your 
profession myself,’ said Kitty, ‘but you 
would stick to it. And I’ll not be mar- 
rying a bartender—anyhow, not while 
the old woman is alive, and she’s good 
for many a year.’ 

“That was six years ago.” 

“And now the old lady has died?” 
the author asked. 

As Jerry Riordan opened his mouth 
to speak, there was a tremendous crash. 
The whole plate-glass window of the 
café caved in, and through it to the 
floor of the saloon fell a young man, 
who lay limp and still where he landed. 


Riordan was around the bar in an 
instant and had his hand under the 
man’s coat. He withdrew his hand, 


rapidly took off the coat, ripped the 
man’s shirt from his arms and slashed 
the trousers with his knife, rushed be- 
hind the bar and took down a clean 
bar apron, which he ripped swiftly into 
a bandage, and ordered the author to 
bottle and one of pure 
d under the bar. He 
washed the man’s cuts with alcohol as 
bandaged them 
rose to his 


bring the whisky 
alcohol that sto 


neatly, 


feet 
who 


an antiseptic, 
and in five minutes 
to greet the ambulance surgeon 
had been summoned by an outside wit- 
ness to the accident. 

The surgeon turned to the author. 

“Doctor——” he began. 

The author shook his head. 

“l’m not a doctor,” he replied, “I’m 
bystander. This 
Riordan—*“the 


man’’—he 
bartender, 


just a 
pointed to 
bandaged him up.” 

The 


surgeon examined the man on 


No. 6,000,000,001 
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the floor, as the stretcher bearers came 
in. 

“Weill,” he said, “I’m surprised! 
The first-aid work has been as swift 
and thorough as a surgeon’s and looks 
as if a surgeon had done it. I think 
the man will be all right after he re- 
covers from the shock. Where did ‘you 
learn to do such work?” he asked of 
Riordan. 

“At the Universal Medical and Sur- 
gical College.” replied Riordan, “where 
I’ve been studying for the past six 


years. I got my degree to-day.” 
The author gasped, the surgeon 
stared. Riordan, with a pardonable 


flourish, reached under his bartender’s 
apron and produced the diploma. 

“T’ve been working nights, studying 
days, and sleeping Sundays, for six 
years,” he said, “but thanks be, I’m a 
doctor now! And the job I was afther 
telling you about”—he turned to the 
author, with a resumption of his brogue 
—"is that of assistant in the city health 


office. To-morrow morning I'll be tak- 
ing it, and to-morrow evening Kitty 
Grady will be changing that name; and 
the old woman, her mother, is proud 


of me, Mr. Arnold—actually proud.” 
“T think you can be proud of your- 
self,’ said the surgeon and the author 
together. 
‘The drinks are on the house, gentle 
Ss 


What’ll it be?” invited Riordan. 


men. 

“Doctor,” said the author, with a 
grin at the use of the old, familiar term, 
“T’ll let you prescribe me a Bronx.” 


“Same here, doctor,” said the sur- 


geon. 


As the author’s wife pointed out, 
quoting his own words to convict him, 
it was simply the old story of two 
people wne loved each other, of diffi- 
rcome, and of living happily 

It had been done only about 


culties ov 
ever after. 
six billion times. 
“Well, then,” he 
this the six billion and first.” 


said, “‘we’ll make 
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By May Edginton 


Author of “The Woman Who Broke the Rule,” 
“He That Is Without Sin,” ete. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
Lance Harrison, a young soldier of fortune, finds himself stranded in a London 
hotel without money to pay his bill. He proposes to the management that he shall dis- 
charge his obligation by playing the violin for the entertainment of guests during meals, 
and his gay audacity and charm win him the engagement. In the course of his new 
duties, he attracts the attention of a rich elderly widow, Maude Iron, who proceeds to 
fall violently in love with him. Lance, half amused and half disgusted by the situation, 
is nevertheless tempted by the woman’s huge fortune, and when she proposes marriage, 
he light-heartedly accepts, without in the least realizing what he is doing. The honey- 
moon is hardly begun before Lance is bored and weary, but for all his youth and irre- 
sponsibility, he is at bottom honest and kind and he determines to live up to his bargain. 
Then, one day in the hotel dining room, he sees the girl of his dreams, young, fresh, 
beautiful. Their eyes meet, and it is a case of love at first sight on both sides. Twice, 
without the knowledge of his wife or of the girl’s parents, Lance manages to meet the 
girl, Dorice Waymore, on the bathing beach. She thinks that Maude is his mother, and 
he does not undeceive her. Then Maude, jealous and watchful, begins to suspect his 
interest in Dorice. 
1 


CHAPTER VIL. Maude replied quietly in the words 


1a} ee a 

AUDE was very «pale over he might have spoken. 

d “ : MA “Cha epvermtina . - r > 
breakfast, and quiet; but there She provoked you. J know her. 
was a new element in her face It doesn’t much matter. [wo tears 

that impelled attention, perhaps respect. — o—_ her. full cheeks, but, curming 
er he ‘ . she w: “ces 
It was strength. Jealousy there was, her head away, she was successful in 


hiding them. “I know Berthe very 


too, resentment, almost despair; but . : : : 
real strength, new to her husband, was WS": I've had her for years. Even 
there. It was not until the meal was | = 
finished that she asked him to walk though he never knew that I knew. 
along the cliffs to a favorite remote “I dare say I’m a cad,” said Harri- 
spot under some pine trees. seein 
Until they arrived there and sat “But, you see,” Maude continued, 
down, she did not speak; but then she “she suits me. She does so well with 
began: my hair, and she’s very clever. No 
“You kissed Berthe this morning.” doubt a great many women would have 
lt was not in Harrison to say, “She dismissed her long before this morn- 
provoked me.” He only replied: ing, but I haven’t.. She’s very valuable 
“Yes, I’m sorry you saw it. A kiss to me. Only, Lance, dear boy, please 
of that quality doesn’t matter, but your don’t. Because, you see——” 
seeing it does, because it worries you.” “T won’t, dear, I won't,” said Harri- 


Thomas used to kiss her sometimes, 





Who 


“T don’t 


The Man 


son, feeling intensely stupid. 
want to kiss her, anyway.” 

“Because, you see, she’s so much 
younger than I—and she knows about 
you, of course, and—well, she knows 
I’ve a lot to fight against.” 

“Don’t think of it that way.” 

Suddenly Maude sat up and came to 
her point; she flung away the Berthe 
episode as if it truly were of no mo- 
ment. With a gesture of real anger, 
she asked vindictively : 

“Was that girl bathing this morn- 
ing ?” 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“That Miss Waymore. 
her name. It’s Waymore.” 

“Miss Waymore happened to be 
bathing.” 

“Very little chance about it!” his 
wife sneered. 

He was only a boy, if a worldly one. 
He was so furious as to be almost 
afraid of his own fury; so furious that 
he had to remain silent rather than 
trust himself to speak; and he listened 
to her torrent of despairing and abusive 
accusation. And as he listened, he was 
conscious of a great desire—to shield 
Dorice Waymore. 

When at length he could speak, he 
cried: 

“For 
you hold your tongue? 
decently? | 
himself- 


I looked up 


God’s sake, be silent! Can’t 
Can’t you think 
swear to you’’—he per 
jured “that Mi Way 

and I both happened by accident 
bathing at the same hour. You can’t 
prevent that. She and her parents will 
leave in a day or two, and I shall never 
see her again. We are strangers. We 


or) 


more 


to be 


His wife interrupted him, with a 
fixed gaze on his face. 

“Then,” she said, “let us 
day.” 

For 
showed; then he mastered it. 

“As you like,” he answered shortly. 

“Very well,” said Maude, “that’s as 


leave to- 


one moment his dismay 
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I like. We leave to-day, before lunch.” 
She looked out to sea, and there was a 
little steam launch—the Waymores’— 
with three or four figures aboard. She 
heaved a breath of relief. “I'll go back 
now, and give instructions.” 

She went away quickly; her quick 
walk was a waddle. The young hus- 
band watched her, with his awakened 
soul in revolt. He allowed himself io 
think methodically, cruel, bitter, ugly 
things : 

“My God, am I tied to that for the 
next twenty years? Am I bought out- 
right, then?” 

sut afterward, he was ashamed of 
them and of himself. For he had al- 
lowed this pitiful, sentimental woman 
to buy him for a husband, and it was 
unlike him to mourn over a bargain 
clinched. He could see the girl’s eyes, 
and they filled him with a terrible and 
irreparable shame. 

“Your mother,” she had said inno- 
cently. “‘Your mother.” 

She was too young, clean, and honest 
to guess at the squalid truth. 

Harrison sat a long while beneath the 
pine trees, thinking out his vain re- 
pentance. A new desire, with which 
no woman had hitherto touched him, 
invaded his wretched soul, a desire to 
be holy in the sight of the girl Dorice; 
to be straight in her eyes, and manly. 
he1 


She lose 


must never know: to 
ody was to keep her in thought. He 
that, even in his own reck 


I 
knew, 


oning, Maude was doing the right thing 


now, 


by their hurried departure. Her jeal- 
ousy, which tortured her, was saving 
him. Yet he struggled humanly, for 
some while, against such bitter salva- 
tion. 

He looked out to sea, where the little 
motor launch was a black speck. One 
could not, without a glass, distinguish a 
figure aboard, but, standing up with a 
bare head, he whispered out to that 
black speck: 

“Good-by, Dorice, good-by.” 
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While he still looked out to sea, he 
heard a shrill call and turned around. 
His wife was once more _ hastening 
along the cliff with that quick, wad- 
dling gait. He had a picture of her in 
a moment, though she was as yet too 
far off to be discerned in detail, with a 
painfully flushed face, panting breath, 
and heaving figure; the veins on her 
small, fat hands would swell a little 
with the overexertion, for she was 
nearly running. 

When she saw that he had turned to- 
ward her, she waved her parasol at him 
and slackened her pace. He did not 
want to tear himself away from the 
following of that black speck along the 
dimpled water, but an old, sad wisdom 
had descended upon him, and he went 
resolutely to meet the stout woman. 

“Get it over,” he said to himself. 

This was the first time in his life 
that Lance Harrison had, of his own 
will, denied himself anything he 
wanted. 

“Why didn’t you follow me?” asked 
his wife. “Why are you staying here? 
The car is at the door.” 

“We have to pack,” he said in a dull 
voice. 

“We've packed. Berthe and I packed 
your things as well as ours.” 

“Sorry,” said Harrison. “I didn’t 
know the hurry was so great as that.” 

As she waddled along by his side, 
she cast a look over her shoulder out 
to sea, and he caught her meaning. She 
was measuring the probable return of 
that boat against their departure, and 
she had made a pretty safe calculation. 

He laughed an ill-tempered laugh. 

“Lance,” she said, pleadingly now 
that she had won, “don’t be angry.” 

“I’m not,” he replied. “Everything 
is inevitable. Why should I be angry?” 

“Men are not reasonable,” said 
Maude agitatedly. 

“My dear wife, I do hope that you'll 
find me very reasonable.” 

They reached the car, where Berthe 





sat, ready with her mistress’ motoring 
coat. But while Maude put it on, Lance 
hurried up the steps of the hotel. 

“What is it?” she called after him. 
“We've got everything.” 

He replied willfully : 

“T'll bet you haven’t. Women always 
forget things. I’m going to look round 
my room, anyway.” 

He gained their rooms on the first 
floor without being followed, ran into 
the dressing room, and once more 
locked that door. Sitting at the table, 
he wrote: 

Dorice: I love you better than anything 
I have ever seen or ever shall see. But 
I can’t wait to tell you so, my dear, and 
I can’t explain why. I don’t think I ever 
shall be able to make an explanation. I 
think you would have loved me. I’ve never 
seen anything so beautiful as you, coming 
out of the sea, with the sun on your hair 
when you pulled off your cap. I shall never 
forget that evening and that morning. I 
want most terribly that you should never 
forget them either, but I hope you will. 
Now I have seen you, Dorice, I can use 
the name of God as I have never used it 
before. God bless you. 


LANcE Harrison. 


He choked down an emotion that 
seemed enough to swamp all control. 
For some minutes, he sat staring at the 
letter, till his tears fell on it. He 
kissed and said “good-by” to it. The 
farewell. was new, sweet, and terribly 
sorrowful; he had never known agony 
of such quality. At last he knew that 
he must stay no longer and, going down 
again, he slipped the note into the hall 
porter’s hand, whispering: 

“For Miss Waymore, 
comes in.” 

He wondered, with relief, that 
Maude had not followed, but there she 
sat in the car, stout in her big coat and 
veiled hat. From there, she could see 
beyond the sweep of the bay, and she 
watched the still tiny black speck with 
satisfaction. Her husband got in beside 


directly she 


her, and they were away. 
“Where are we going?” he asked. 


The Man Who 

She named a lovely place, hoping that 
he would like it. 

“There’s fishing,” she said in a low 
voice. “I know the people. I can get 
it for you. The golf is good. Do you 
play tennis? Because | have. friends 
within an easy drive who are always 
glad to get good players.” 

“T will do anything you like, Maude.” 

“Lance, Lance, don’t make me feel 
as if we had made a bargain!” 

He replied from the savageness of 
his pain, with the unmellowed ruthless- 
ness of youth: 

“You make me feel it.” 

“Oh, dear boy!” 

Then sat silent, 
turned away from him. 

“T expected all this,” she said reason- 
ably to herself. “It must come sooner 
or later. It will go again, and come 
again and go. A my age 
knows what to expect when she does 
what I’ve done.” 

But she found that she had not 
counted the full cost of it. 

For a long while she would not look 
at him because of the tears in her eyes; 
for she knew many things, among them 
being that the woman who weeps to 
men, and weeps ungracefully, is lost. 
All the same, he would have been sorry 


she with her face 


woman of 


for her, and still more penitent, had he 





know! But as it was, he put down 
ner averted he it to ul be rn « 

He knew nothing of any love lJ 
love, and that was his own \lready 
it controlled, dominated him. It was 


the only light in the world, by which 
he steered. 

They came presently to the lovely 
place, and put up at the best hotel to be 
found there. The food was good, the 
wine good, the luxury soporific. In 
due course, the fishing, the golf, and 
the 


: i 4 
tennis were all arranged for Har- 


seemed in- 


rison’s delectation; but they 

finitely small. The ease of this life had 
begun already to disgust him. He 
wanted his accustomed outlets for 
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abundant vitality; he was thirsty for 
freedom. Often, in those days, he 
wondered, when his wife sat on velvet 
lawns watching him play tennis, accom- 
panied him round the links, or perse- 
vered for long, drowsy days baiting his 
hook on a stream’s bank or unpacking 
epicurean luncheon baskets: 
“How on earth do poor 
chaps get rid of women?” 
Often he wondered, also, how Dorice 
had received and read the letter. He 
pictured many receptions for it, but 
hardly ever did his humbled spirit dare 
dream anything near the truth, which 
was that she read it in solitude, cried 
over it as he had cried, kissed it as he 
had kissed it, suffered an agony as 
sorrowful. For she, too, had never 
known that love could be so swift. 
Harrison’s wife fought her side of 
the uneven battle with pluck and will, 
but the honeymoon was a failure. It 
was now doomed, and she knew it. 
On the ninth day she said quietly: 
“ance, dear boy, shall we go home?” 
And they went. 


damned 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Home” surprised Lance Harrison. 
He was unexpectant of the taste dis- 
played by the late Thomas Iron. Home 
easily ha vec 


might so been a great 


red brick or whitestone palace with 
Gothic architecture, Japanese gardens, 

id Jacobean furniture bought blindly 
at fabulous prices by an ignorant par 


venu from clever dealers. But it was 
none of these things. 

It was low and gray; it had ram- 
bling wings built on with good judg- 
ment. Glorious lawns, shaded by a 
few immense chestnuts, surrounded it; 
a big shrubbery was kept with interest 
walled fruit gar- 
den, a glimpse of hot- 
houses; a long conservatory ran down 
the whole length of one side of Mrs. 
and the 


and skill; away in 


one caught 


Harrison’s drawing-room, 
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room was not brocade, velvet, and 
ormolu, but cretonne and flowers. The 
servants were all middle-aged, staid, 
quiet, and perfect. 

Dorice would have been lovely there. 

Harrison’s pleasure in the place, 
which Thomas had called “Ironsides,” 
brought new hope to Maude. She took 
delight in showing him everything—the 
garage with room for half a dozen 
cars; the little model stables, used now 
only by the lawn-mower ponies; the 
flowers and fruit. She showed to more 
advantage in her own environment, as 
ungifted women do, and she ruled well 
and wisely. An old husband would 
have delighted in her ability. 

But the young one could only set 
himself to give vent to his youth’s rest- 
lessness by finding some strenuous form 
of employment. He found it by buy- 
ing—since he found that his balance 
at Coutts’ was regularly and generously 
renewed—half a dozen colts. These he 
set himself to break, and they kept him 
busy and fairly content nearly all day. 
He picked out regular devils for the 
yleasure of battle, and they gave him 
vattle with a zest as great and a temper 
is wicked as his own. Maude trem- 
led, admired, and adored—and 
hanked God for the horses. 

There was one promise she did not 
ceep; One mean streak in her she fos- 
ered sullenly—she would not, since the 
serthe and Dorice affairs—but she had 
vit enough to class them differently— 
yroceed further with the deed of gift 
eady and waiting in the office of her 
awyer. The lawyer did not remind 
er; her husband would not remind 
er; and she contented herself with 
aying into Coutts’, to Harrison’s ac- 
ount, a sufficient sum for the most 
xtravagant out-of-pocket expenses. 

Somehow, she could not and would 
ot sign that deed of gift, giving him 
independence, granting him freedom. 
he became in spirit like those other 
yomen whom she had called “mean,” 
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who made husbands “run for what they 
got.” She understood those “mean” 
women now; perhaps they had been 
afraid, as she was. 

The fortunes of women hung upon 
so thin a thread, their power was so 
much a matter of the unkindest chance, 
their reign over hearts so short, it 
seemed to her, that if fate, playing into 
a woman’s hands, set her to reign over 
pockets, she would be a fool to throw 
away her power. 

Maude argued thus; and Harrison, 
without speaking of them, read the ar- 
guments in her mind. He was angry. 
He thought: 

“Can’t she see when a man’s white? 

Does she think I’d take her money and 
go?” 
Once he thought that he would go 
and see Percy about it, ask him if it 
was by his impudent advice that his 
client had changed her mind, but he 
was ashamed to go. 

The summer slid into autumn with 
no change of task, no change of scene. 
The first tang of frost in the air 
brought a sharp longing into his blood. 
He smelled all the far-off world, as 
sweet as musk. The leaves turned red 
and brown and rustled down about him 
when he rode. Very early, during the 
autumn, he used to rise and go out to 
exercise his young horses, and, racing 
over the park, he remembered what 
lay beyond the placid confines of this 
place. Sometimes he was up so early 
that he saw the dawn break and felt 
the day’s first winds blow. 

The time came when he must go— 
somewhere, anywhere. He could not 
help it. And he must go by himself. 
He hesitated some while before he told 
his wife, and he chose his time. 

The time was after dinner. 


They 


were sitting together in the long draw- 
ing-room after an October day had 
faded. The quiescent country life had 
made Mrs. Harrison even stouter; she 
had for some time past struggled with 
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a growing desire to doze after dinner. 
She knew that it would not do to lie 
back in an armchair and drop off com- 
fortably to sleep, and nod, and wake up 
and remark, “Yes, dear, I hear all you 
say.” To combat her sleepiness, she 
employed herself with fancywork or 
steady talking, or, persuading Lance to 
bring down his fiddle, she would play 
a piano accompaniment ineffectively. 
But on this October evening she did 
not want to drowse; his words kept 
her awake. 

He said: “Maude dear, I want a few 
weeks’ change.” 

The words amused him by their old- 
gentlemanly flavor. What he wanted 
was to go mad for a little while, but 
he packed his intentions mildly into the 
phrase ‘‘a few weeks’ change.” 

In an instant he was aware that she 
was watching him. 


‘ 


} 


‘Yes, dear boy ?’’ she answered. 
“Well,” he said, “I think [ll go to- 
morrow.” 
“We'll go any time you like, Lance.” 
[le was irritated by the close surveil- 
lance of her jealousy. 
“Not ‘we,’ Maude,” he 
lessly. “I’m going on my own.” 
“Oh,” she said, “where?” 


“T don’t know. It doesn’t matter. 


said care- 


ywhere. I'll write to you when I 
get there.” 

[ a he | ile it stile in 
gt ng the | o! he 

“W hy cant you decide, Lanc she 
asked then. 


‘Cos life that is all one long, re- 
spectable certainty isn’t worth while.” 
“T don’t understand,” muttered 
—though she did. 
“Well, dear, I 
can’t help it.” 


“Why do you want to go 


she 


wish you did, but I 


Y 


“Why all this catechism? I assure 
you most men go where they like when 
they like.” 


“Well, ’ she said harshly, “you are 
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not such a free agent as most men, per- 
haps.” 

“Thank you,” he replied. 

Silence succeeding, he rose and was 
going toward the door when her voice 
followed and arrested him. 

“Lance, Lance, where are you go- 
ing?” 

“To the smoke 
pleasant there.” 

“You mean it isn’t pleasant here with 
me?” 

“Construe it as you please, my dear.” 

“T know what you mean,” she said, 
beginning to tremble and ready to 
weep. “But, Lance, stay. You don’t 
understand how worried I get. I don’t 
understand you, and you don’t under 
stand me.” 

“Ts there anything to understand? 
Didn’t your first husband ever go 
away?” 

“Only to Paris once or 
on business.” 


room. It’s quite 


twice a year, 


“He didn’t go on business, my deai 
Maude. He went for a rest from con 
jugal happiness. He for a few 
weeks’ change, even as I am going.” 

“T shan’t let you go without me.” 


wen 


Harrison came back and steod close, 
all fencing ended. 


ée a a t i ag ° 
Look here, Maude,” he said, ben 
ing to her. “Vm yong. I’ve just gC 
to. Don’t make a fuss [t isn’t wort 
eller aos 
any sort I whik im 1i! IS Wl 
wealth and ease and sleep. I’ve go 
to wake up and go somewhere—se 
some life—for a little while. After- 


ward, I’ll come back and be as good 
as gold. But, my God, don’t stop me! 
Don’t nag or scold! You don’t under- 
I you never could have un- 


stand men; 
You can try me too far.” 


derstood, 
nue? ‘ried the no xT 191 
Vou! criec re pe or woman 


I All I want is 


I love you, Lance 


I try 
But 
to make you 

“No,” he you 
for me to make you happy.” 


“ 
1 ” 
hapnpv 
appy. 


said. “All 


want is 


She was so little subtle that she pon- 
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dered over this for some while before 
she said, in a heartbroken voice: 

“You think me very selfish.” 

“Yes,” he replied ruthlessly. 

“But I’ve given you everything I 
have.” 

“And I’ve sold you everything I 
have, and I begin to find the price I 
got too dirt cheap.” 

Maude wept with some noise. 

Harrison sat down again to stare at 
her moodily.. He knew the conversa- 
tion had been ugly, and he was sorry 
and half ashamed; but he could not 
help it. He meant to carry on the fight 
for some measure of liberty, and to 
win, 

“Maude,” he said presently, “did you 
listen? Do you understand that I am 
going to-morrow?” 

She looked up, eyes and nose red and 
swollen. 

“T understand. 
meet that girl.” 

Harrison got up and walked out into 
the smoke room, where he turned up 
the lamp, lighted a cigar, and strode up 
and down. Her last silly words had 
roused a demon of rage. 

“Yes,” he said, “why shouldn’t I? 
Why shouldn’t I merit all this damned 

Why shouldn’t I look for 
My God, have I put my poor, 
high as to deny my- 


You are going to 


suspicion ? 
my girl? 

rotten honor so 
following hei 


No, I put 


elf the joy of 
scenes 
honor so high.’ 

He began to think of Dorice again, 
to wonder where she was, and then to 
tell himself, with relief, if with despair, 
that he could not now find her if he 
wanted, for he did not know where in 
all the world she was. He had, when 
he left her, obliterated, as it were, all 
tracks. They had met, and passed, and 
gone into the cold future alone. 

“The pleasure of being a rich man!” 
he said, laughing to himself. “The joy 
of eating too much and drinking too 
much and living soft! I would like to 


lie out again under the stars, with only 
the clothes to my back and no break- 
fast till I’d caught it. It was a man’s 
life.” 

Yet even that longing was faint be- 
side his longing for the girl. She was 
the true hunger, not to be fed, and the 
true thirst, not to be quenched. 

While he walked up and down, a trail 
of silk skirt, a footstep, sounded on the 
paving of the hall. He frowned at the 
door and grew red. His wife came in, 
her handkerchief put away, and her 
spoiled face composed to a resolutely 
cheerful calin. 

“Lance, am I interrupting ?” 

“I'm doing nothing.” 

“Yes, yes, dear boy, so I see. But 
that’s what all men like some time in 
the day—to do nothing. You say I 
don’t understand you, but I know that. 
The man’s hour—he must have it. And 
I haven’t come to spoil yours; only to 
stay a few minutes while I say that 
I was very foolish just now, and of 
course I shall do nothing to prevent you 
going. I hope you will enjoy your- 
self.” 

Tears sounded the 
words, and quickly he exclaimed: 
thanks. It’s quite all right, 


again in last 
“Thanks, 
then.” 
ar boy. I’m tired 
ed” 
ce, and he kissed 
her cheek and went to open the door. 
He did not beg her to stay. Before she 
passed out, she faltered and said pas- 
sionately: 
“But you will come back to me, dear 
boy, won't you?” 
“Of course I will, dear. And try not 
to imagine nonsense.” 
“And, Lance, you'll let me 
where you 
“T shall go up to town first, for a day 
or two, anyway, and stop at the Wal- 
dorf.” 
“Thank you, dear boy. 


know 


are! 


Good night.” 
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The door closed. He was alone 
again, and the fuss was all over. 

“Thank Gawd!” he said devoutly. 

It was then eleven o’clock, but he 
waited nearly two hours before going 
upstairs, so that she might be soundly 
asleep, incapable of any extension of 
the argument that night. 

When he reached his dressing room, 
he listened carefully at the shut door of 
the bedroom. No sound emerged, and 
with a breath of relief, he decided to 
sleep here, on his narrow bed, for the 
first time during their married life. 

“She won’t know,” he said. ‘“She’s 
I’ll go in and say ‘good-by’ be- 


’ 


asleep. 
fore she’s up.’ 

So he slept soundly. 

He awoke at seven with a wonderful 
feeling. He was alone and a free man 
for—some time, anyway. He was go- 
ing to town; afterward, to Anywhere. 
Glory! 

There was sun veiled in 
morning mist, but triumphant. 
a fine world! 

He looked at the locked door be- 
tween the rooms with a twinkle in his 
eyes. Often she made him feel like a 
schoolboy delighting in secret mischief. 
There she was, the queer old soul, the 
dragon, locked out. What a rumpus if 
He rang, and a housemaid 
and in- 
structed to turn on his bath and order 
early breakfast and the car at eight. 
He jumped out of bed, went barefoot 
over to the door, unlocked it with cau- 
tion, turned the handle noisily, tapped, 
and went in. 

Maude lay in bed, looking toward the 
door. Her eyes, wide and sleepless, 
were swollen no longer, but had black 
lines scored deep under them. Lines 
lay round her mouth. Her face was 
white, lackluster, and fatigued. She 
had the alluring nightwear, the pale- 
3erthe, 


autumn 
What 


she knew! 


shaving water was 


brought 


pink gown and cap, chosen by 
but they looked like a spring garland 
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on a tired grandmother, or an improper 
shroud upon a corpse. 

Her voice was weary. 

“Good morning, dear boy.” 

“Morning, dear.” He _ kissed 
“How ripping you look!” 

She knew how she looked. Very 
early, soon after dawn was full, she 
had sat. up and leaned over to see the 
glass, which had told her all. Yet 
“How ripping you look!” He must 
always say these false things; no beau- 
tiful thing would be true of her. But, 
being so fatigued, she was now hurt 
and frightened by it. 

“T’m rather a wreck. 
well.” 

“So sorry, Maude! You do look a 
little pale. You must stay in bed.” He 
thought to himself, “Well, she’s noth- 
ing else on earth to do.” 

“Perhaps I shall. You're off early? 


her. 


I didn’t sleep 


’ 


“Train at eight-twenty.” 
“Then you'll have to hurry.” 


“T shall. 
first. But I must go.” 
gone. 

When the door had closed, Maude 
got slowly out of bed. She would have 
liked to drive with him to the station, 
but she felt very strange. She never 
before had felt as she did this morn- 
ing, rather numb and giddy. Her brain 
She gave it up and lay down 


I just looked in to see you 
And he was 


was slow. 
gain. 
soon with tea 
seemed quite a task to lift the cup. 

Harrison returned to her bedside 
after breakfast. He looked superb, 
very young and virile, and he 
happy. 

“Take care of yourself,” he said. 
“Tl send a line to-night, but I mean 
to go to the Waldorf for a day or two. 
I’ll send you word wherever I go—pi 
ture post cards, you know.” 

He laughed and was gone again. She 
listened to the velvet purring of the 
engine at the front door, below her 
open windows. 


Berthe came in 


was 
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“Berthe,” she said, “I feel very 
queer.” 

“Rest, madame,” replied the maid, 
trying to seize the opportunity to look 
out after the master and finding it in 
an apparently refractory blind cord. 

Harrison looked up and laughed at 
her. She was young and gay, too. 

He was off. Glory! 

It was afternoon when he got to 
town, having lunched on the train. 
Town looked extremely well, he 
thought. He drove to the Waldorf, 
booked a room with no thought of ex- 
pense—so, after all, there was con- 
venience in being rich—and went into 
the Palm Court to tea. The place was 
like a feast to the young man, dead 
tired of eternal nothing. It was filling 
rapidly, and the sight of pretty wonren 
making a selection of tables, leisurely 
enough to parade their frocks, re- 
freshed him. They locked swift and 
bright and magnetic. They were all 
bent on pleasure, on amusing and being 
amused. Here they were a silken edi- 
tion of the torment for which men rode 
a hundred miles across trackless coun- 
try, out from the wilds of the earth, 
returning to live and save against the 
next ride’s end. But they were the 
same thing—the same dear old torment, 
the eternal joy. 

There were dancers here, too, an in- 
novation since his last visit. 
aisle 


| ’ ~] alhl . ° 
Harrison chose a table near the 


down which the dancers, a man and a 
She was not pretty, but 


clean 


woman, came, 


she was clever, and had slim, 
ankles that set him thinking of Dorice, 
wondering if she liked such places, if 
she had a corner in her heart for all 
this, or if she lived only with wind and 
space about her. 

While he 


women ceased to charm 


other 
that 


were growing old; that others 


wondered, the 

T 

He saw 
some 
were devitalized by feverish endeavor; 
that the rouge pot and the powder puff 
had created all the complexions. He 


became tolerant of, but not excited by, 
them. He longed for Dorice at his tea 
table, to show this hot-air place how a 
real young queen of men looked. 

He was halfway through his third 
cigarette when a page came shouting a 
number. As the boy drew near, he 
realized that it was his number, and he 
made a sign for the telegram. 

It lay on his table a few moments be- 
fore he would open it. He could not 
guess at its contents, yet divined some- 
how that it came as a blight and a 
spoilsport. 

He finished his cigarette, watching 
the ankles of the dancer, before he 
opened the telegram and read: 

Doctor 
3ERTHE, 


Mrs. Harrison dangerously ill. 
says return immediately. 

Harrison would not allow himself a 
single thought. He went instantly to 
his room, collected his still packed bags, 
looked up the next train, and wired an 
answer to Ironsides 

He left London at six o’clock. 


CHAPTER IX. 
It was after midnight when Harri- 
son reached home, but Berthe was sit- 
The girl, who was 


ting up for him. 
shocked 


good-hearted, was genuinely 
and sorry under the florid emotion she 
She repeated, with much 
des: talent, the 
chauffeur had been able to give on the 
drive from the station—that Mrs. Har 
rison had had a paralytic stroke shortly 
after lunch. One side was helpless; 
she could speak only with difficulty ; but 
the brain was, as yet, unimpaired, and 
she would think and think and cry and 


displayed. 


riptive information the 


cry. 

Harrison was able to see the nurse, 
who caine out and spoke to him on the 
She looked at him with a 
concealed amazement, al- 


landing. 
carefully 
though, in the practice of her profes- 
sion, she was accustomed to wonderful 


anomalies. This extremely young, 
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good-looking, dominant man, and that 
poor woman lying there with one side 
of her face sagged down and her 
elderly body and her hair graying at the 
roots where it had grown since the dye 
last had dyed it—— 

“You could see her in the morning, 
Mr. Harrison,” said the nurse. “She’s 
had a sedative, and is now sleeping. 
The doctor hopes that, with extreme 
care and quiet, we shall avert total 
paralysis. She may even recover in 
time from this stroke, but’”—she looked 
away—"her age is against her.” 

“She was well,” said the husband, 
“when I left this morning.” 

“Not very well,” said the nurse, as if 
she had been told all and was sifting it 
at her discretion. “Rather unwell, and 
greatly distressed after a bad night. It 
is intense worry that has caused this ill- 
ness.” 

Harrison went away on hearing that, 
to seek the room that had been pre- 
pared for him, his dressing room hav- 
ing been commandeered. _He was very 
thoughtful, immensely repentant, if he 
had anything to repent. 

“Have I?” he kept asking himself, 
as he undressed with an elaborate quiet, 
as if any ordinary sound could have 
traveled along the corridor and dis- 
turbed the lying 
asleep. His heart smote him with con- 


poor sick woman 


trition as ‘he remembered thinking that 
morning: 

“Well, she has nothing t 
wants to lie in bed ali day.” 

And now, indeed, she had nothing 
else to do. 

Sleepy with tedious traveling, he was 
off as soon as he laid his head on the 
pillow. It seemed as if but a minute 
had passed when he woke and saw 
the nurse standing by his bed. She 
looked as trim and fresh as she had 
when he had seen her five hours earlier, 
and yet she must have spent most of 
those five hours in watching and tend- 


ing. 


do, if she 
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“I knocked at your door several 
times,” she said, “but could not make 
you hear, so I came in. Mrs. Harrison 
is asking for you. Please get up and 
come immediately.” 

His heart leaped and his face paled. 
“Nurse,” he muttered, like a boy, 
’m afraid.” 

“You needn’t be,” she said. “Come 
‘instantly, if you please. And you are 
not to let her see that you notice her 
face. She woke five minutes ago and 
insisted on seeing you, but first she 
made me put on her a silk cap, which 
we neglected to do last night. She 
wants to look nice—and she hasn’t seen 
a mirror. You understand?” 

“T understand,” he replied humbly. 

Throwing on his dressing gown as 
he went, he followed the nurse across 
the corridor to his wife’s room. They 
went in softly, the nurse first, to ap- 
prise Maude of her husband’s advent. 
The light was dim and gray as yet, but 
a little red glow came from the fire. 
Maude lay on one side of the bed, per- 
fectly still. When he 
idly taking an impression, the empty 
place beside her, he remembered that it 
had been empty, too, the night before. 

“Morning, dear,” he said. 

‘Morning, dear boy,” she answered, 
in a voice altered by the drawing down 
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Lem | 


noted, as one 


of her mouth. 


‘Sit down by her and stay five min- 


” . 1 
utes, said the nurse. 


his 


Her eyes 


When they were alone, he took 
wife’s hand and stroked it. 
were very anxious, as he had seen them 
on the wedding night. He swallowed 
down his pitiless repulsion and kissed 
her. 

“T shall soon be better,” ‘she said in 
her low, But if we have 
only five minutes now, I must tell you 
what I did yesterday after I was taken 
ill. I sent for Percy. They wanted to 
put it off, but I would have him. I 
left everything unconditionally to you. 
But,” she added, a hungry spark of life 


thick voice. 
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in her eyes, “I am not going to die, 
Lance. I thought yesterday I should. 
I was very frightened. But I will not 
die.” 

“Of course you won’t, dear. 
soon be well again.” 

“Percy has the will.” 

“Never mind the will. Don't let’s 
talk @f money. Money is only trouble. 
Tell me how you feel.” 

“Better. I slept so well. All 
terday my brain was on fire.” 

“Poor girl!” 

“Were you ai 
Berthe’s wire came?” 

“T was having tea, and watching some 


You'll 


reS- 


the Waldorf when 


” 


dancing. 

“Dancing ?” 

“There were a man and a girl doing 
a fox trot.” 

She put up her live hand to her cap, 
pulling out the lace frill. 

“Was the dancer pretty?” she asked 
thickly. 

“No,” said Harrison, “ugly as sin.” 
said Maude. 


” 


“T am very tired 

“Shall I call the nurse?” 

“No: 
hand.” 

So they stayed until the nurse re- 
turned at the close of the appointed 
five minutes and signed him out. 


just stay quiet. Hold my 


He was glad to go. 
The doctor came after breakf: 
ited his patient, and interview 
husband in the 
young man was standing in the 

dow, watching the exercising of 

horses in the park, when the doctor 
came in, and he was scrutinized coldly. 
The doctor had known the late 
and he did not approve of Harrison. 
He had discussed him with Percy over 
their solid dinner tables in the best 
quarter of Chester. Now he found him 
concerned with the horses bought with 


root 


smoke 


| 
T! 
i 


amac 
iomas, 


his wife’s money, and he opened frig- 
idly. 


“Good morning, Mr. Harrison. 


find Mrs. Harrison better, but it will be 
a long business. We have a good nurse, 
fortunately, whom we can keep as long 
as we like. You understand there is 
little to be done, though later on we 
may be able to do something with elec- 
trical treatment. At present, massage, 
and keeping up the general health, is 
all that we can do. You must help 
your wife to be patient.” 

“T will try,” said Harrison. 

“What had she to worry her so in- 
tensely ?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Harrison stub- 
bornly. 

“Do you not?” replied the doctor in 
a dry voice; and he went out, not offei 
ing a handshake. 

Harrison knew that the whole local- 
ity was against him. The servants, ex- 
cept Berthe, disliked him; the doctor 
despised him; the lawyer detested him; 
the country people, meeting him riding 
through the lanes, would not tech 
their hats to him; the women starec 
Only one pair of friendly eye 
h 


’ 


rudely. 
lingered in his visicn—the eyes of t 
nurse who had met him last night and 
come to his bedside in the dawn; they 
were experienced, calculating eyes, 
clever and cold, yet with no disapproval 
They were set above a hand- 
She was 
attrac 


in them. 
some nose and a full mouth. 
till young, and her figure was 

es, h | d been kind. 
t « to the stables and, 


orde 
ing the onl horse left there to be sad 
dled, joined the grooms in the park. A 
series of colt of 
diabolical temper calmed and refreshed 
him.. The park was big enough to offer 
vistas of some distance, wrapped in a 
above the 
the bridle 
paths, far into which haze a horseman 
could ride. Chen it 


close up behind him and shut out the 


brisk canters on a 


golden haze that hung 
bracken on either side of 


would seem to 


gray prison of Ironsides. Trees had 
and Har 


rison leaped the colt over one prone 


been cut down here and there, 
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trunk after another. It was not so bad, 
after all. 

He met the nurse at lunch. Her hair, 
under the starched cap, was a brown 
auburn, and, like all men, he liked the 
stiff, trim uniform. She said little, but 
she was sympathetic to him; she seemed 
to understand his humbling, his re- 
morse, and his spiritual dilemma. She 
breathed soothing philosophy ; her kind 
attention whitewashed him most com- 
fortably, for she was a wise woman 
who had seen the world and who knew 
men. So young a man as this was 
usually pulp in her strong, pale hands. 

Maude wanted him in her room for 
tea, and the nurse served it to both of 
them from a table by the fire, keeping 
herself aloof. She altered the position 
of a screen, so that it partly hid the 
bed from her view. She almost gave 
the impression of not being there at all. 
The sick woman, from merely depend- 
ing upon her, began almost to love and 
trust her. It was tactful of her to sit 
so quietly afar off, in the shadow of a 
screen, while husband and wife talked 
together. 

Maude had had her cap and night- 
gown changed and wore flowered 
things; she was in her most delicate 
garments this afternoon, but she had 
not yet seen a mirror. Somehow, the 
nurse had managed to persuade her to 
So, although she felt 
curiously 


lorget anxiety. 
her 
changed, she had not realized the full 
truth. 

Lance held her cup to her when she 
wanted to sip tea, and furnished the 
tiny plate with dainty things. 


one side of face to be 


Autumn went by and winter came 
without any change in her. She knew 
the worst about herself now, but she 
was desperate in hope. She kept her 
husband by her; he might not leave the 
house for many hours together or sleep 
out of it at all. County neighbors 
drove to Ironside now and again to in- 
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quire; now and again some woman 
would leave her car and rustle up to 
the sick room and sit for a while with 
3ut they would have none 
They had known 
scorning him 


the invalid. 
of her husband. 
Thomas, and, slightly 


alive, they scrupulously honored him 


dead. 

Never had Lance Harrison suffered 
and -pined as savagely as he suffered 
and pined that winter. Often had he 
been hungry, but happy; penniless, but 
rich; solitary, yet friended, when every 
man he had met on the lone roads had 
been his good neighbor and every poor 
shack a welcoming shelter. He had 
toiled with his hands, but never till 
now with his soul. . 

All through the long winter, Nurse 
Reay was very kind. She used to 
watch him in the morning from the pa- 
tient’s bedroom window when he exer- 
cised his young horses in the park, and 
she would turn around and say to the 
woman on the bed: 

“Your husband’s on the chestnut this 
morning, Mrs. Harrison. Now he’s 
galloping past the terrace. Now he’s 
jumping a tree.” 

And Maude listened and was pleased. 
She did not know that every time Lance 
rode within sight, he looked up for the 
pale, fresh, friendly face under the 
white cap, and that the face smiled at 
But that he 
because he and 


knew 
lonely 


him the nurse 
looked 
wanted comfort; and the grooms knew 
that he looked, and they laughed. 

All Maude replied was: 

“Stand there, nurse. Tell me exactly 


t 


was 


what he’s doing.” 

And she heard everything in thrilling 
detail, except about that look up to the 
window. 

Nurse Reay, after dinner, téte-a-téte 
with the the house, would 
linger for a while over coffee. Often 
she took hers in the smoke room with 
him, before returning to her patient. 


master of 
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She grew into the habit of talking to 
him, giving him confidences, and he 
was betrayed into confidences with her. 
It was no small tribute to her cleverness 
that, before Christmas, she possessed 
the whole story of his marriage. 
They sat together by the smoke room 
fire, coffee and liqueur tray beside 
them, and she had been persuaded to 
take a créme de menthe. Old Thomas’ 
old butler’s face was a study as he 
poured it; he thought it most unsuit- 
able, but it was ordered, and must be. 
He retired, to tell the housekeeper and 
to ask her what was his duty to the 
mistress lying upstairs; and the nurse 
easy-chair, sipping the 
a sparkle; 


remained in -her 
green fire. ,It brought her 
her pale lips reddened and her eyes 
glowed. It was then that she elicited 
the story of the Harrison affair, and 
after she had heard, she sat in silence 
for a while. 

At last she said: 

“How sad!” 

“You don't say, ‘What a cad!” 

“T have seen too much,” the nurse 


replied, “to be so stupid.” 


“You might say, anyway, ‘What a 
fool!’ ” 

“Yes,” said the nurse, “I might say 
that.” 


He started. 

“Fancy any one,” he said huskily, 
“at last seeing | eye to eye with me 
that I'm not such a lucky dog to live at 
Ironsides and have unlimited pocket 
money; not such lucky dog to have 
to forego all that makes a man’s life 
worth living!” 

“What does make life worth liv- 
ing?” murmured the nurse. 

Dorice flashed into his mind like the 
light from the sun—the only thing to 
breathe and live and pray and be clean 
for and hunger and thirst for; but he 


could not speak of her. Instead, he 


began telling the woman of adventure; 
of hazard in life and death; 
beyond this 


of great 


forests and rivers far 


garden country; of the gay, brave 
trumpets sounding reveille in the lost 
places; of men living like giants whom 
he had met there; and of women 

“No,” he said, “the women didn’t 
count. There weren’t many, and what 
there were weren't the real thing.” 

“What is the real thing?” the nurse 
asked softly. 

Once more he might have told her of 
Dorice, but once more he stopped. It 
was lese majesty. 

“What a difficult thing to answer!” 
he said. 

“T’ll answer it,” replied the nurse 
softly, and growing confident in her 
‘The real thing is the wife 





own mind. 
you'll find some day.” 

He looked at her with a stiff inquiry, 
hand on his. 

she said. ‘Remem- 


and she laid her 

“Forgive me,” 
ber, I’m a nurse; I know my business. 
Although [ can hardly bear to tell you, 
I will try to tell you. Poor Mrs. Har- 
rison cannot live. The doctor knows 
dg 

“Why? How a 


“The paralysis iy gh ll I am 


e gasped. 


sorry. There is nothing to do.” 

“Don’t let us talk of it, then,” he 
said in a low voice. “My _ poor 
Maude!” 


He sat silent for a while, the nurse’: 





hand in his, and he clasped it with 

comfort. It was strong-and cool. She 

was very handsome in the firelight. 
“Tet us talk of you,” he said pres- 


ently, turning to her. “Tell me what 
is your ‘real thing.’ ” 

“What all women hope to find one 
day, I suppose.” 

“What is that?” 

But she would not tell him. More 
she left him the easy guess, and 
thought she was rather 
a sweet woman, wig ¢ weap unhard- 
ened by the routine of her profession. 

“Well, tell me, then,” he said, “the 


subtly 
he guessed; he 


thing you want rext.’ 
The nurse laughed. 

















“You will 
son.” 

She made a charming picture as she 
sat hesitating. It was rather wonder- 
ful to see so decisive a woman filled 
with quite girlish uncertainties. 

“T want a set of furs to wear with 
mufti,” said she at last, with a display 
of daring. ‘There, it’s out!” 

“What a little thing to want!” 


despise me, Mr. Harri- 


“A little thing?” she cried. ‘Why, 
I’ve been saving for them for two 
years. And next year I'll have them. 


Sable—not the best, of course—because 
sable matches my hair.” 

Ten o’clock chimed from the mantel- 
piece. 

“Good gracious!” cried the nurse, 

She rose hastily, drawmg her hand 
from his. 

“Good night, poor boy,” said she, 
placing the hand for a moment on his 
shoulder. “Sleep well. Don’t fret.” 

She was gone. 

In the.sick room the shaded lamp 
showed the invalid making little flut- 
tering movements in the bed, trying to 
help herself to bariey water from a 
table near her. The fire had sunk low. 
First giving the drink, Nurse Reay has- 
tened to mend the fire. 

“You’ve been downstairs such a long 


time, nurse,” said Mrs. Harrison 
querulously. 

The nurse glanced around and saw 
two eyes like gimlets searching her 


from the pillow. She bent to mend the 
fire, and answered smoothly : 
“T’m sorry, Mrs. Harrison. 
been answering so many questions of 
your husband’s.” 
“My husband’s ?” 
“About you,” 
“Oh,” said Maude in a weak voice. 
said the 


But I’ve 


> 


“He’s always so anxious,” 


nurse, returning to the bedside and 


standing there to talk sweetly, “and I’ve 
been trying to enter into some explana- 
tion of your case with him. 
Harrison, 


Sut lay 


Mrs. can’t under- 


1 
people, 
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stand these matters, and it’s a pity that 
they try. But I’ve done my best to ex- 
plain to him in simple terms, and to 
assure him that we’re going to get you 
well quite soon.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Harrison drove back from Chester 
in his dogcart on Christmas Eve, after 
making purchases. He had spent much 
thought on his wife, and by a happy 
inspiration had managed to get a dupli- 
cate of that box of chocolates which 
had been the first gift of the honey- 
moon. And he had bought her a dog— 
a pure Pekingese, haughty and tiny. It 
barked at him peevishly from its warm 
basket all the while he drove back to 
Ironsides. He had, too, bought lav- 
ishly for the servants, with an injured 
idea of unjustified propitiation. His 
wife’s money he would not give to 
them, but he had to spend it on them, 
nevertheless. And there was znother 
gift, for which the best shop in Chester * 
had wired to London some days ago, 
the giving of which he anticipated with 
a great deal of pleasure. 

Maude was rather better on the night 
of Christmas Eve, and very exacting. 


She would have him to dine in her 
room, in the scented atmosphere he 
hated, and there was no chance of a 
téte-a-téte with Nurse Reay that night 
more than a hurried word snatched, 
late, in the corridor. Harrison missed 
her because she was lively and kind, 
and years nearer his own age than 
Maude. And there was about her, 


while she was not a beauty, that un- 
deniable womanly magnetism which the 
plainest and poorest of her sex some- 


times possess. 


The gift could wait, although he 
wanted to give it. 
Harrison slept very soundly, and 


woke to a strange and startling feeling 
that he had felt once before. The nurse 
was standing by his bed, trim and neat, 
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though she had dressed very hurriedly 
an hour ago, and the late gray winter 
dawn was just breaking. 

“I knocked several times,” said 
Nurse Reay, “and couldn’t wake you. 
*Mrs. Harrison seems worse, very rest- 
less and willful, and she is asking for 
you.” 

Once more he threw on his dressing 
gown and followed the nurse across the 
corridor to his wife’s room. The fire 
had been replenished and burned redly, 
and Maude half sat up on her pillows 
with a face like chalk. 

“Happy Christmas, dear,”’ he remem- 
bered to say. 

“A happy Christmas, Lance,” she 
said in a dazed way, very tired. “I 
feel so ill. I want you to sit by me.” 

“Then you must lie down again,” the 
nurse put in, smoothing back the pil- 
lows. 

The invalid suffered 
lowered again, and made a motion that 
her husband should hold her hand. He 
heid it, and she fell fast asleep as if 
exhausted. 

The nurse, passing lightly to and fro, 
laid her strong, cool hand on his shoul- 
der. 


“Poor boy,” 


herself to be 


she Her 


breath fanned his ear. 


whispered. 


Turning his head aside, he kissed the 
toad 
hand. She seemed to him a gen 


angel in this 


-rous 
dawn. 

Maude slept. 

She did not weke when the doctor 
came, or when Harrison left 
bath and dress and breakfast, or later, 
when he tiptoed in again to see if she 
wanted him before he went out to the 
horses. She awoke about eleven, very 
tired and lethargic, and was fed, but 
would speak little, though she smiled 
crookedly at the little Pekingese sitting 
by the bedside in a 
with Lance’s message hung on the rib- 
bon round the dog’s neck. The Pe- 
kingese pleased her to tears, and so did 


her to 


pale-blue basket, 


k 


the chocolates, the brand of which she 
recognized instantly. 

“What a dear husband I 
nurse!” she said weakly. 

Christmas Day went round with 
great solemnity. They served to Har- 
rison a great lunch, and the butler al- 
most thawed to him. The meal seemed 
interminable, but to please the cook, he 
did not course. He was tco 
young for the refinements of greed, 
and it bored him. ‘Too, he was alone, 
for the nurse could not leave her pa- 
tient that day. Tea, with rich iced cake 
of Ironsides recipe, he took with the 
two women in Maude’s room, but dis- 
creetly Nurse Reay withdrew behind 
the screen and served them from a table 
afar off, near the fire. The room was 
so quiet and lifeless it seemed already 
like death. The clock ticked out into 
the frequent silences as if tinily tolling. 
Only the fire lighted them, and their 
voices were hushed, Maude’s from fa- 
tigue, the young man’s from awe and 
pity and respect for hovering mysteries 
—he did not know what. But at last 
the hour was over, and the invalid must 
rest once more before her next meal. 

Harrison tiptoed out from the same 
unknown that had hushed his 
voice, and in the corridor drew a long, 
How he 


have, 


miss a 


reason 


clean breath to fill his lungs. 
hated that scent! He ran down to the 


| } ‘ 1 f ~} | 
Smoke 1 ym Ke a DOV le out of sc 1001, 


and threw himself int: 
smoke and _ think. 
Dorice. 

He was lonely and hungry for 
he wanted her terribly. He wondered 
if he would ever meet her again, and 
He began to be afraid 


her; 


when and how. 
of age, as the young are, in case the 
more 
her 


should 


years that passed before he once 


found her—if ever he might find 


lest they 


—should be too many ; 
and Woil- 


be gray and old, forgetful, 
Could a 


derers at passion. man ever 
be too gray, old, and forgetful? 


She did not leave his thoughts when 









The 


again he sat down, solitary, at his 
Christmas board. The butler had been 
delving into cellar secrets which—since 
Thomas had died—he alone knew, and 
he had brought up a bottle_of the last 
dozen of a port which he praised and 
sang reverently, as one praising God. 
He was drawing a champagne cork, too, 
with the utmost hospitality. 

The long dinner began. 

Harrison talked to the butler and 
the servant to him. He was a dear 
old man with a slight north-country 
burr and a hint of side whiskers, silver 
like his head. 

“Ah, sir,” said he, pouring cham- 
pagne as respectfully as he had spoken 
of the port, “you have _ brought 
changes here. We are all old, sir, and 
we are only just getting used to them.” 

“What have I done?” 

“The ’orses,” said the butler. 
—the general cachet.” 

“T haven’t lowered it, I hope, Tills?” 

“No, sir,” said the butler. “Not at 
all, sir. But you brought a good deal 
of go into the place, and we wasn’t 
sure at’first that we liked it. But now 
—well, well, sir, now that yourare train- 
ing the chestnut for the Liverpool Cup, 
we take more interest. I shall put a 
bit on you, sir.” 

“What do you think of her?” Harri- 
son asked. 

The butler talked horse with enthu- 
siasm. It appeared that he was a stu- 
dent of form and had invented a sys- 
tem. Then he listened to Harrison’s 
stories of strange scratch races and 
stranger stakes. 

And the butler, from a chance allu- 
sion, was wise on women. 

“T don’t know much about them, sir,” 
he said modestly, “but you may as well 
know a very little as a great deal, for, 
anyway, you'll never know enough, 





“The 


Mrs. Tills and me always got on the 
best, sir. 
“Ah. 

“Thank you, sir. 


, 


She died in ’96.’ 
I’m sorry, Tills.” 
I’ve never wanted 


/ 
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another. She and me were young to- 
gether, and we ’ad our best years to- 
gether, and nothing don’t do, sir, after 
that.” 

“You’ve been lucky, Tills.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the old man with 
feeling. “I ’ave.” 

So even this old servant had had his 
heart’s desire in his youth! The young 
man at the table felt a strange mood 
settle on him, in which he owned to 
some persevering voice of conscience: 

“Yes, I know I did it myself. But 
it was a mistake. I didn’t know. If 
pay too high. I can’t-go on with it at 
any price.” 

He became aware that the butler was 
watching him. 

“Tills, I'll take a glass of champagne 
up to Mrs. Harrison.” 

The servant poured it out, placed it 
on a salver, and gave it to him. Har- 
rison took it to his wife’s room, where 
Nurse Reay was feeding her with beef 
tea, the invalid looking too weary to 
stir. He came up to the bed with his 
glass of champagne and, sitting down, 
held it to her lips. 

“Nurse,” he said, “it won’t hurt her.” 

“No,” said the nurse equably, “it 
won't.” 

“So, Maude dear, drink this. Look, 
T’ll hold your head. Such a beastly 
Christmas dinner the poor girl’s hav- 


ing! There,” he said, “isn’t that bet- 
ter?” 
“She looks better already,” mur 


mured the smiling nurse. 

“T am,” said Maude in a stronger 
voice, looking up at her husband. 
“Haven’t I a nice husband, nurse?” 

“You'll have a very vain one,” smiled 
Nurse Reay, going to busy herself be- 
hind the screen, where her smile van- 
ished as if removed by mechanism. 

Harrison bent and kissed his wife, 
and she looked a new creature, flushed 
and happy. When he saw how easily 
he could make her glad, he was afraid 
and remorseful, and reluctant for the 
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responsibility. He remained with her , 


a little while after she had drunk the 
champagne, talking and cheering her. 
She wanted to know about his dinner, 
and if it had been good. Many ques- 
tions the poor creature asked about his 
comfort and ease. 

The nurse presently put her head 
around the screen to say: 

“I’m afraid Mr. Harrison should go, 
since you are so tired to-day.” 

And with the easy tears of weakness 
starting to her eyes, Mfude relin- 
quished him. 

“Good night, darling,” she said. 

He kissed and patted her. The nurse 
was looking at him with her glowing, 
experienced eyes, and as he straight- 
ened up, he returned the look. His re- 
turn was only one of understanding, of 
ordinary friendship; there was nothing 
else in it. But Maude caught it, though 
neither of the two knew that she did. 
She gave a sigh that made the nurse 
But 


, 


turn quickly, and shut her eyes. 
Harrison went out, unconscious. 

He was walking up and down the 
smoke room at eleven when the door 
opened and the nurse stole in, finger on 


smiling lips. She looked younger, in- 
triguing. 

“T just flew down for a moment to 
say that she’s nicely asleep.” 

“T’m glad.” 

A parcel that he had put there earlier 
in the day lay on the table, and he 
turned to it. 

“I’m glad you’ve come, too, for I 
wanted to ask you to accept a little 
Christmas gift.” 

“Good gracious!” 
nurse. “What is it?” 

He cut the string, opened a box, and 
the sables were revealed. She seized 
them and shook them out and held 
them up, with many expressions of ad- 
miration, amazement, gratitude, and 
protest. He stood back to look at her 
delight, laughing and pleased. 


exclaimed the 


“I’m sure you’ve been so awfully 
good * he began. 

“*Good!’” said the nurse, pouting. 
“*Good!’ Ugh! Horrors!” 

He looked at her quickly, and she 
looked at him. As if a veil had fallen 
from between them, he saw that she 
was not an automaton, not inaccessible, 
if something official, but a pretty and 
vivacious woman ripe for mischief, full 
of allure and intrigue. Her stiff dress 
gave her newly discovered quality as 
great piquancy. He laughed again dif- 
ferently. 

“Put them on,” he said. 
ripping.” 

“You put them on.” 

She turned her well-shaped shoulders 
that he might lay the stole across them, 
while she snuggled those strong white 
hands of hers into the muff. He laid 
the stole across her shoulders, laid his 
own arms around, too, leaned over, and 
kissed her cheek. 

“Give me your mouth,” he whispered 
hotly. “It’s ages since I kissed a wom- 
an’s mouth.” 

She gave it to him, and she let him 
feel that She was wholly his. But he 
let her go soon, sooner than she would 
have left his arms. 

They stood and looked at each other. 
She dropped her eyes. 

“I’m not sorry,” said Harrison, still 
“One must be a fool 


“You'll look 


riotous. some- 


times, or die.” 

“You call it being a fool?” said the 
nurse in a sharp whisper. 

“In the circumstances, yes.” 

“Tn the circumstances? Oh, I under- 
stand. Yes, yes. We should have been 
more prudent,” she sighed. 

“T hate prudence.” 

She looked at him once more. 

“You must forgive me,” he 
easily, putting an arm round her. 
you will. You’re a sport.” 

Perhaps the nurse was not so clever 
as she seemed; it scarcely occurred to 
her that he had offered her a very easy 


said 
“But 
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compliment only. Her heart beat elat- 
edly. : 

“What’s your name? 
naine’” asked Harrison. 

“Dorothy.” 

“Vil call you Dorothy.” 

“Take care,” she said in a quickened 
tone. 


Your own 


She stood apart in a moment, but, 


was still wearing the furs, when old 
Tills came in and looked from one to 
the other. 

“Nurse,” said the butler, with a curi- 
ous condemnation, “Mrs. Harrison’s 
bell has been ringing several times.” 

The nurse slipped off the furs with 
a sudden exclamation. 

“Thank you, Tills, thank you,” she 
said high-handedly. “Mrs. Harrison 
was asleep when | came down, but I'll 
go. at once. Good night, Mr. Harri- 
son,” 

Master and servant were left alone. 

Tills moved to pick up the furs, and 
while he was stiffly stooping, Harrison 
said quietly: 

“Have those taken up to the nurse’s 
room, Tills. They are a Christmas 
present to her from Mrs. Harrison and 
me.” 

It came upon him that this was a lie 
of the most damnable sort, but he did 
not know what else to say. He could 
not betray the woman to old. Tills, nor 
Maude’s know 
husband—— went 


servants 


He 


could he let 
that Maude’s 
no further with his argument. 

“Tt was the only thing to say,” he 
thought. 

The butler went out of the room with 
a stolid face, bearing the sables at arm’s 
length, as a thing unclean. 

The nurse flew upstairs as if winged; 
she knew that if anything had hap- 
pened, she would be held responsible, 
and she dashed down the corridor to 
Maude’s room. The invalid held the 
bell push in her live hand and was 
pressing the button feverishly. 
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“At last!” she said sharply. “Th 
you are!” 

“I’ve hardly been out of the room 
five minutes, Mrs. Harrison.” 

“Nurse, something’s going to hap- 
pen. I don’t know—— I’m going to 
die. I’m afraid. Nurse, where have 
you been?” 

“To tell your poor husband that you 
had gone to sleep, Mrs. Harrison.” 

“T did not go to sleep. I pretended, 
to see if you would slip out of the 
room.” 

“Come, come!” said the nurse, stoop- 
ing as if to pick some object from the 
floor and to hide her face from the 
vision of the woman on the bed. 

“Nurse, I’m going to be very much 
worse.” 

“You must not excite yourself, Mrs. 
Harrison. Come, let me - 

“Don’t touch me! Fetch a sheet of 
paper and my fountain pen imme- 
diately.” 

“You can’t use them, Mrs. Harri- 
son. Lie down.” 

“Fetch them! Fetch them!” 

The nurse took a scared glance at 
the patient, and obeyed. 

“Very well,” she said nervously, “just 
to humor you, but is 

“Sit down here on my bedside, and 
write. If you will not do it, I will 
ring for Tills. But”’—she rolled her 
eyes toward the other, and the look was 
malicious—‘“I want you to do it. Now, 
disten : 

“*This is the last will and testament 
of me, Maude Mary Harrison of Iron- 
sides, Chester, being in my sane mind 

‘In my sane mind’—they al- 
ways put that. ‘I leave a legacy of two 
hundred pounds to each of my faith- 
ful servants, and all else of which I 
die possessed to my husband, Lance 
Harrison, on condition that he does not 
remarry. If he does, all of which | 
die. possessed, excepting the above- 
mentioned legacies, shall go to my next 
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of kin,’ 
me!” 

“Tt is iniquitous to fetter a young 
man, young enough to be your son,” 
said the nurse, very pale. 

“T’ll ring for Tills,” the sick woman 
threatened, in a half scream. 

“No, no, Mrs. Harrison,” said the 
nurse, a spot of red flipping into each 
pale cheek. “I’m sorry. It’s not my 
business, but yours. You'll do what 
you think right. Let me hold you. 
There’s the pen. Are you comfort- 
able?” 

Mrs. Harrison scrawled her tired sig- 
nature and flopped back again upon her 


My signature, nurse. Hold 


‘pillows, panting. Her forehead was 


wet and her face like clay. 

“Witness it,” she whispered hoarsely. 
“Witness it; or I’ll ring for Tills. He 
will wit - 

The nurse caught the bell rope out 
of the way and stood breathing hard. 
For a moment the two women, the one 
tremendously vital, the other in her last 
moments and knowing it, gazed at each 
other. And they knew each other in 
that revealing look. 

Gathering her strength, Mrs. Harri- 
son said: 

“Then I'll scream. I have the power, 
I’ll live ten minutes yet.” 

And she opened her mouth and the 
struggling scream began, stopped by 
Nurse Reay’s sudden capitulation. 

“No, no,” she said. “You'll hurt 
yourself. Keep calm. I'll sign. See. 
Look at me.” : 

The dying woman watched the signa- 
ture, firm and swift, unlike her own. 

“One signature will do,” she whis- 
pered, “but two are better. Ring for 
Tills. Ring, I tell you, ring—ring 








She lay speechless, and the nurse 
rang shrilly, but when a housemaid flew 
upstairs to answer the alarm, she was 
ordered to send for the doctor and to 
fetch Mr. Harrison. Harrison came, 
and he and the nurse watched the pass- 


Ainslee’s 








ing, the cold, unconscious passing; 
while the servants waited about, scared, 
in the hall, and a sheet of paper 
crackled in the nurse’s bosom, hardly 
stiffening the ~stiff contour of her 
starched dress. 

“What happened ?” asked the doctor. 
“Did anything excite: her? When did 
the change take place?” 

The nurse replied: 

“She was calm till half an hour ago. 
Indeed, I had just been down to tell 
Mr. Harrison she was sleeping, as Tills 
knows.. But she awoke excited, and 
wanted to send for the servants. She 
had something on her mind—I don’t 
know what. Then she had the second 
stroke, and we sent immediately for 
you.” 

“T can do nothing,” said the doctor, 
standing with them by the bedside. 
“She had some mental worry or shock, 
real or imaginary, which brought the 
second stroke. She will not recover 
consciousness. She will die before 
morning.” 

Standing slightly behind the doctor, 
the nurse lifted her heavy, demure eye- 
lids and gave Harrison a long, full look. 


SHAPTER XI, 


Relatives of his dead wife’s, and of 
old Thomas Iron’s, attended the funeral 
in force. They were rich, slow-minded, 
fast-prejudiced people, all of them, who 
had never visited her since her remar- 
riage. And as they all sat in the Iron- 
sides dining room, drinking wine or 
coffee or tea served by Tills, with one 
accord their condemning eyes were 
turned upon the dead woman’s young 
husband. 

He did not care for their harsh, cold 
eyes. A freedom such as he had never 
dreamed of, and which he was now dis- 
tressfully ashamed to dream of, was 
near. Freedom, with the key of 
worlds, much gold money! He sat at 
one end of the long dining table, the 
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lawyer Percy at the other, the relations 
down each side, the servants standing 
near the door, grouped by Tills, and 
Nurse Reay, who had asked to stay for 
the funeral, near a window, where the 
beams of a winter afternoon sun caught 
her red-brown hair. 

The lawyer Percy intoned the will. 
It was short; it ignored the relatives 
who had ignored the remarriage. It 
left two hundred apiece to all the serv- 
ants, certain secondary plate to Tills 
and the housekeeper, and the entire 
residue, with Ironsides, to Lance Har- 
rison, “my dearly beloved husband, 
who has made me a happy woman.” 

A long breath came from the rela- 
tives when the will was finished. One 
or two of the men made frosty and 
desultory comment, and they rose, as if 
with one accord, to file out. The 
women rustled very much, and bent 
their heads in a stately, frozen way to 
Harrison as they left his dining room. 
Some of the men nodded curtly ; others 


ignored the interloper, whose wine and 
coffee they had been drinking, alto- 


gether. “The servants had gone out 
first, and Tills and the housekeeper 
could be heard in the great hall, finding 
wraps and discoursing confidentially to 
the parting guests. At a look of cold, 
suggestive inquiry from Percy, Harri- 
son went out, too, to shut carriage 
doors and bid courteous good-bys to 
The nurse 


these people who hated him. 
in the faint 


remained near the window 
sunlight. 

“T suppose I must go now,” 
in her agreeable voice. 

“Must you, madam?” replied Percy. 

From his formal occupation of gath- 
ering together unnecessary papers into 
a dispatch case, he glanced up at her. 
He saw that she was a good-looking 
woman and decorously grave, but she 
planted a deep distrust in him. He had 
married a north-country wife whose 
character he knew, and he disliked all 
women whose traits could not be read 


she said 
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like a primer. .He added crisply, and 
‘in the manner of the fariily consultant 
whose duty it is, in sad circumstances, 
to order all minor affairs: 

“There is nothing’ more for you to 
do here. Is any money due?” 

“Twelve guineas,” she replied, a lit- 
tle nonplused. 

The lawyer whipped out a_ pocket 
case and took therefrom notes, and 

from his trousers pockets some odd 
shillings. He took, too, his fountain 
pen, found a sheet of paper and a p6st- 
“age stamp, and dashed off a form of 
receipt. 

“Kindly sign,” he said. “Thank 
you. That is all. Are you packed? 
At what time does your train go? Yor 
do not know? Had you, then, intended 
to remain?” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the nurse. 

“But it is late afternoon,” said Percy 
crisply, “and you have not yet settled 
your train! Are you going to Lon- 
don?” 

“Yes,” she submitted. 

“You had better gé*by the four-forty, 
then,” said Percy, still in a sharp voice. 
“That gives you three-quarters of an 
hour to pack and reach the station. I 
will order a cart for you.” 

She passed him without a word more, 
greatly flurried, and he rang the bell. 
The last car was about to start with 
its load rich vexed relatives, 
and Tills came in. 

“Order a cart to take the nurse to 
the station at four-fifteen, if you please, 
Tills.” 

“Car for 
luggage?” 

“Car!” cried the 
“What next? The woman is not 
mistress of Ironsides! She will go in 
the luggage cart with her box, Tills.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the servant, 
with a slow smile. 

Harrison came in, rather 
from his hospitable exertions, 
looked around the dining room. 


of and 


nurse, sir, and cart for 


lawyer Percy. 


flushed, 
and 
Nurse 
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Reay was gone; only Percy remained, 
shrewdly regarding him. 

“Well, Mr. Harrison,” said the law- 
yer, “it was a very good will.” 

“Pecple did not seem to think so,” re- 
plied the young man with a grim smile. 

“Ah, well,” said the lawyer dryly. 
“Ah, well!” 

Harrison was lonely; he wanted to 
thaw the man, while resenting his dis- 
approval and reticence. 

“Have a drink?” he said. 
smoke ?” 

“Thanks,” Percy replied. 

Heartily as he despised the boy, he 
did not despise his assets as a client. 
Tills brought in a spirit tantalus, and 
Harrison mixed two brandies. and 
sodas. ; 

“I suppose you'll keep this place?” 
said Percy. 

“I'll sell it.” 

“A good thing, too,” replied Percy. 
“You wouldn’t live here. We want 


“Will you 


people about who settle down.” 


“Oh, damn said 
Harrison. 

“T’ll go into figures with you if you 
like, at once.” 

“Some other time.” 

“Why not now?” said the lawyer. 

So they sat down again, to go into 
big figures, big enough to stupefy Har- 
rison; for Maude had been richer than 
she had told him, or, rather, she had 
scarcely known what she had or cared 
to know, since it had always been too 
much. And while the lawyer Percy 
was still going on with his big arith- 
metic, the door opened, and Nurse 
Reay stood framed there, bonneted and 
cloaked. She had recovered some of 
her determination and would brazen 
out Percy, if by no other means could 
she take farewell of Lance. 

“I’m just off,” she said. 

“Hello!” Harrison cried, starting up. 

“Good-by, Mr. Harrison,” said the 
nurse, putting out a gloved hand. 
“Good-by, -Mr. Percy.” She bowed. 


settling down!” 
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“Thank you for all your kindness, Mr. 
Harrison. Thanks so much, Mr. 
Percy, for ordering the cart for me. 
Good-by.” 

“The cart!” Harrison 
glancing from the window. 

On the drive, before the hall door— 
sure enough—waited the luggage cart, 
driven by a stableboy, who was receiv- 
ing from the boots a small trunk, locked 
and labeled. They hoisted this in, and 
then stood waiting for the traveler to 
appear. : 

“Where’s the car? You should have 
a car,” said Harrison, in the voice of 
authority. 

“I ordered the cart, only,” Percy in- 
sinuated blandly. “Was I not right? 
There is no time to change, now.” 

“The cart will do very well, thank 
you,” said the nurse sweetly. 

But Harrison was out in the hall, 
very angry. 

“No time!” he denounced. “A car 
will save time on the road. Get a car 
round instantly, Tills!’} Drive on with 
that cart! You’re not going away like 
a housemaid! I’m sorry.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have mattered,” said the 
nurse, very, very sweetly. 

“Tt would,” he answered shortly. 

They stood out on the drive, waiting 
for the car which already a man was 
backing from the garage, and she 
turned her eyes up to him and mur- 
mured : 

“T wonder if we'll ever meet again.” 

“Of course we shall—must.” He 
suddenly considered. “I'll be in town 
soon. Where can I find you?” 

“I’m at the Metropolitan Hospital.” 

“T’ll come and take you out to din- 
ner. When are you free?” 

“A half day a month, and I could 
arrange for my off time some evening - 
from eight to ten.” 

“What a shame! What a life!” 

“T’ve got to earn my living,” said the 
nurse meekly. 

“What a sport you are!” 


exclaimed, 
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He whispered, as he,put her in the 
car: as 

“Forget all about my misbehavior on 
Christmas Eve, won’t you—Dorothy ?” 

But his grin was the acme of daring, 
and, leaning forward, she whispered 
back: 

“No, I won’t!” 

She drove away, provocative in her 
decorous uniform, very fresh and 
trim. The lawyer strolled to the win- 
dow to watch her go, and she knew it, 
but she would not look at him. 

Harrison returned. 

“T couldn’t have a woman like that 
sent away like a sacked housemaid.” 

“What, exactly, is a woman like 
that?” the lawyer replied, looking at 
him keenly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing,” said Percy. “Have I 
your instructions to sell lronsides?”’ 

“As soon as you like.” 


“Very well,” said the lawyer. “I'll 


finish this cigar on the way home if 


you don’t mind. I’ve a great deal of 
work to do. I’ll order my car now, if 
you’ please.” 

He, too, went away, all in his profes- 
sional mourning, and Harrison was en- 
tirely alone, save for the servants. 
They were all gossiping about the red- 
haired nurse, and unrestful under the 
new rule, 

The neighboring people, as 
kept aloof. 

He stayed at home exactly one week 
after the funeral, during which he rode 
all day, drank more than he should 
have done at dinner, and slept away the 
evenings in his chair. It was no life 
for a young man. At the end of a 
week, he left it, packing every thread 
of his personal belongings, and went up 


be fc re, 
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to town. He took rooms in Jermyn 
Street, and furnished them liberally ; 
sent for, a groom and two of the 
horses, and rode in the park every day; 
kept his car conveniently near; and al- 
ways, all through London, he was seek- 
ing Dorice. 

She was now the goal to which the 
way was clear, if only he could find 
her. 

But, seek as he might, he could not 
find her. He met many people now, 
eager to honor him; daily, when he 
came home, he found that cards had 
been left by those who, hitherto, had 
been but names to him. Quickly he 
had the entrée to any house that money 
could buy. He found that a rich young 
man collects: acquaintances in spite of 
himself. He found that in the world 
a rich young-man is not judged—that 
his follies are laughed at, his sins con- 
doned, his blemishes covered. He 
dropped into such an easy life. 

But he -could not find Dorice. He 
asked people whom he met; he looked 
in photographers’ show cases and al- 
bums; he searched society papers. He 
now cursed that frenzied honor which 
had caused him, resolutely, to lose her. 
Sometimes he cursed all honor. 

Once—for he was only a _ boy, 
though a hard boy—he cried upon his 
pillow in the dark. 

That first crying frightened him, and 


Broke the Rule 


he was ashamed of himself. 

After it, he remembered Nurse Reay, 
who had written to him several letters 
of curious caliber, and he wired to her: 


Will you come to dinner to-night at eight- 
fifteen at Prince’s? 


And she wired back: 


Yes. DorotHy. 


CONTINUED. 
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like a fish out of water, send her 

to Europe to school and then 
bring her home to live. Well, of course 
you won’t now, because she might be 
returned with only one leg or arm or 
an artificial jaw. But nobody ever 
considered the lame feeling a European 
education gives an American girl. 

Father ordered me home from Switz- 
erland in a hurry when the war broke 
out. I lost most of my luggage, too, 
but that wasn’t a new experience. 

Father ' . consul, and every time we 
move, we put a lot of things in stor- 
age, because we don’t need them im- 
mediately. Then it’s never convenient 
to get them again. At this moment, 
my fox furs are in Petrograd, and my 
high chair is in Frankfort, and my 
“Struwwelpeter” and Madame d’Aul- 
noy and Hans Andersen are in Brussels, 
unless they’ve been confiscated as con- 
traband of war. 

Father came into my room in the 
Paris pension. I was eating my break- 
fast in the bay window, and the light 
shone through stained glass on my but- 
ter curls, and I remember morosely 
thinking that they were so thin they 
were almost as transparent as the glass. 
I am fond of butter. - 


I’ you want your daughter to feel 
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And father said: 

“There'll be hell to pay over here. 
I’ve got to stay, of course, and your 
mother says she won’t leave me. But 
I’m going to pack you off to your auft 
in Washington, first boat. There’s no 
trace ‘of your luggage. You'd better 
buy everything you need to-day.” 

So they threw me out. lf you had 
an aunt in Afghanistan, an Afghan 
aunt, how would you like to put on 
your hat, this instant, and walk out 


of the house empty-handed, and go 


straight over to live with her? ‘For 


years? 

But of course nobody ever stops to 
consider whether a daughter would like 
a thing or not. 

When tather led me on to the ship 
with some Americans that had prom- 
ised to look after me, he really seemed 
to have misgivings. He said: _ 

“You're pretty young, child, to be 
roaming around alone this way, but 
then you’re so used to traveling! It’s 
not as if you were inexperienced.” 

I repressed my emotions, and he left 
me, speechless, but full of thoughts, in 
the hands of Mrs. Mickel and her son 
Peter. highly respectable persons, with 
a boiler factory of their own up in 
Pennsylvania. What kind of boilers, 
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I never knew. There are wash boilers 
and oatmeal boilers and many other 
kinds advertised in American maga- 
zines. 

Peter was a handsome creature. He 
was just easily goggling about, but I 
said : 

“Hurry, come, let’s secure good seats 
at table from the purser.” 

‘T’ll tend to that,” promised Peter. 

He proved really quite competent, for 
the ship was awfully crowded, and lots 
of the nicest sort of people had to wait 
for second. table. 

When he came up, with a good as- 
signment, I had found a deck steward 
and got our chairs well placed. And 
evidently Peter felt the same way as 
father about me, for he began: 

“You’re a very experienced traveler, 
Miss van Sciver. Traveling with you 
is no burden. You must enjoy it.” 

And I said: 

“Tt’s all very well to appear skillful, 
but if ever there was a weary Wancer- 
ing Jewess, I must be her—be she?” I 
paused for correction, if due. 

“Either is good enough for me,” said 
the accommodating Peter. “But aren’t 
you glad to be going home ?” 

“Home?” I echoed rudely. “Where 
is home?” 

Peter reflected. 

“Why, it’s where your friends are,” 
he decided finally. 

“T haven’t any’ friends,” I 
him. “I had a girl friend at school. 
She lived in Liége, and the square her 
home was on has been blown to atoms. 
I don’t know where she is.” 

Peter muttered something. 

“And there was a swan on Lac 
Léman that had learned to know me,” 
I continued. “He used to sail up to 
the school garden every day at tea time 
to get crumbs from me. He gave me 
a more solid, permanent feeling than 
’d -ever had. Even on rainy days 
when tea was indoors, I always took 
the swan his crumbs. Now he'll be 
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expecting me. In vain. And as for 
America, I’ve no friends there at all, 
and I’m told everything is very unset- 
tled and new.” 

Peter grinned. o* 

“If you get too tired of change and 
novelty,” he suggested, “we’ve an old 
great-aunt over ninety, living up in 
Pennsylvania in the log house her an- 
cestors built two hundred years ago. 
She’s childish, I believe, but there’s 
nothing impermanent about her. Every 
Saturday night she winds an old clock 
with a moon and a ship sailing up and 
down above the dial, a clock that her 
forbears have wound every Saturday 
night since George II. ascended the 
throne. You might go stay with her 
a while, when America seems evanes- 
cent.” 

We got to be good friends. He liked 
to encourage me that way when my 
spirits were low about visiting strange 
scenes. 

It seemed he had a seed house and 
nursery up in Pennsylvania, besides the 
boiler factory. And he said: 

“You know it’s a good thing for trees 
to be transplanted often while they’re 
young. They get sturdier roots by 
that.” 

And I said: 

“H’m! Once I had a primrose in 
a pot, in one of my schools, and I pulled 
it up several times to see how: it was 
getting on; and the third time, it ceased 
entirely to improve and died on my 
hands.” 

Peter agreed that primroses and oaks 
might not require the same treatment. 


Fish Out of Water 


Much can be learned in two years. 


1 am not now the blooming maid, 
That used to roam the valley’s shade, 


as it says in Moore’s “Irish Melodies.” 
I learned that Lexington, Kentucky, 
and Lexington, Massachusetts, are not 


twin cities, but that Kansas City, 
Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri, 
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are; and how presidents are elected; 
and the wrongs of the working classes. 
And I became a suffragist. 

_ So I was graduated from my Wash- 
Sington school, and led the dancing in 
the school pageant, and won the litera- 
ture prize. That was easy, for at school 
on the Continent, of course I’d had to 
learn everything by heart, and this gave 
me an ad¥Vantage over the other girls. 
However, the prize proved to be a copy 
of “Paradise Lost,” which I de not 
value much, as Milton was apparently a 
rabid anti. 

Just at commencement, mamma came 
over to visit me a little. She had 
stopped in Paris with a friend who was 
running an ouvroir for sewing girls out 
of a job and had had a lot of lovely 
gowns made for me. 

“Who do you suppose was on the 
boat?” inquired mamma, as she dis- 
played a Nattier blue crépe looped with 
pink gauze roses-to my enraptured gaze. 
“Peter Mickel, whose mother brought 
you over. My dear, he’s very hand- 
some. He kept asking about you. He 
has changed his factory into something 
or other, and is coining money. He 
couldn’t leave off talking about you. 
He’s coming downin a day or two. Oh, 
on business, of couPse.” 

Peter must have laid waste his green- 
houses. He sent me wagonloads of 
flowers. He did look very prosperous, 
too. I asked him right away about the 
boilers. 

“T’ve been lying awake for years,” I 
told him, “wondering what your boilers 
are.” 

At that Peter simply took me to his 
heart. He worships machinery. 

“T don’t make boilers any more,” he 
said. “I bore out castings. Motor cyl- 
inders. I’m thinking of specializing on 
aéroplane engines. There I see the fu- 
ture of transportation. But on the 
other side, they’re a hundred years 
ahead of our engines.” 

He went.’on about V 


motors and . 
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overhead valves, and attempted to ex- 
plain them to me. I listened, but I 
never could really understand what 
would make them go. However, Peter 
seemed satisfied. 

He stayed for hours, and I took him 
out to see Aunt Ophelia’s box tree that 
has grown half an inch a year through- 
out the entire Christian era, and is now 
a vast and imposing object. 

“We have no old trees,” I lamented. 
“If we had, they’d be stored in London 
or Peking. Father is a tramp by na- 
ture, so I am doomed to a wandering 
life, adorned with transitory cut 
flowers that ‘live the space of a morn- 
ing,’ as Malherbe so touchingly re- 
marked.” 

“You don’t have to stick to your fa- 
ther,” suggested Peter in his warm, at- 
tractive voice, like Mr. John Mason, the 
actor, and he laid a finger casually 
against one of the pink gauze roses on 
my cuff. “You might marry some one 
of a sedentary disposition who would 


keep you as close as a Strasburg goose.” 
“T will,” I agreed with enthusiasm. 
“T’ll marry a cripple.” 
“T’m not a cripple,” Peter objected. 


He said various other things. Later 
that evening, he told mother he wanted 
to marry me. In the night, she came 
and sat on my bed and consulted me 
about it. 

“Of course you’d miss the variety of 
your former life,” she warned me. 

“Mother,” I assured her, “I’d like 
to own oceans of bulky things that can’t 
be packed. I want an attic crowded 
with discarded furniture. I want to 
possess rugs and chestsful of blankets 
and house linen, and not one trunk.” 

So Peter and I were engaged. He 
brought me an hereditary diamond 
ring, with stones running along the 
band, getting smaller and smaller, a 
very ancient ring, a darling. 

He asked me to go with him to the 
Navy Yard. He wanted to talk to 
some of their flyers, and a cousin of his 
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that was a captain’s daughter would 
give us tea. Sometimes when [ think 
that I might not have gone, I wake at 
night shuddering as you do after your 
car has just missed a gutter urchin, 
though you didn’t feel it much at the 
time. 

Sut I went. 

Peter has that convertient masculine 
conviction that everything he likes a 
woman must like, too; so I tagged along 
to look at the planes. 


Only one was assembled. It stood 


on a float at the edge of a marsh. A 
dirty workman was scooping things out 
We came up behind 


of the engine. 
him, 

“What’s the matter, Tolster?” called 
the officer who was showing us around, 
I always forget his name. 

“Piston ring’s broken,” growled the 
workman. 

He turned and saw us. His face 
was as red as his grubby red sweater 
that was out at elbows. His shoes were 
covered with mud, like his . forehead, 
and they never had been polished. 
Even the Emperor of Austria, who 
washes beggars’ feet on Holy Thurs- 
day, would scarcely have consented to 
shake his grimy hand. 

“Tommy Tolster, the Taube tamer,” 
the officer introduced him. I can’t re- 
member that officer’s name, but he tried 
very hard to be amusing. “Aéroplanes 
eat out of his hand. Ask him what you 
will, he knows the answer,” said the 
officer to Peter. “Mr. Mickel is going 
to build. engines for you,” he told the 
workman. 

“I bore cylinders,” explained Peter, 
“and I’m trying to calculate about how 
far this small-bore, long-stroke idea 
will carry. I'd like to talk over the 
Fokker and Day and Morane and Nieu- 
port engines with somebody that knows 
his business. What types have you got 
here?” 

“Wright, Curtiss, Burgess,” said the 
workman. 


, 
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‘‘What’s your honest opinion of your 
navy engines?” asked Peter. 

“Ours? Good Lord!” exclaimed the 
workman. He struck the plane beside 
him. “The truth is there’s no more fly 
in this machine than there is in an 
angleworm,” he declared, dusting his 
hands against each other. “Wait till I 
get hold. of a little mechanic’s soap, 
then I’ll come along to the wind tunnel 
and show you our models and charts.” 

“They say the army planes are over- 
engined, so that they kick their own 
propellers to pieces,” volunteered the 
officer. 

“Rot!” Tommy Tolster dismissed 
the idea. “Bum propellers or incom- 
petent handling.” 

Tt’: ocicer subsided. _ 

“He seems to have a very uncompro- 
mising disposition for a workman,” ! 
remarked, 

“Workman?” repeated the officer, 
“Who? Tolster? He’s a lieutenant.” 

We went into the wind tunnel. There 
were two gigantic honeycombs on end, 
and between them hung a model like 
a dragon fly. 

“Blériot,” said Lieutenant Tolster, 
tapping it. 

Somebody started the wind machine. 

“We can regulate the current here, 
you see—shut off the compartments at 
will, And the wind machine makes 
any speed to sixty miles an hour.” 

The wind began to buzz and hum. 
We all caught our hats. I blew against 
Peter. He was listening intently. 

“We plat the course on coordinate 
paper—relative lift and @4rift, you 
know, for various angi*s ox attack.” 

“I get you,” said Peter, enthralled. 
“And for maximum litt, minimum 
drift, you find the angle?” 

“Between four and five degrees. 
About four point nine for the hydro I 
generally use.” 

“They’re both nutty. Don’t listen 
to them,” advised the officer—I forget 
his name—as he helped me over a step, 
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and we entered the roaring circular 
tunnel behind the honeycombs. 

It was twilight. It was smooth and 
slippery. We climbed a steep tobog- 
gan slide and looked down into the ma- 
chine. 

“Like being at the back of the north 
wind,” I ventured. 

Nobody was listening to me, how- 
ever, so I had to feign interest in that 
other officer, who told me how his cap- 
tain’s dog always cried over him, and 
so the captain liked him. It seemed the 
captain’s dog was an influential friend, 
and bit most everybody on the ship. 

We turned. My foot slipped on the 
steep incline. I skated down reck- 
lessly. At the bottom, Tommy Tolster 
stretched out his arm, as solid as a 
railway bridge, and I simply doubled 
over it like wet clothes on a line. 

Presently I unwound myself, with- 
out help from him. He stood gazing 


at me as if I were a Taube or a trireme 
or some other interesting mechanical 


exhibit. I curtsied. 

“Esteemed sir,” I said, “you have 
doubtless saved my life.” 

“Beautiful creature,” he returned un- 
hesitatingly, “that would be a good 
day’s work. I hope I didn’t come off.” 

He studied his greasy sleeve with 
anxiety, while I examined my white 
silk costume with even more anxiety, 
though better concealed. He had not, 
however, come off. 

“Thank Heaven, that’s 
the other officer, when he emerged at 
last from the shed where they build 
tiny dreadnaughts to test in a big tank. 
“You've inspected every bolt and screw 
in the yard now.” 

Daisy stood waiting on her porch— 
Peter’s cousin. She’s a pretty, fat girl, 
all frills, and she has lots of money 
and a natural Marcel wave in her hair. 

“Tommy, do come along in,” she 
pleaded, clinging to Mr. Tolster’s 
ragged sweater. She didn’t mind his 
griminess at all. 


over!” said 
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But he refused. 

A Japanese servant brought in tea. 
Daisy poured it out of a Chinese pot 
of beaten silver with a dragon handle 
that waggled its forked tongue at you. 

“Father bought it two hundred miles 
up the Hoangho. On a_ gunboat,” 
Daisy said, when I admired it. “But 
wait till you*see Peter’s silver. Con- 
gress presented a service to our great- 
grandfather, and Peter’s got it, haven’t 
you, Peter?” 

Peter nodded. 

Well, the tea was good. But who 
could describe tea in a dramatic man- 
ner? Daisy said Tommy had spoiled 
everything by going off. I ate seven 
sandwiches and did a Roumanian dance 
a girl from Jassy taught me at the con- 
vent in Vienna. That other officer be-, 
came so enthusiastic he invited us all 
to dine on his warship next day. 


He met us at the ladder. We walked 
together down the white quarter-deck. 

“This is a fine-looking ship,” com- 
mented Peter. 

“She’s improved,” agreed our host in 
a lukewarm tone. “Just out of dry 
dock. They took off her old fighting 
top that was rusty and out of date, and 
tightened up the fire-control mast that 
was wabbling so everybody walked on 
tiptoe when he passed it for fear of 
joggling it down on his head. The old 
man had stopped gunnery’ practice-long 
ago. Honest, if anybody’d fired off a 
lady’s pearl-handled thirty-two, _ let 
alone a three-inch gun, the thag would 
have fallen to pieces. But now, with 
the fresh paint and all, she’s a real 
pretty ship, so long as nobody takes her 
out to sea.” 

Lieutenant Tolster came smirking 
down the deck, looking like the Queen 
of Sheba in his dress uniform. 

“Goodness!” I greeted him. “Why, 
when you’re clean, you look delicious!” 

“There’s some style to you,” Peter 
corroborated me. 
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“This is absolutely nothing,” he 
boasted, smiling broadly. “You ought 
to see me in. my sixty-dollar epaulets. 
You'd think I was the lost dauphin. 
Went w:inout butter on my bread for a 
year to buy ’em.” > 

Next minute we were going down 
the companionway,; and Daisy called: 

“Oh, bother, Tommy! I’ve caught 
my slipper buckle, and broken it.” 

She put her foot on the lowest step, 
with all the gaudy officers round her 
laughing and chattering, and Tommy 
Tolster kneeled to pull off the pieces 
and. promised to fix it—it was a gold 
buckle—and I went on with that other 
officer to the captain’s cabin, where he 
left me with some old chaperons whis- 
pering about a court-martial. 

“Poor boy, jag lines were simply in- 
vented for him,” said one. 

Later, at dinner, I asked the other 
officer what “jag lines” were. He said 
they paint them in white on board walks 
in navy yards, a little way from the 
edge, and they were useful in happier 
days to guide people who felt unsteady. 

“Well, he would know all about it, 
said Daisy disagreeably, when I men- 
tioned this on the way home, “for he 
was the one that was court-martialed.” 

I waited for Daisy, down in that 
cabin, and tried to interest myself in 
the breech blocks of the three-inch 
guns, they being the only ornament the 
place contained. Presently Daisy came 
in, smiling. 

“Tommy certainly is the nicest thing! 
Don’t you love it on shipboard?” she 
remarked, 

I said I thought perhaps I wasn’t ex- 
actly cut out for a navy life, and she 
said: 

“It’s the most joyous life in the 
world,” and spent the rest of the time 
before dinner fixing her curls in the 
captain’s bathroom. 


“You might show Toister your box 
tree,” suggested Peter. 


- beautiful. 
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So we went into the garden. 
Lieutenant Tolster was calling on 

me, in old-fashioned: civilian clothes. 

His hair was brushed back stiffly like a 

porcupine, above his sunburned face. 

His straight blue eyes were garish in 

their brick-red setting, and when he 

looked down, his eyelids made white 
yuunds.on a flaming background. 

Peter towered beside him, easy and 
We displayed the box tree, 
which bored our guest excessively. 

“What's it good for?” he inquired, 
and then addressed Peter. “They’re 
sending huge shipments of spruce from 
Puget Sound to Europe for aéroplane 
frames. No wood like it for that.” 

I twisted off a striped red-and-white 
rose that matched his crimson coun- 
tenance and put it in his buttonhole. 

“That’s a queer flower,” said Tom- 
my, with some interest. 

“It’s a York-and-Lancaster rose,” I 
told him. 

“Miss van Sciver likes historic 
things,” Peter teased. ‘Ancestral cas- 
tles and family trees and a fixed hab- 
itat. She won’t look at birds of _pas- 
sage. She demands a background. Got 
any heirlooms, Tolster ?” 

The lieutenant was handling his 
queer flower attentively. He broke out 
with unexpected bitterness. 

“Why, yes,” he said. “I have a re- 
spectable, historic plane, built out of 
driftwood and old tin Ben- 
jamin Franklin or Tubal Cain. We're 
shipping spruce and engines to Europe, 
and I’m to defend my country with a 
relic of the stone age. If your ances- 
tors had fought in the Revolution with 
an ax and a sling shot, they’d have been 
relatively as well armed.” 

“The man’s a monomaniac,” said 
Peter. “A lovely young lady gives him 
floweis in a romantic garden, and he 
can’t think of anything but his gnawing 
grievance to regale her with.” He 
changed to a business tone. “I say, 
Tolster, you wouldn’t consider going 
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into business with me? It’s a gold 
mine. I’ve proved that.” 

“Thanks awfully,” said the lieuten- 
ant. “‘But I’d have to leave the service, 
and I’m working out some things.” 

“Well, you don’t seem infatuated 


‘ with the service,” laughed Peter. 


“Tt’s my job,” said Tommy coldly. 


It was hot when we started down the 
river to the fort. ‘We might have 
known there’d be a storm. They’re al- 
ways having hurricanes around Wash- 


ington. Of course, though, we couldn’t 
anticipate anything like what really 
happened. 


Daisy is too stout to like heat. She 
was irritable. 

“Cross because Tolster didn’t come ?” 
Peter asked. He seemed inclined to 
goad her. “I’ve been wondering why 
you have Japanese servants at your 
place, Daisy,” he began, after she was 
settled in a wabbly little camp chair 
on deck, with her Red Cross knitting. 

“Oh, they’re good and cheap. Every- 
body in the service has them,” an- 
swered Daisy easily. 

“They’re not cheap outside a navy 
yard,” declared Peter. “Probably they 
come to you cheap, to spy for their 
government.” 

“Probably they do. 
so,” yawned his cousin. 

“T call that a raw deal,” observed 
Peter. “Draw a salary for protecting 
your country, and sell its secrets to get 


Everybody says 


your servants cheap!” 

Daisy flushed. 

“Anyway, it’s all the fault of Con- 
gress. They don’t give us adequate 
appropriations, and what can they ex- 
pect?’ she demanded. 

Peter said: 

“Oh, piffle! Ours is the best paid 
service in the world,” and he went off 
to get a light. 

“Peter has such a mean disposition ! 
Always heckling,” remarked his loving 
cousin, gazing after him. “I remem- 
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ber he was like that with his first wife, 
just saying irritating things all the 
time.” 

“His first wife?” I echeed her. 
“How many wives has he had?” 

“Oh, only one,” she reassured me. 
“IT meant, of course ve 

“Where is she now ?” I stammered. 

“Buried with all the other Mickels in 
the family graveyard up in Pennsyl- 





~vania,” said Daisy. 


She laughed merrily, but I knew she 
just said it all to pay Peter back. Of 
course I realized it wasn’t true about 
his disposition—he’s as sweet-tempered 
as can be—and I wouldn’t ask her any- 
thing more. But I began to think about 
him as a widower. Jt did appear dis- 
tinctly to remove some of the glamour 
from Peter—like secondhand clothes, 
though never so beautiful. And it 
seemed to me I simply couldn’t be 
buried with rows of Peter’s wives up 
in the family graveyard in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The storm broke as we arrived at the 
fort. We were coming off the boat 
on to the covered landing, when trees 
began to rock and snap, and roofs were 
torn from houses,‘tand the rain beat 
the river into yeast. Daisy had dropped 
her Red Cross sock in the cabin. She 
ran back for it. We stood huddled to- 
gether and watched the water cut deep 
gullies in the road, and felt the wind 
lift and tug at the roof above us. 

Then we heard a scream. 
our eyes, the boat began to heave and 
turn over. Daisy came scrambling out 
of the cabin. She climbed wildly up the 
side as the thing capsized, and the men 
pulled her ashore. But she had fallen 
against the rail and cut her head, and 
it bled. 

I ran to help her. She laid her face 
on my shoulder and cried. When we 
succeeded in calming her, my white silk 
coat and blouse were red-brown sops. 

So after a while the rain stopped, 
and the wind rushed away and left us, 
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and we went up the draggled road be- 
tween the broken trees, to meet our 
host. 

_He gave me surgical things, and I 
disinfected Daisy in my best manner. 
She didn’t like my bandage because it 
hid her hair. f 

“It’s the way they taught us in our 
‘First Aid to the Injured,’ ” I defended 
it. “How did they show you in yours?” 

Daisy said she never took “First 
Aid,” but that wasn’t the way they did 
it in “Home Nursing,” and she knew all 
about “Home Nursing,” though they 
wouldn’t let her pass, merely because 
in examination she said a baby’s eyes 
should be washed daily with carbolic 
acid. 5 

She tried the bandage different ways 
herself, and finally refused to wear it. 
Well, neither would I, if I had had 
curls like hers. 

Meanwhile, our host, after mature 
thought, had hunted up a silk pajama 
jacket to cover my blouse, that being 
the only remotely available garment he 
possessed ; like St. Martin dividing his 
cloak with the beggar. And we all sat 
down to a belated luncheon. 

“What will they do with the boat?” 
I inquired. 
“ “Send for another,” said Peter. 

“The wires are down,” announced 
our host, and I knew that anyway. I 
had stepped across enough of them, 
coming up the road. “You must spend 
the night here,” said Captain Lestrange 
civilly. ‘Part of the roof didn’t blow 
away. I have some water-tight rooms.” 

“Mamma would die of the shock if 
I didn’t come home,” I remonstrated. 
But Peter dismissed the discussion : 

“Well, if we can’t, we can’t.” 

I stood on Captain Lestrange’s 
porch, ostensibly smelling the honey- 
suckle. But I was thinking about 
Peter’s first honeymoon. He came up 
behind me. 

“Lonicera Tatarica,” he classified it 
absently, pulling off a spray and stick- 
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against my hair. 
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ing it in his buttonhole. “Since you 
won’t offer it to me, as you did the 
York-and-Lancaster rose to Tolster,” 
he added. 

I did not answer. 

“Let’s take a walk,” he suggested. 

“Where’s Daisy?’ I asked. 

“Daisy!” he exploded. “What the 
devil do we want with Daisy? I’d as 
soon try to talk to a gibbering ape from 
the forest!” 

“She'll be lonely!” I said, 

“Let her be. She’d be lonely with- 
out Tolster anyway, She’s been in a 
tantrum all day because he didn’t come 
along.” 

I felt depressed. 

“Is she fond of Mr. 
asked. 

“Got her claws in him, evidently,” 
said Peter. “She'll make him a good 
wife, too. Sailormen need money, and 
then she likes to travel. Navy wives 
spend most of their lives in boarding 
houses and most of their income on 
railway fares.” 

“He isn’t so very devoted,” I said 
resentfully. 

“That’s all right,’ Peter declared. 
“All a navy woman needs in a husband 
is a good letter writer. They seldom 
meet.” He held a piece of honeysuckle 
“Now we'll stay at 
home, you and I, won’t we, when you’re 
my wife?” 

[ squirmed away. 

“One of your wives,” I 
him. 

Peter gave me a gloomy look. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 
“To be sure, I’ve been married. I can’t 
help that. You know perfectly well 
how I feel about you os 

“T don’t doubt you like me,” I ad- 
mitted, “and I don’t want to be dis- 
agreeable, but you know yourself one 
of a series of wives can’t create the 
same furore.” 

“The furore you create ought to sat- 
isfy you,” maintained Peter. He sur- 


Tolster?” I 


corrected 
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veyed me rather wistfully. “Don’t you 
honestly care a bit?” he asked. 

“I can’t exactly tell,” I hesitated. 
“You see, I’ve never been married.” 


“When I think of you picking flowers | 


” 


in my garden, pouring my coffee 
he began, and suddenly he leaned down 
and kissed me. . 

Just at that embarrassing moment I 
saw some one coming up the road. It 
was Lieutenant Tolster. I slid out of 
Peter’s grasp. ; 

“Now why did you suggest that?” I 
complained. “It ruins everything, for 
I meant to make a sensible marriage. 
But I do know whose coffee I want to 
pour, and it’s not yours.” 

The honeysuckle slipped from Peter’s 
fingers. 

“That’s hard news for a man to hear 
from the woman he loves,” he said 
slowly. He turned and left me. 

The door closed behind him, but 
there beside me was Tommy. Tolster, 


mounting Captain Lestrange’s steps. 
“How did you get here?” I asked, 
deeply interested. 
“Flew down.” 
“Storm and all?’ I objected. 
“Storm’s over this long time.” 
His nice red face was faded, kind of 


gray. 

“Whatever is the matter, Mr. Tol- 
ster?” I inquired. 

“Oh, I just dropped from the top of 
the Singer Building,” he said lightly. 

“Goodness!” I sympathized. “Did 
you wreck your plane?” 

“Not in my plane,” said Tommy. 
“Well, I see you’re all right.” 

He went on to say that my mother 
was fearfully anxious because of the 
storm. _ She’d tried to telephone us, 
and when she found the wires were 
down, she called the Navy Yard. 

“Of course we’d no information,” he 
said, “so I told her I’d fly out here and 
bring her word.” ; 

He paused. 


“Good-by,” he said abruptly, and be- 
gan to descend the steps. 

“Aren’t you -going in to see the’ 
others?” I asked. 

“What'd I want to see em for?” he 
demanded with surprise. 

“Sociable and gracious,” I compli- 
mented him, as I stepped down beside 
him. ‘“Daisy’s hurt.” 

“Badly?” he asked with some con- 
cern. 

vad tea 

I felt sorry that she wasn’t hurt a 
little worse, just for an instant, but I 
didn’t say so. Men like to think you 
are amiable. 

We walked toward the landing. 
There was the hydro on a float, and an 
enlisted man watching it. 

“Hi, you! Don’t fool with that car- 
buretor,” called Tommy angrily. 

The man saluted. 

He helped Tommy turn it round. 
They tinkered at it a bit. Tommy put 
on his oilskins. I came nearer and 
nearer. And it seemed to me, if I let 
that hydroaéroplane fly off and leave 
me with Peter and Daisy, I should just 
die and enter upon my right to a serial 
grave in the Mickel cemetery. - | 

The soldier was testing an aileron 
off at one end. Tommy was oiling” 
something in the engine. I leaned over 
the gunwale. 

“Won’t you take me home?” I ap 
pealed to him as engagingly as I could 

“Good Lord, I couldn’t think of it!” 
He was aghast at the idea. 

“IT wouldn’t move,” I promised. 
wouldn’t speak.” 

“Honestly, it’s impossible,” he as- 
sured me. 

“If you go off and leave me here, | 
don’t know what I shall do,” I said 
desperately. “I can’t bear it.” 

Tommy slammed down his oil can. 

“Women are indecent creatures,” he 
declared in exasperation. “You know 
I don’t know how to refuse you, and 
you simply take advantage of it.” 
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I scrambled the side. He 
checked me. 

“Here! Put this on.” He tore off 
his oilskin coat. He smothered my 
protests. “You don’t know anything 
about it. You’d be soaked.” 

I leaned out to the enlisted man. 

“Tell them up at the commandant’s 
please, that my mother was worried 
about me, so I went home with Lieu- 
tenant Tolster.” 

He said he would. 

Tommy paused in the act of starting 
his engine. 

“You'll be afraid,” he warned me. 

Me afraid! 

‘I fear God, dear Abner, and have 
no other fear,’ as Racine sanctimoni- 
ously observes,” I told him. 

Then the cylinders and propeller set 
up a deafening clamor, and we swam 
off. He leaned toward me. At first I 
thought it was a mark of friendliness, 
until in a minute he leaned away, and I 
discovered that he was guiding the 
plane by a harness round his shoulders. 

I opened my mouth to speak, but a 
pillow of cool, damp air filled it like a 


over 


gag. 
Presently we began to lift and skip 
along the water. And then we arose 
and flew, a heavenly feeling. 
“The 


Know no 


that in the air 


such 


wanton 
liberty, 


I said. 


Tommy couldn't hear, of course, and 


birds 
Lovelace remarks, 


made me shout it in his ear over and 
over until I was permanently tired of 
the quotation. When he finally under- 
stood, he seemed not to appreciate it. 

“Thought something was wrong,” he 
screamed back. 

So I lapsed into silence. 
flew and flew. 

Presently he frowned and _ listened 
and shook his head. The engine 
slowed; the din died down; we settled 
on the water again. 

“Engine’s bucking like a steer,” he 
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declared. “That confounded meddler’s 
put the carbtretor on the blink. Do 
you think you can keep her headed 
straight? Leaning sideways makes it 
go left or right. Forward and back 
makes it go up or down.” 

“Angle of attack four point, nine de- 
grees,” I indorsed his words, “for 
maximum lift, minimum drift.” 

He stared. 

“Well, we don’t want any lift what- 
ever,” he said, and squirmed around to 
the engine. 

“Got a piece of string?” he askéd 
soon. 

Wasn’t that an idiotic question? 

“String?” I repeated feebly. 

“To tie back the air-inlet valve.’ 

“Of course in that case I have to 
have some,” I retorted ironically, but | 
reached inside the oilskin, inside my 
blouse, and pulled out a blue lingerie 
ribbon. 

“Fine,” he acknowledged it, and tied 
up the valve. The thing stopped its 
moribund coughing and breathed easily 
again. “You’re a good traveling com- 
panion,” he congratulated me as he sat 
down. 

“Peter Mickel said that two years 
ago,” I retorted. He scowled at me. 
“But, oh, how I hate to travel! I like 
home, only I haven’t any.” 

“Neither have I,” said 
“Navy people like 


ghost S 
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Tommy. 
roam unburied 

[ was going to answer, but he speeded 
up his thunderous engine, and we rose 
again. For miles I silently watched 
the Potomac winding below us. Fog 
began to cover the river, and it was 
getting dark. 

“Washington!” he shrieked in my 
ear. 

I could see a few lights straggling 
out of the misty distance. 

Just about that time the engine 
coughed and bucked violently again. It 
choked and sputtered for some minutes, 
and then abruptly died. We were fly- 
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ing low, but we bumped hard against 
the water, and my shoulder struck the 
gunwale. 

“Hurt?” he asked with polite atten- 
tion. 

I said not, and he headed for shore. 

We stuck in mud near the bank. He 
took off the lingerie ribbon, and put it 
back. He scraped spark. plugs. He 
tightened half the screws and loosened 
the other half. It began to rain stead- 
ily. He straightened. 

“No go,” he gave it up. “We’ll have 
to get out and walk.” 

I flopped ashore in the oilskins. 

Everything above the bank seemed to 
be plowed ground. Walking was hot, 
soggy work. My shoes gathered clay 
until each foot looked like a large, 
round mud pie. I pulled off the oil- 
skin coat and Tommy carried it. He 
helped me over tussocks. The rain 


grew heavier, and he tried to give me 
back the coat. 
“No,” I protested, “I’m miserable 


enough.” 

“You would come,” he reminded me. 

“T know,” I said. “Don’t taunt me.” 

“We're just below the Potomac 
drive,” he tried to comfort me. “In a 
mile or so, we'll strike a trolley.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I answered. “I 
was worrying about Peter.” 

“And yet you came away and left 
him,” Tommy said sarcastically. 

“Yes,” I admitted. “I’m un- 
happy about it. I’m so fond of Peter.” 

“Then you’re not the one to be un- 
happy,” he muttered. 

I looked up, puzzled. 

“Who is?” I asked. 

“T am,” he answered surprisingly. 

Wasn’t that a delightful thing to 
hear? 

“Why, you silly goose, I’ve refused 
him,” I explained. 

He swung around in front of me, 
blocking the traffic completely. He 
caught both my hands. A look of hor- 
ror crossed his face. 


very 
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“What's this? You’re hurt!” he ex- 
claimed. “Was it that cursed plane of 
mine?” 

He was gazing down at my shoulder. 

“It’s Daisy,” I said incoherently. 
“She cut her head, and it leaked on my 
shoulder.” 

He looked relieved. 

“Sure you’re not hurt?” he insisted. 

“No, but aren’t you worried about 
Daisy?” I asked. I never had expected 
to be jealous, but now I was. 

“Certainly I’m sorry,” he said calmly. 

“T thought you were going to marry 
Daisy,” I ventured. 

“You’re not very bright, are you?” 
asked Tommy discouragedly. 

I smiled pleasantly at him. 

“No, I’m a perfect fool,” I agreed. 

We trudged on. 

“If I had a daughter, and a fellow 
like Peter Mickel wanted her, she'd 
marry him or I’d wring her neck,” was 
his next statement. 

“Well, if I ever have a daughter, and 
he wants her, I will, too,” I agreed 
placidly. 

“You’re not suited for a navy life,” 
he grumbled. “You'll hate it. No 
money and no peace.” 

And I said: 

“T regret it as much as you do, but 
what can we do about it?” 

There was no possible answer. 

“Isn’t that a trolley car?” I asked. 

“Tt is,” he assented. 

The car rumbled and glowed nearer. 
I glanced down at my mud-clogged 
shoes, once white, and at my dripping 
skirt, and at Captain § Lestrange’s 
bloody jacket. 

“Tt’s a comfort to know you've seen 
me at my worst,” I informed him. “TI 
can never look meaner, for in our fam- 
ily we do not lose our teeth.” 

“You certainly do look like the dick- 
ens,” he said, and then he laughed, and 
pushed the wet strings of hair away 
from my face, and kissed me, and 
hailed the trolley. 
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H, come along,” coaxed Pom- 

QO meroy, as I laid the breech- 

loader I had been cleaning back 

in its rack among the other guns, its 

fresh coat of oil gleaming in the flare 
of my wood fire. 

“Not me,” I declared, as I kicked 
the backlog into a cheerful blaze. “I'll 
be hanged if I will!” 

It was one of those breezy Septem- 
ber mornings on the Norman coast—a 
cloudless blue sky, a nipping wind from 
the northeast, the marshes flooded at 
high tide, and the sea beyond, dancing 
in sunshine. 

My guest, having breakfasted lei- 
surely in his room, was down early— 
that is, early for Pommeroy. He 
pressed open a flat gold case, picked 
out a cigarette from the row within, 
and, raising his eyebrows in surprise 
over my stubbornness, shrugged his 
shoulders and stood regarding me in 
silent disappointment. 

“We'll have a jolly good time,” 
ventured at length, gazing absently over 
his smart check knickerbockers and pig- 
skin leggings. “I hate to get into these 
togs for nothing. It’ll be a great féte, 
Jedwin. Have you any idea who’s 
going to be there? No, of course not. 
Yvonne and Lucille Davray. Queer 
chap, De Grammont, but he’s all right 
when you know him—know him as well 


, 


he 


as I do.’ 
“Queer chap, eh?” I broke out hotly, 
gesticulating with the poker. “You call 


te,” “A Village of Vagabonds,” etc. 


par 


a man like De Grammont, who flogs 
his dogs insensible, roars at his serv- 
ants, lashes his horses into a lather, 
and shies a bottle of his best Burgundy 
at the head of his butler, simply a queer 
chap? I call him a brute—a maniac.” 

“Who told you all that stuff?” re- 
turned Pommeroy in his quiet voice, 
flicking the ashes of his cigarette deftly 
from his immaculate waistcoat. 

“He told me himself,” I declared, 
“three years ago—the day we met at 
Villemain’s shoot. Oh, I remember it 
well. We were going down the big 
field of beets together, a pair of De 
Grammont’s trembling little spaniels, 
half afraid to breathe, ahead of us. I 
felt sorry for those little dogs. De 
Grammont enlightened me as to his 
character then, I'assure you. Go and 
ask him yourself, if you don’t believe 
it. Told me himself that he always 
shot a dog who disobeyed him twice— 
left him in the field where he lay for 
his gamekeeper to bury. It’s incon- 
ceivable! I’d as soon shoot a child as 
I would a dog. De Grammont’s a 
brute. All dogs are nothing but chil- 
dren anyway. Very well—treat them 
like children. Did you ever know a 
man who got any devotion out of a dog 
by flogging him? 

“No, my dear boy, go and shoot with 
your tyrant of St. Beauvais if you want 
to, but don’t ask me. I know other 
partridges beside his, right here on 
this good old farm of mine. Not so 
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many as De Grammont’s got, perhaps, 
but enough for any reasonable gun. If 
you’re wise, you'll stay here. With 
these high tides, we’re bound to get 
some ducks. Cast your eye out there 
over that old marsh. By thunder, what 
a morning!” 

Pommeroy is a philosopher. Parisian 
to his finger tips and man of the world, 
he has learned, at forty years of age, 
to take things calmly—even his love 
affairs, and he has had many. He’s a 
bachelor, and a mighty companionable 
bachelor, too. 

The first time I met him was at the 
races at Longchamps. I remember it 
distinctly. It was the day of the Grand 
Prix. De Grammont, who was with 
Lucille Davray, introduced me to him. 
That the splendor of Lucille’s dark 


beauty impressed Pommeroy goes with- 
out saying; but well known as she was 
for her beauty in Paris, it was evident 
to me, from Pommeroy’s gracious, but 
formal bow, that they were total stran- 


gers to each other. 

The conversation turned, I remem- 
ber, from the day’s list of favorites to 
the opera, De Grammont contending 
that Coralie was the best dancer Paris 
had seen in years, gesticulating convinc- 
ingly with his fat ringed hands as we 
regained our seats on the grand stand. 
Jewels are made for women, and a 
fellow like De Grammont, I thought, 
ought to have had better taste than to 
wear the rings he did. His left hand 
was clustered with a comfortable for- 
tune in emeralds and diamonds, and his 
right flaunted a pigeon-blood ruby, 
which, if I had been he, I should long 
ago have had the common sense and 
the good taste to present to Lucille. It 
would have gone well with her wealth 
of dark hair and the candor of her 
dark eyes. Indeed I had often been on 
the point of telling him so, but some- 
hew we had never been close-enough 
friends for confidences. There was 
something about his brutal, dominant 


Ainslee’s 


nature that repelled me. Now that I 
know what I do, I wonder how I could 
have been fool enough to make his 
acquaintance. 

Pommeroy had seemed to me, in 
those racing days, a sort of worldly 
Parisian, who had known every one in 
Paris worth knowing and had grown 
tired of most of them. He had made 
a rather serious, silent figure as he had 
passed down from the grand stand to 
stretch his long legs between races and 
to mingle with the betting throng 
crowding around the little windows of 
the pari mutuel. Though he seldom 
missed a race day at Longchamps, 
Auteuil, or St. Ouen, I had never seen 
him bet, yet his interest in the sport, 
especially in the feverish throng win- 
ning and losing about him, never 
seemed to relax. 

Now and then, as we had gone stroll- 
ing through the betting crowd together, 
he would nod to men of his acquaint- 
ance—a curt nod in passing—men to 
whom he did not introduce me. I had 
more than once thought this strange— 
as peculiar as his liking for De Gram- 
mont. It was, however, none of my 
affair, and I was naturally too discreet 
to question him. On the occasions I 
have mentioned, his whole manner 
would change from a charming genial- 
ity to a businesslike brusqueness. The 
men were for the most part intelli- 
gent, honest-looking Frenchmen, and I 
had made up my mind that they had 
something to do with the governmental 
control of the pari mutuel—account- 
ants perhaps;. but in this I was mis- 
taken. 

After my tirade on the morning in 
question, he began quietly pacing the 
room, evidently waiting for my Ameri- 
can blood to cool. Finally he stopped, 
drew from his pocket a white en- 
velope, opened it, extracted a note, and 
scanned its contents. 

“He insists on your coming,” he re- 
sumed. “Won’t take ‘no’ for an an- 
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swer. Here, read this,” and he tossed 
the note across the table to me. “He 
sent it over by his groom this morn- 
ing. That doesn’t sound like a brute, a 
maniac, does it?” 

His features lightened again in a 
smile as I read the following, written 
in a firm hand that denoted both energy 
and decision. Literally translated from 
the French, it ran as follows: 


My Dear Frienp: It seems to me we 
are nearing the most glorious day of the 
year, so arcadian, upon which our excellent 
Saint Hubert has lent his genial patronage 
to all good sportsmen. Sunday, then, | 
shall expect you and your friend, Mr. Jed- 
win, to lend a helping hand in my little 
féte, that it may be the merrier. I can 
promise you that my partridges are both 
amiable and in fine feather. 

Mademoiselle Lucille Duvray has prom- 
ised to come. There will be also Made- 
moiselle Yvonne Le Page, from the “Folies 
Parisiennes,” who is altogether charming. 
Coralie you already know. As for the rest, 
Monsieur Tanvier and the Comte de Pré- 
val you have already met at the races. I 
have still two rooms left, which I trust you 
and your friend will find comfortable. 

Allons, my brave one, it is well under- 
stood, then, is it not? For I won’t take 
“no” for an answer. I shall send the dog- 
cart over for you Saturday in time for din- 
ner. 

Consider, I pray you, my salutations the 
most impressive to Monsieur Jedwin, and 
receive from me a hearty shake of the hand. 
Always your devoted, 


GASPARD VERRIER DE GRAMMONT. 


“Brute, eh? Maniac?” laughed Pom- 
meroy, softly tucking De Grammont’s 
note back into his pocket. 

“Well, I must say,” I confessed, “it 
doesn’t sound much like his talk in the 
beets that day.” 

“Was it after or before luncheon?” 

“After, when I come to think of 
2” 

“Burgundy,” — smiled 
lighting a fresh cigarette 

“Perhaps,” said I. “He didn't look 
it, though—eyes clear as crystai. He 
seems anxious enough to get you there,” 


I added. 


Pommeroy, 
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“Oh, well,” returned Pommeroy, “it’s 
a long-standing invitation. I can’t very 
well refuse him this time. I happened 
to run across him at the Café de Paris. 
some two months ago, and I promised 
him then to renew my visit, if possible, 
as soon as the shooting opened.” 

“So you’ve been to St. Beauvais be- 
fore?” I said bluntly. 

“Calm yourself, my dear Jedwin,” 
he laughed. “Once only—a year ago. 
Ran down from Paris. Spent the night 
and returned the next evening.” 

“Wonder how he knew you 
here,” said I. 

“T wrote him,” he confessed. “‘Now 
that he knows I am stopping here with 
you—only a few kilometers from St. 
Beauvais—he is all the more eager to 
have me. Naturally he has invited you, 
and he knows that this time I can’t very 
well refuse. I wanted to be sure, you 
see, Jedwin, that his invitation was in 
earnest. Invitations given out in pass- 
ing after a‘good dinner are sometimes 
forgotten as easily as they are made. 
His note leaves no doubt of his good 
faith now. E£n route, my old one! Ex 
route for the ‘tyrant of St. Beauvais.’ 
He’d be pleased if he heard you call 
him that.” 

“Coralie, did he say?” I returned. 
“She’s a beauty. We saw her dance, 
last winter in Mont- 


were 


” 


you remember, 
martre.” 
“She'll 


Beauvais Sunday,” 


forest of St. 
Pomme- 


dance in the 
remarked 
roy, his eager face alight. 

Despite my dislike of De Grammont, 
his enthusiasm me—or was it 
the vision of Coralie? 

“Pierre! Eh, Pierre!” I called. 

“Oui, monsieur,” answered the faith- 
ful old servitor, poking his head in at 
the door of the gun room. 

“Pack up an extra hundred number 
sevens for the sixteen bore, pack Mon- 
sieur Pommeroy’s valise—pack mine, 
Pierre. We start at five.” 

“Bien, monsieur.” 


roused 





~ 
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“Coralie, eh?” 

In answer Pommeroy blew a kiss to 
the ceiling. 

“And, Pierre 2 

“Oui, monsieur?” 

“Since you haven’t the slightest idea 
where we are going, I might as well tell 
you. We’re going to the tyrant of St. 


Beauvais.” 
“Bien, monsieur.” 
Nothing astonished Pierre. 


Cast off almost anywhere in Nor- 
mandy, in this luxuriant green country 
running down to the blue sea, and you'll 
find a pretty road. The one leading to 
St. Beauvais wound its way past roll- 
ing fields dotted with grazing cattle and 
shadowed by weaodlands. Now and 
then it slipped through an ancient vil- 
lage, out of the beaten track, un- 
changed for centuries—silent little vil- 
lages, fragrant with tons of freshly 
harvested hay packed in the great stone 
barns, in the courtyards of which 
chickens clucked and pecked in the crisp 
twilight. The autumn air to-night was 
still and cold, and pungent with the 
scent of burning brush. A kilometer 
beyond, the heavy, strong-wheeled dog- 
cart entered a deep lane flanked by an 
impenetrable hedge of matted vines, be- 
tween the interstices of whose twigs 
glittered the rising harvest moon—a 
dark lane that led up and out to a vast 
plateau, veiled in mist and moonlight. 

A dog barked from distant 
farm. The cart rattled on to the quick 
pace of the thoroughbred mare—a black 
little devil, with four white feet, De 
Grammont’s favorite. Here and there 
a startled company of_ partridges 
whirred away in the mist—a silver mist 
now, fine as fairy gauze. 

“T’d like to see Coralie dance in that,” 
I remarked to Pommeroy, who was 
half asleep. 

“With gold sandals,” he muttered 
from the soaked storm collar of his 
homespun greatcoat, which smelled of 


some 


, 


Ainslee’s 


English sheep. “She’d get her death 
of cold,” he mumbled drowsily, while 
I passed him a fresh cigarette and he 
fumbled in his pocket for the matches. 

Past haystacks now, the snug refuge 
of sleek, fat hares, some of them des- 
tined for our guns to-morrow. 

Suddenly the mare shied to the left, 
wrenching both wheels into a sandy 
ditch, and we stopped short. Before 
the groom or I could move, Pommeroy 
leaped out. 

“Hold the mare’s head,” he called to 
the groom. “Don’t move, Jedwin.” 

Before I half realized what he was 
about, he had lifted the heavy cart clear 
of the ditch and set it back on the road. 
The groom gave a low whistle of sur- 
prise, and I looked at Pommeroy in 
astonishment. 

“Monsieur is strong,” remarked the 
groom, in his amazement. But Pom- 
meroy only smiled, climbed in, and, 
brushing the sand from his knees, 
fumbled for the matches. 

We had crossed the great plateau— 
all De Grammont’s, every acre of it, 
rolling away to the horizon—and had 
turned sharply to the right beneath 
some tall poplars, when Pommeroy 
yawned and nudged me. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. “Here we 
are. There’s St. Beauvais. There’s the 
wood. We'll be at the chateau in a 
minute. I’m as hungry as a wolf. Ah, 
my old one, we'll get a rousing welcome 
—you wait and see! I hear De 
Grammont yelling as we arrive. He. 
always does. Overexuberance, my boy, 
overexuberance—overstrung with spir- 
its, that’s it. Can’t help it. Calls us 
all his children, slaps us on the back, 
tells us the whole house is ours. You 
know he’s in love with Lucille Davray, 
so be careful. Bah! MHe’s been in 
love with so many. He’s got two weak- 
falling in love and breeding 
Wait until you see his 


can 


nesses 
live stock. 
horses.” 


The black mafe livened her pace, 
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flashed through a white gateway, and 
sped on through a dark wood, so in- 
tensely dark that the only thing visible 
was the glowing end of Pommeroy’s 
cigarette and the tip of his nose. And 
now ahead, under an arch of noble fir 
trees, in an open space domed with 
stars, stood the chateau; and upon its 
ancient flight of low stone steps stood 
De Grammont, a lamp with a red shad 
held high above his head. 

“Bravo!” he shouted. “Bravo!” as 
the steaming mare stopped short in 
front of him, and we climbed out. He 
gripped us both heartily by the hand— 
a grip that made us wince—while his 
valet pulled out our guns and valises. 

He had not changed—he was the 
same De Grammont, short, broad- 
shouldered, thickset, ruddy, and, I must 
confess, still handsome. I saw, too, as 
I followed him under the glow of the 
lamp, that there was not a gray streak 
in his hair or mustache, despite his 
forty-odd years, and that his keen blue 
eyes gleamed with unmistakable good 
humor. 

“Eh bien, my children! Come in!” 
he cried. “Get your things off. You’re 
soaked, my good Pommeroy . The mist 
on the plateau—ah, I know it! Eh, you 
lazy girls!” he shouted up the broad, 
winding stairs from the old-fashioned 
hall below. “Don’t make yourselves 
too beautiful. You’re charming enough 
are. Damn your automobiles! 
They never arrive on time. There's 
something happens with an 
automobile. They’re always late, let me 
tell you—always. Give me a horse 
when I’ve got to get anywhere. Was 
the little mare good? Quick? Obe- 
dient ?” 

“Excellent, my dear fellow,” 
meroy assured him. 

“She’s got to be,” said he. “If she 
wasn’t, mind you, she’d hear from me. 
Has everybody got enough hot water?” 
he shouted up the stairs again. 


as you 


always 


Pom- 
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“Plenty, respected sir,” came a mis- 
chievous voice over the rails. 

“Don’t call me ‘respected sir!’” he 
roared back. “I’m not old enough to 
be your grandfather !” 

It was Coralie. 

“Bonjour! Bonjour!’ she called 
down to us, recognizing Pommeroy and 
waving her hand to me. 

“Mademoiselle, you are adorable,’ 
smiled Pommeroy, gazing up at her. 

“You are more adorable than that,” 
I called up, catching sight of her small 
slippered feet tucked between the ban- 
isters. 

“Ah!” exclaimed De Grammont to 
the Comte de Préval and Tanvier, as 
they emerged from the billiard room. 
“Let me present you to my good 
friends, Jedwin and Pommeroy. Who 
won? You, De Préval? Bravo! Tan- 
vier always beats me. Ah, he’s a sly 
dog at billiards. Very well, my chil- 
dren! To-morrow—bang! bang!—eh? 
And mind you shoot straight. There 
are plenty of birds, but they’re as wild 
as hawks. Oh, I’m very strict about 
them,” he went on seriously. “I keep 
them well guarded. There’s been little 
poaching, I can assure you.” Then, 
turning to us briskly, with a gesture 
of apology: “Sapristi!» I forgot you 
are cold after that mist of the plateau. 
Marie! Marie! The port—for all of 
us, eh? A good nip before dinner.” 

As Marie, the maid, came hurrying 
up with a black, cobwebbed bottle and 
glasses, I noticed a nervous little fox 
terrier, half screened by her apron, slip 
into the billiard room. 

“Seven thousand thunders!” roared 
De Grammont, raising his fat jeweled 
fist as he caught sight of the little beast 
sneaking under the billiard table. “Jed- 
win, I never allow a dog in the house, 
and he knows it. Ah, the rascal! The 
pirate! Ah, the vagabond!” 

“Gaspard!” came a sweet, firm voice 


over the stairs. It was Lucille Davray. 
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“Listen, Gaspard—if you touch that in- 
fant, you can dine without me.” 

“Touch him!” bellowed De Gram- 
mont, rushing out into the hall for 
a heavy-lashed riding crop hanging 
among the guns. His glittering rings 
flashed. “Ah! Ah! Touch him? JT' 
cut him ir. two!” 

A faine snriek from Coralie, and Lu- 
cille Davray rushed down the stairs, a 
tall, queenty vision of loveliness in a 
cream lace gown, her dark hair spanned 
by a thin filet of emeralas. 

“Gaspard! I forbid you!” she cried, 
sweeping a fair arm toward him in pro- 
test, as he swung the heavy lash over 
his head. 

Crack! Swish! Crack! 

1 saw a white streak dart through the 
hall. It was the “infant,” ane he man- 
aged somehow to vanish through the 
hall door, ajar, and, to my intense re- 
lief, gained the garden untouched. 

Lucille Davray covered her dark 


eyes with her white hands. 


came from Yvonne and 
“Brute!” and 


“Brute!” 
Coralie over the stairs. 
they meant it. 

“Jacques!” shouted De Grammont to 
his butler. “Lock that rascal up with 
the pigs! Lock him up, do you hear? 
He’s not to have any supper—do you 
understand ?” 

“Bien, monsieur.” 

“And no breakfast. Nothing to eat 
for twenty hours [’ll teach him to 
sneak into the house!” 

“Bien, monsieur.” 

He turned graciously 
Davray. 

“Bon soir, dear and delicious ma- 
dame,” said he, iifting her jeweled fin- 
gers lightly to his lips. 

“Y>5u are a very horrid monsieur,” 
she declared, with a forced smile. 

“Ah, that’s it? I’m very horrid, am 
i? 1 tell you, beautiful and charming 
madame, my dogs have got to mind 
me—or else—they know what to expect. 
ll cut ‘em i two—cut ’em in two! 


to Lucille 


Ha! Ha!” he burst out with a hearty 
laugh, and in his exuberance of spirits, 
began to waltz over the marble floor 
of the old hall. “I’m right, am I not, 
Jedwin?” he declared, stopping in front 
of me, half out of breath. “You’ve 
handled dogs?” 

“Not exactly your way—that is, not 
with your—er—ferocity,” I stammered, 
my blood boiling. 

“Nonsense, my good friend!” he 
cried, as Lucille Davray, the Comte 
de Préval, and Tanvier strolled back 
into the biliard room and Pommeroy 
and i turned up the stairs to make our- 
selves presentable for dinner. “There’s 
only one way. When they’re disobe- 
dient—the whip—the whip! Parbleu! 
Beat it out of them! Wait until you 
see my two cockers in the field to-mor- 
row, Jedwin. All I have to do is to 
raise.my hand to them. Ah, you shall 
see—you shall see!” 

“He’s - maniac,”’I declared to Pom- 
meroy, a» we reached our rooms. 

“Exuberance, my boy,” returned 
Pommeroy calmly, as he flung his coat 
on a chair and rolled up his sleeves to 
wash his strong hands. “His bark is 
worse than his bite. It'll be a gay 
dinner, Jedwin.” 

“To dine with De Grammont in this 
plain old chateau of his,” Pommeroy 
explained to me as we came downstairs 
“is to go back through generations. His 
generous table is precisely the same 
table, with the same hospitality and the 
same service—even to the saltcellars 
and the old-fashioned porcelain baskets 
filled with grapes—to which his ances- 
tors welcomed other shooting guests. 
How many merry dinners they have 
seen! Eh, think of it! How many jolly 
companies have these old pictures.” 
he remarked as we entered the dining 
room, “looked down upon! Honest old 
pictures, are they not, Jedwin? Helio! 
Here’s “The Death of the Hare,’ “The 
Stag at Bay,’ ‘Napoleon Reviewing His 
Troops,’ and that small one over the 
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dresser—‘The Broken Pitcher.’ How 
many broken pitchers there are in life!” 
he added with a slow smile. 

Lucille Davray sat at De Grammont’s 
right, being the guest of honor, and 
Yvonne at his left, next to Pommeroy; 
and between De Préval and me sat 
Coralie, whom it is a delight to sit next 
to, since she is both pretty and amus- 
ing and as fair as Yvonne is dark— 
like Lucille, whom Tanvier had at his 
left; Tanvier, the worst wag and the 
best shot I knew, who had once painted 
for a living, he told me, before he 
had inherited a fortune from his aunt. 
Whereas De Préval, like Pommeroy, 
seemed to do nothing but count his 
gray hairs and make himself agreeable. 

We blessed the soup in silence. It 
was well seasoned, that soup—a cream 
of crawfish. 

“Vive St. Hubert!” cried De Gram- 
mont, springing to his feet and raising 
his glass at arm’s length. “My chil- 
dren, this house is yours. Do with it 
what you like. Lucille—Yvonne—Cor- 
alie—I idolize you all! And you, my 
good De Préval, and you, Jedwin and 
Tanvier and Pommeroy—raise your 
glasses, I say, to our charming friends. 
St. Beauvais is en féte!” he shouted, 
smashing his clenched fist down on the 
table. “Flirt as much as you like— 
make love—drink—sing—and be merry. 
Bless you, my good friends! You were 
good to come—all of you.” 

His little speech was drowned in the 
laughter and cheers that followed, and 
from that moment the dinner went in 
a gale of merriment, like a dream to 
me, as I sat there laughing with Coralie, 
supremely happy. And ever the good 
wine, and the glance of fair eyes—a 
forgiving pat from a small white hand 

a whispered word; fair women who 
were lovely to look upon, and radiant 
and kind and witty without sarcasm— 
good comrades, who to-night were with 
us like three rare jewels sparkling in 
the somber old forest of St. Beauvais. 
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It was between the roast duck and 
the salad that the lively little dinner so- 
bered down to listen to our host. 

“Ah, my lucky friends,” he was say- 
ing, “you need not complain. We are 
merry here to-night—we are en féte— 
and to-morrow we shoot. You have 
Paris and its gayety when you will, but 
have you ever stopped to realize what 
my life is—what St. Beauvais is in 
winter, when night after night I sit at 
this table alone? Alone, Lucille”—and 
I saw him look strangely at her—“iso- 
lated from everything. The arrival of 
the postman from Le Port, of the 
butcher from Piemont, of the baker 
from Canville, are real events during 
the day. I’m up at daylight, for I must 
look over my stock—tramping around 
in the fields, in the mud, in the rain— 
up at night, often, to nurse a sick horse. 

“Then the long voyages to some God- 
forsaken place to buy horses and cattle; 
the eternal bargaining with shrewd 
farmers, who can cut a sou in four; 
sleeping in rough inns, with a heavy 
sum of money upon me; up again in a 
raw, drizzling rain, wrangling, disput- 
ing for hours with dealers; more mud, 
more cold, more wretched inns to sleep 
in—bah! Then back here to St. Beau- 
vais, fagged out, having often seen some 
twenty horses and thirty cattle I have 
bought safe aboard the train. I have 
to, I tell you. If I didn’t do it, who 
St. Beauvais is mine, but St. 
Beauvais has got to pay. I know what 
I buy, and I know what I sell. But it 
isn’t gay, this profession of a gentleman 
farmer.” 

Again I saw Lucille’s glorious eyes 
meet his own. She had become deeply 
interested. She sat there gazing at him 
in silence, her lips parted, her white 
teeth gleaming. The frank way in 
which he had opened his heart to us 
about his business in life impressed us 
all. ; 

“And so,” he resumed, “when I can’t 
stand it any longer, when St. Beauvais 
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becomes a nightmare in its solitude, I 
slip up to Paris. I’d die if I didn’t, 
and when you see me now and then 
dining en prince at Ciro’s or the Café 
de Paris, you can bet your last sou that 
Gaspard de Grammont has earned it.” 

He ceased speaking. There was a 
strange vigor in his words, and a seri- 
ousness I had not seen before. 

“Bravo!” we cried, impressed by his 
energy, and a murmur of approbation 
went round the table. 

I glanced at Pommeroy. He sat 
meditatively twirling a salt spoon be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, a curi- 
ous smile playing about his lips. An 
instant later, we were “en féte’’ again, 
a féte that continued long after mid- 
night. 

It was gay enough. Coralie danced, 
and Lucille sang delightfully, and we 
danced the tango and the Parisian idea 
of a turkey trot—in the salon, in, the 
billiard room, even down in the musty 
old wine cellar, cold, dank, and forbid- 
ding; a cellar that the Prussians ran- 
sacked in 1870, where lay nestled the 
good, sound wine. And up we came 
with it, still singing. I don’t believe 
the small hamlet lying snug to the cha- 
teau got a wink of sleep. And on we 
sang, and on we danced—then at last 
up the stairs to the square, old-fash- 
ioned hall above, where we hastened to 
bid one another good night. 

“The Bridge of Avignon! 
Come along! The Bridge of Avignon!” 
they cried, which is happily “The Ring 
Around the Rosy,” and sometimes the 
“rosy” was Coralie, and again Lucille, 
and again Yvonne—several times 
Yvonne, in fact. 

“No more kisses in the ring, do you 
hear?” roared De Grammont. “To bed, 
all of you! We shoot at daylight.” 

More slamming of bedroom doors, 
more opening of doors. 

“Good night.” 

“T have no matches.” 

“Good night,” again. 


Come on! 


It was Coralie. 
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“Good night, dear friend.” 

“Sleep well, adorable mademoiselle.’ 

And at last to bed, with the romp 
and tune of “The Bridge of Avignon” 
still singing in my head. 

Pommeroy’s room and mine were on 
the top floor, facing either end of a 
small, square hall whose ceiling fol- 
lowed the quaint angles of the gables. 
I was half undressed when Pommeroy 
rapped at my door. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Jedwin,” he 
apologized, entering briskly, “but I gave 
the last cigarette I had to Coralie.” 

I passed him my box, and we sat 
for all of half an hour discussing the 
merry dinner and the promised birds on 
the morrow. 

Suddenly he rose, went to his room, 
and returned with both hands sunk 


, 


deep in the pockets of his dinner jacket. 

“Better take this along in the morn- 
ing,” said he. 
find. 
in Paris packed two by mistake.” 


“It’s always handy, I 
I’ve just discovered that my valet 
And 
to my surprise, he passed me a blue- 
steel Colt revolver. 

“You see, Jedwin, the dogs almost al- 
ways rout out an old badger or two 
before night,’ he explained. “They’re 
ugly when they’re cornered, but there’s 
no use in blowing them to pieces with 
a shotgun. A revolver’s the thing.” 

“All right,” said I, and, laying the 
pistol beside my shotgun shells, I again 
picked up my cigarette box and insisted 
on his taking a handful. Then, bid- 
ding him good night, I closed my door, 
my mind on to-morrow’s partridges 
and the chance of dispatching a badger 
at close range. 

I had been asleep perhaps an hour 
when I awoke with a start. I could 
distinctly hear whispering in the hall, 
and the unmistakable patter of bare 
feet. As I sat up in bed, straining my 
ears, the sounds in the hall ceased. | 
could hear, from the courtyard below 
my window, the grating of the watch- 
dog’s chain against the rim of his feed 
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dish and the wind sighing faintly 
through the tall fir trees, but the old 
house itself was silent. As I sat listen- 
ing, an owl hooted hoarsely close to my 
window. 

Again I heard whispering in the hall, 
this time farther removed from my 
door. I was on the point of calling out, 
“Who’s there?” but checked myself. 
We are discreet in France, and the 
thought of a secret rendezvous between 
two of our genial friends held me tact- 
fully silent. How many have passed 
thus in the old chateau of France! 

A moment later the idea of a prowl- 
ing servant got the better of me and, 
slipping out of bed, I opened my door 
a crack and with the utmost caution 
peered out into the dark hall, upon 
which fell the first vestige of dawn— 
only a faint gray glimmer through a 
small window on the stairs, but enough 
to make me hold my breath. 

There before me, half in the deeper 
shadow of the stair landing, stood Lu- 
cille Davray, in earnest whispered con- 
versation with Pommeroy. The gray 
light fell upon her lovely face and the 
soft folds of her warm wrapper, which 
half hid from my view the tall figure 
of my friend in his dressing gown. 

It was no affair of mine, and I would 
have closed my door as cautiously as 
I had opened it and returned to bed had 
I not caught the gleam of a revolver 
in his hand. To my astonishment, I 
saw him pass it to her and saw her slip 
it into a hidden pocket of the long, 
warm peignoir that reached to her lit- 
tle feet. Then I distinctly heard him 
whisper to her: 

“Not until we are well into dinner— 
you understand ?” 

“] understand,” she whispered back. 
“And Martin?” 

“None better,” he returned. “He’s 
thoroughly familiar with the final de- 
tails.” 

I stood there, my heart beating in 
my ears. I had been prepared for a 


love scene—I was evidently listening to 
a conspiracy. Before five minutes 
more had elapsed, during which their 
whispered words were inaudible to me, 
I saw her turn from him and tiptoe 
down the stairs. He stood for some 
moments by the banisters, peering 
atter her down the winding flight, and 
then, as if having made sure that she 
had regained her bedroom unobserved, 
he tiptoed back to his own and noise- 
lessly closed the door. It was a long 
time before I fell asleep, wondering 
and amazed over their strange rendez- 
vous. 

At six-thirty a gentle rap at my door 
awakened me. 

“Not a sound,” whispered Pom- 
meroy, tiptoeing in with his shooting 
boots in his hand. “We must be care- 
ful not to wake the ladies. They are 
dreaming. How do you like your eggs 
cooked ?” 


Before we had shot an hour, one of 
our host’s gamekeepers, posted near the 
poplars as a lookout for trespassers and 
poachers, came up and announced that 
he had overhauled a stranger with a 
gun, 

“Excellent, my good Dubois—excel- 
lent!” cried De Grammont. “He shall 
get the full extent of the law. Oh, I’m 
very strict, you know, Jedwin,” he said, 
turning to me. “No leniency—slap the 
law on them—— If it wasn’t for my 
constant severity, I’d have no shoot- 
ing left, mind you. Listen, my good 
friends,” he confided, ‘“‘we shall next 
do the buckwheat—a fine covert. Jed- 
win, stay where you are, and you, De 
Préval, and Tanvier take the middle 
of the grain. Pommeroy and I will 
take the end. No noise, mind you! Be 
sure to mark down your birds. They 
run like rats in the buckwheat when 
wounded. Hi, there, Toto! Hi, there, 
Friquette !” he shouted to the two nerv- 
ous black cocker spaniels, now on the 
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qui vive and wriggling with willing- 
ness. 

“Steady, now! There’s a hare in 
here surely,” he shouted as we pro- 
ceeded. “Jacques, keep the running 
dog in the leash until you see me raise 
my hand,” came his sharp command 
to the butler. 

“Bien, monsieur.” 

“En route, my dear friends!” he 
cried. 

We had hardly reached the thick 
acre of buckwheat when Toto and Fri- 
quette, having wriggled ahead, doubled, 
turned, and did as they pleased—deaf, 
dumb, and blind to De Gramniont’s 
frantic commands. He might as well 
have yelled at two weasels to heel, 
while the dog on the leash half choked 
himself to follow them. He was a 
strong dog, and he pulled the butler 
along with him. I believe he was jeal- 
ous of Frigquette. It was then that you 
should have heard De Grammont. It 
was a stag party, and what he said 
didn’t matter. 

Bang! bang! went the guns, a couple 
of hiding partridges flushed up before 
us, and Tanvier made a magnificent 
double. I was at the end as he shot, 
and I saw De Grammont - stop, 
straighten up, and scan the horizon, 
peering intently at three dots of figures 
moving obliquely from us on the far 
edge of the stubble field. 

“Who the devil are they?” he roared. 
“Don’t they know this is private shoot- 
ing? Dubois,” he shouted to his game- 
keeper, “hunt down those fellows—do 
your duty! Slap the law on every one 
of them! It will cost them a pretty 
penny! They deserve it!” 

The three “trespassers,” as we moved 
on, gradually drew into close range. 

“Sapristi!” cried De Grammont. “It 
is you, my good Du Vivier, and your 
friends! Yes, yes, I remember: per- 
fectly, my good fellow—I gave you 
permission to shoot over my land last 
August.” And they shook } nands. 


Never in my life have I seen a prop- 
erty that had been poached over as 
flagrantly as De Grammont’s. No won- 
der the birds were as wild as hawks, 
flushing up in coveys far out of gun 
range. Snared, netted, routed out night 
and day for weeks before this open- 
ing day of the shooting season as they 
had been, it took a steady “gun” to kill 
even the lazy ones. But not a sign of 
a badger did we see. 

We were a long way from the 
chateau by this time, but by noon we 
circled back to it for a jolly luncheon. 
After that we shot until dusk, but it 
was a miserable bag, considering the 
number of birds we saw. 

And yet not a word of derision es- 
caped the pretty lips of Yvonne, Lucille, 
or Coralie. They clapped their hands, 
they congratulated us upon our skill, 
our luck, 

“C’est chic!” cried Coralie, her eyes 
alight, as she gazed at the game laid out 
in the warm kitchen—thirty-three 
partridges and four hares. 

Later—just before dinner—I went 
to visit the cockers. Frankly, I did not 
expect to find them alive, after all De 
Grammont had sworn to bring down 
on their sleek little black heads. As 
I slipped around to the kennels and, 
opening the door, peeped in, I saw 
Toto and Friquette asleep on a clean 
bed of straw, next to the remainder of 
a fine bowl of bones and soup meat. 
So was the running dog, near them. 
And you may not believe me, but 
Friquette lazily opened her eyes and 
winked at me. 


Time and again it was on the point 
of my tongue to confess to Pommeroy 
all I had been witness to during the 
night, but as he had not referred to it, 
I raga 

By the way, did you see any sign 
of badgers ?” he asked me, as we 
ascended the stairs together to dress 
for dinner. 
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“Not a track or a hair of one,” I 
told him, and he looked at me queerly. 

“Here’s your revolver,” said I, pull- 
ing it out of the hip pocket of my shoot- 
ing breeches. 

“Oh, keep it,” he insisted. “If we 
shoot up among the big pastures to- 


morrow, we're almost sure to run 
across one. They’re in among the 
rocks.” 


“As you wish,” said I, and slipped 
his Colt back into my pocket. 

He started to say something, but 
checked himself, as we reached the hall 
landing, where, with a hand laid on 
my shoulder, he drew me into his room 
and quickly closed the door. 

“Well, Jedwin,” said he, “what do 
you think of De Grammont, now that 
you know him better? Nothing like a 
day’s shooting to size up a man’s good 
points—his failings as well. But, as 
I told you, his bark is worse than his 
bite.” 

“In regard to his dogs—yes—I grant 
you,” I was obliged to confess, and 
mentioned to him my evening visit to 
the kennels. 

“Hospitable to his finger tips, too, 
isn’t he?” added Pommeroy. 

“All that I grant you,” I returned. 
“But if he were ten times the host he 
is, and twice as kind to his dogs, there’s 
something I don’t like about him.” 

“What?” he asked, 
keenly. “Out with it, Jedwin.” 

“Something——”’ I tried to explain. 
“His bombastic, dominant, brutal way, 
perhaps. If you really want to know, 
there were moments to-day when I 
doubted if he were exactly right in his 
head. His extreme and sudden excita- 
bility—his bellowing to his game- 
keepers—all that sort of thing made 
me nervous. A fellow like that is just 
as apt as not to lose his head and land 
a charge of shot in you as not. If I 
missed a lot of lazy birds to-day, I can 
lay my poor performance to the fact 
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that I could not help keeping the cor- 
ner of one eye on him while shot.” 

“That was not what made you nerv- 
ous,” he returned quietly, and again 
the queer look came into his eyes. 

“What then?” I asked, puzzled at his 
strange manner. 

“You were thinking,” he _ replied 
evenly, slowly measuring his words, 
“of those brief moments when you cau- 
tiously opened your door and saw Lu- 
cille and me on the landing.” 

I began to apologize for my indis- 
cretion—to protest that he, as a friend, 
should even try to explain. 

“T might as well tell you that Lucille 
Davray was not there—for—for ro- 
mance,” he returned with a quiet 
smile, after a second’s hesitation. 

“What my indiscretion enabled me 
to see convinced me of that,” said I. 

“You mean my giving her the re- 
volver?” he was quick to inquire. 

“Naturally,” said I. “You will for- 
give me if She doesn’t shoot, you 
know e 

He strode over to the door, opened 
it wide, peered out into the hall, and 
closed it. 

What he confided to me during the 
following quarter of an hour,*in that 
small bedroom of his beneath the eaves, 
I shall not soon forget. There was not 
a shadow of a doubt but what the 
astounding situation he revealed to me 
was true. When I left that room of 
his to dress hurriedly for dinner, I left 
it with my mind in a daze and my 
nerves strung tense. I am not consid- 
ered,a nervous person, but as I hastily 
changed my clothes, my hands trem- 
bled; and, as I looked in the old-fash- 
ioned shaving glass on my dressing 
table, I gazed at a face that showed 
only too plainly the shock of his dis- 
closures. The only real comfort I now 
possessed lay heavy in the inside pocket 
of my dinner jacket—the blue-steel 
Colt—and I made sure that its six 
chambers still held their charges. 
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I knew now why he had so cleverly 
given me the revolver, and precisely all 
about his nocturnal meeting with Lu- 
cille in'the hall; more than that—that 
his name was no more Pommeroy than 
hers was Davray. 


We came down the stairs to dianer 
together, and I had never seen him in 
better humor or in ruddier trim after 
a day’s shooting. The hidden strength 
in him showed to-night in his quick, 
easy step, in the way he carried him- 
self, straight and tall and slim. There 
was not a trace of the sinister thing he 
had been obliged to confess to me in 
his merry eyes or in his hearty, genial 
laugh as he greeted Lucille, De Gram- 
mont, and the rest in the billiard room. 
A moment later he smilingly touched 
the rim of his glass of port to Coralie’s 
with a pretty compliment—that if it 
were not for the return to the charm 
of women after a hard day’s shooting, 


half the pleasure of the sport would 
be gone. 
“That wins you a kiss, monsieur,” 


Coralie mischievously returned, and 
gave him his reward as the butler, a 
short, thick-shouldered man, with the 
snapping black eyes of a Corsican and 
clothed in old-fashioned green livery, 
announced that his master was served. 

“Come along, my children,” cried De 
“Our getting 
we strolled in to dinner. 


Grammont. soup is 
cold.” And 

But neither the good soup nor the 
sound red wine roused my appetite. I 
sat there feverishly counting the min- 
utes, my nerves strung tight, my mind 
bravely struggling to keep up a conver- 
sation with De Préval and Coralie, put- 
ting in a word now and then to Yvonne 
on my left. 

Not only Lucille’s rare beauty, but 
her whole frank personality, had always 
attracted me. Her cleverness, too; she 
was the life of any dinner. But for De 
Grammont’s almost savage jealousy and 
the difficulties it entailed, I should long 
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ago have tried to win her heart. I saw 
the folly of that now. She was no 
longer to me the beautiful, pleasure- 
loving Lucille of old. I could not 
imagine her, as I sat at table to-night, 
in love with any one, much less mar- 
ried. She now stood out apart from 
all that—a woman not to be meddled 
with—a woman to be respected and 
feared. 

To-night, as on the night before, she 
sat at De Grammont’s right, her mar- 
velous arms and shoulders gleaming 
white under the soft glow of the can- 
delabras; and though she contributed 
her full amusing share to the laughter 
and the repartee, only once did our 
eyes fairly meet, and that was during a 
brief pause between the soup and fish, 
when she lifted her dark eyes to mine 
in a quick glance of understanding. 

A little later I glanced up furtively 
at ‘‘Pommeroy,” who sat at the extreme 
end of the table with his back to the 
closed dining-room doors. My lips set, 
my heart pounded in my ears. The 
fish course was nearly ended; I knew 
what to expect with the roast. 

As the black-eyed butler entered with 
the saddle of mutton, I could distinctly 
hear, above the babble of conversation, 
the sound of men’s voices in the hall. 
De Grammont noticed it, too, jerking 
up his head inquiringly to his butler, 
to his side and confided to 
him, in a that I could clearly 
overhear, that four gentlemen to whom 
he had given permission to shoot that 
day deeply apologized for disturbing 
him at dinner, but asked if they might 
have the same permission for the mor- 
row. 

“Tell them yes,” De Grammont re- 
plied irritably, as he served himself to 
the roast. 

He was returning the fork and gravy 
spoon to the dish, thus occupying both 
his ringed hands, and he half turned 
in his chair. Suddenly Pommeroy 
gfipped the first carafe of wine within 
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his reach and smashed it to atoms on 
the floor. At this signal, the four gen- 
tlemen who had asked permission to 
shoot burst into the dining room. Pom- 
meroy leaped at De Grammont and lev- 
eled a revolver at his head. The room 
was in an uproar. The hoarse protests 
of Tanvier and De Préval—the scream- 
ing women—De Grammont blind with 
rage, half out of his chair, handcuffed 
—Lucille had attended to that—curs- 
ing, helpless, the muzzle of Lucille’s 
revolver now against his ribs—all of 
it had happened with the suddenness 
of a thunderclap. 

Two of the businesslike-looking men 
who had entered now had Tanvier and 
De Préval well in hand, after a sharp 
fight. A third held Coralie in a dead 
faint in his arms. Yvonne was in hys- 
terics and needed no guardian. I had 
drawn the Colt and was on my feet. 
I looked for the butler. He had tried 
to escape by the hall and, failing against 
the locked doors, had dashed back into 
the dining room. If ever I saw murder 
in a man’s eyes, I saw it in his as he 
sprang at me to gain the window. 

“Let him have it, Jedwin!” shouted 
Pommeroy, wrenching De Grammont to 
his feet. “Shoot!” as the butler sprang 
at my throat. 

I fired point-blank at him and missed. 
Then I caught the glint of an uplifted 
bottle—the livid face of De 
the face of a demon—and a full bottle 
of Burgundy crashed down on my head, 
knocking me senseless. 


Préval— 


When I regained consciousness and 
opened my eyes, I was on my lounge in 
my gun room, and the man who had 
overpowered Tanvier was seated on a 
chair beside me. For a long moment, 
I let my troubled gaze rest on him— 
on his gray homespun suit, his strong, 
calm face, his cool gray eyes, which 
regarded me with a gleam of relief. I 
tried to speak, but failed. 

“T wouldn’t try to talk, Mr. Jedwin,” 
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he said quietly, glancing at his watch. 


“My chief, Monsieur Lafont—your 
friend Monsieur Pommeroy, you know 
—your guest, sir,” he explained in ex- 
cellent English, “will be back from 
Paris to-morrow.” 

For another long moment I gazed at 
him. Both he and the room had now 
become clearer. Again I made an ef- 
fort to speak and, raising my hand 
slowly to my splitting head, touched the 
soft, clean bandages. 

“Talk,” I mumbled. 
Who are you?” 

“I’m Martin,” he replied, “of the se- 
cret service of Paris. My chief wished 
me to stay with you until he returned. 
Don’t talk, sir. It will only tire you.” 

“And De Grammont? And Lucille?” 
I inquired faintly. 

He took my wrist lightly with the 
precision of a physician, counted my 
pulse, and, after a moment, continued: 

“It was an ugly job, sir, but we got 
them. The arrest was carefully planned, 
like all of my chief’s work. You will 
be glad to know that your friend Ma- 
dame Lucille has been promoted in the 
service, and that the famous ‘fence’ for 
stolen jewelry, long suspected by my 
chief to be at St. Beauvais and run by 
De Grammont in the very house in 
which we operated, is no longer a mys- 
tery. A neat haul when you consider 
that we found close to half a 
francs’ worth of stolen jewelry in the 
cellar.” 

[ inquired after Tanvier—De Préval 

Coralie. 

“All of them old offenders, sir,” he 
replied. “We took them to Paris yes- 
terday, with their leader, De Gram- 
mont, his servants, and Vallot, the but- 
ler. All safe at headquarters, sir.” 

“And Yvonne?” I asked feebly. 

“Oh—why, she was innocent enough. 
The lady’s free, sir.” 

“T didn’t know she was a lady,” I 
mumbled, with a fresh effort. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and the 
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corners of his eyes wrinkled in a slow 
smile. 

He hesitated. 

“Might I ask how you came to get 
into that company, sir?” 

“You'd better ask your chief,” said I. 
“He’s a great persuader, your chief.” 

He smiled again—this time he fairly 
grinned. 

“You will be glad to know, sir,” he 
resumed gently, “that you have only a 
bad scalp wound, and the doctor says 
that in a short while you’ll be up and 
about. You had a close shave, Mr. 


Jedwin.” 
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Again he glanced at his watch, rose, 
and reached for a small bottle, a glass, 
and a spoon, on the center table. 

“Pardon me, but it is time for your 
medicine,” said he, raising my band- 
aged head tenderly from the pillows. 

I swallowed the draft, lay back, and 
closed my eyes. In a moment I could 
hear Inspector Martin tiptoeing softly 
up the stairs to his room. Through the 
lattice-shaded window above my throb- 
bing head came the cool evening breeze, 
heralding the incoming tide—creeping 
stealthily over the salt marsh, noisy 
with the -frank cry of wild fowl. 





THE THOUGHT OF YOU 


I thought of you. 
What wireless voices of the air 
Insistent beat upon my ear, 
Till, somehow, I am made aware 
Of you, and know that you are near, 
Because I thought of you? 


I think of you; 
And the sweet thought a fragrance lends 
To every place where I may be; 
So sweet—I know that it portends 
That you are thinking, too, of me, 
The while I think of you. 


The thought of you— 
Fond memories and hopes it blends; 
From sore dejection keeps me free; 
It for your absence makes amends 
To know that you still think of me— 
And wake my thought of you. 


My thought of you— 
Even love not more of joy reveals 
To me than this; for is love aught 
But what my heart perceives and feels, 
And then makes captive to my thought— 
My constant thought of you? 
James Terry WHITE. 
























“STORIES 





What makes the super-woman? 
Is it daintiness? 


Pompadour and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. 
de Poictiers and Nmon de |’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. 
‘George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 


of feminism? 


their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgustingly mannish. 
Here are the stories of super-women who conquered at will. 
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Is it beauty? 
Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. 


Re 
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Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. 
Is it wit? 

Is it youth? Diane 
Is it the subtle quality 


So was Semiramis. 
Some of them smashed 


thrones; some were content with wholesale heart-smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or 
rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign. 


Jane Shore, Medieval Wonder Woman 


ROPER she was and fair; noth- 
ing about her body that you 
would have changed, but if you 
have wished her somewhat 
Thus say they who knew her in 
But some who have seen 
her (for yet she liveth) deem her never 
been well visaged. Whose 
seemeth me somewhat like as 
though men should guess the beauty of 
scalp 


would 
taller. 
her youth. 


to have 
judgment 


one long before departed by her 
taken out of the charnel house. For 
now is she old, lean, withered, and 
dried up, nothing left but shriveled 
skin and hard bone. 

“Yet delighted not men so much in 
her beauty, but im her ‘pleasant be- 
havior. For a proper wit had she and 
could both read well and write. Merry 
was she in company, ready and quick 
of answer; neither mute nor full of 
babble ; sometimes taunting without dis- 
pleasure, and not without disport.” 
So wrote Sir Thomas More, during 
Y 


the wretched old age of the woman 
whose dead glory he was depicting. 
She was Jane Shore, an English super- 
woman of whom everybody has heard 
and of whose fireworks career most 
people know nothing at all. Her story 
is worth the telling—and the reading. 
A half dozen plays have been written 
her. two or 


generations 





Theatergoers, 
used to weep 
her 


around 
three ago, 


as cheerily over sorrows 
as, later, over the woes of “East 
Lynne’s” blue-spectacled heroine or 
the grievous gabblings of “The Two 
Orphans.” 

She was the fair and zealously 
guarded daughter of Thomas Wain- 
stead, a rich silk mercer “of Cheapside 
in the City of London,” and she was 
born about 1450. 

The law of probability cast her for 
the réle of wife and mother and house- 
keeper in the home of some smug 
tradesman. Destiny played a pretty lit- 


every bit 
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tle joke on the law of probability—as is 
Destiny’s erratic way—by tossing Jane 
out of her own drably uneventful 
sphere and making kings vie for her 
favor. Destiny also used the helpless 
Jane as a lever to help upset a dynasty 
and twist the story of the world. 

She was beautiful, rarely beautiful. 
But it was not her mere beauty that 
sent her fame speeding from Cheapside 
to the royal palace. There were many 
beautiful women in London in those 
medieval days. Beauty winged with 
the irresistible super-woman charm 
was the combination that sent her soar- 
ing above the heads of her fellow sirens 
and into the pages of history. 

Scarcely had Jane come back to her 
father’s home, from the Protestant 
convent where she had been educated, 
when the worthy silk mercer’s shop was 
besieged by gallants. Good Master 
Wainstead was snowed under by de- 
mands for his daughter’s hand. His 
vigilance was taxed sore, to guard her 
against a swarm of courtiers who ogled 
her every time she set foot in the street. 
Rich tradesmen begged leave to marry 
her. They even went to the recklessly 
supreme height of devotion by offering 
to wed her without a dowry. Petty 
nobles, an alliance with whom would 
have meant deathless glory for a mer- 
cer’s daughter, condescended to bid for 
her in marriage. Higher dignitaries 
of the court made frank propositions 
that drove Wainstead frantic with in- 
dignation. 

The old mercer was in no hurry to 
have his daughter married. Still less 
was he minded to let her sink to the 
level of a peer’s light-o’-love. A man 
who finds a dollar bill on the street will 
hasten to snatch it up. But a man who 


finds himself knee-deep in gold pieces 
of various values is likely to hesitate a 
while, in sheer confusion, before de- 
ciding which samples of the treasure- 
trove shall first go into his pockets. 
So it was with Wainstead. Out of 
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so many eligible suitors, he was puz- 
zled to pick out the right husband for 
Jane. And—like the immortal woman 
who was crowded, one day, by so many 
pressingly tiresome duties about the 
house that she decided to go to bed in- 
stead of doing any of them—he said, 
“No!” to every applicant, and, to pro- 
tect Jane against the court gallants, 
packed the girl off to her aunt’s in the 
country, for a year. 

No compromise ever solved a prob- 
lem or did more than delay a day of 
reckoning. When, a year later, Jane 
came home again, more divinely beauti- 
ful and alluring than before, Master 
Wainstead was just where he had been 
before, so far as the settling of her 
future was concerned. The tradesmen 
were so stolidly ardent as of yore, and 
the courtiers were a greater menace 
than ever. 

Jane, in a biographical poem written 
in her old age, tells, with relishful re- 
gret, of these courtier pests’ importu- 
nities: 

In maiden years, my beauty bright 

Was dearly loved of lord and knight. 

But yet the love that they required 

It was not as my friends desired. 

I am going to quote again, later on, 
from this same versical biography. I 
do not vouch for Jane’s authorship 
thereof, but it is several centuries old 
and is generally attributed to her. 

Of a sudden the small-fry noblemen 
fled from their wooing; not because 
their love had cooled, but because they 
were scared off, as the arrival of a ten- 
pound pickerel in a pool sends the min- 
nows a-scampering. 

The ten-pound pickerel that had 
flashed on the scene was Lord Hast- 
ings, chamberlain to the king and one 
of the mightiest nobles in all England. 
It was not safe for any man, short of 
royalty itself, to love where Hastings 
loved, and at that particular, moment 
Hastings was in love with Jane Wain- 
stead. 
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Rich London merchants—then and 
well on into Queen Victoria’s reign— 
usually lived above their shops. They 
formed a community of their own, they 
and their fat wives and well-fed chil- 
dren and leanly sturdy apprentices. 
Each shop dwelling was a miniature 
feudal castle, with the shopkeeper as 
its lord, his clerks and so forth as his 
privy council, and his apprentices as 
his standing army. 

A dreaded “army” these apprentices 
formed. Living as they did in the at- 
tics of their masters’ houses, the rally- 
ing cry of “Clubs! Clubs! Clubs!’ 
would send them thronging into the 
streets, cudgels in hand, to wage war 
to the death against whatsoever foe 
menaced their employers’ peace or the 
safety of one of their own number. 

In a rambling, many-gabled house, 
above his dingy Cheapside shop, dwelt 
Wainstead, with his family, his jour- 
neymen, and his squad of apprentices. 
To the shép—as to all big shops, in 
those days—drifted lords and ladies of 
the court, to make purchases in person 
and to exchange pungently scandalous 
gossip with one another. Thus did the 
court youths seek to get a word with 
Jane, in spare moments when her fa- 
ther’s back was turned and the vigilant 
apprentices chanced to be off guard. 

An ordinary lordling could be 
snubbed; a down-at-heels gallant could 





be scatted by a threat to “cry ‘Clubs!’ 
for ’prentices ;” but My Lord Hastings, 
chamberlain of his majesty the king, 
was quite another matter. He was far 
above snubs and still farther above 
threats. As safely might a pushcart 
chauffeur box the ears of a police cap- 
tain as a silk mercer dare offend the 
royal chamberlain. 

Hastings was one of the handsomest 
and most fascinating men of his day. 
He was the darling of a hundred beau- 
teous women. No girl had been known 
to refuse his offers. And, hearing 


of Jane’s loveliness, he was 


rumor 
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drawn by idle curiosity to the Cheap- 
side shop. 

Here, curiosity gave place to “love 
at first sight.” Idle admiration fled, to 
be replaced by adoration. Even while 
her wrathful father looked on in help- 
less fury, Lord Hastings paid fervid 
court to Jane. 

And for the first time in her guarded 
young life, Jane listened with increas- 
ing willingness to a wooer. Hastings 
was a cross between a matinée hero 
and a war lord. He caught Jane’s 
fancy—and then her heart. 

Emboldened by her willing attention, 
Hastings begged the girl to elope with 
him. Tremblingly she consented. He 
bribed her maid to help Jane slip away 
from the guarded house on a certain 
night and to a near-by street corner, 
where Hastings’ coach was to await 
her. 

On the appointed night, Hastings 
drove to the designated.corner and or- 
dered his coachman to draw the coach 
into a shadowy angle of the ill-lighted 
street. There he waited. His sword 
was loosened in its sheath. Four of his 
sturdiest men at arms sat their horses 
close about the coach. In the event of 
a cry of “Clubs!” the pursuing appren- 
tices were thus guaranteed a warm re- 
ception. 

He 
pened 
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waited—and waited. Nothing 
At gray dawn, he gave up 


y; 


ha} 
I 


t 
the vigil, and, swearing pyrotechnicall 
drove homeward. 

Meantime, in the house of Master 
Thomas Wainstead, all sorts of things 
were happening. The bribe-gilded 
maidservant had lost her nerve at the 
eleventh hour, and. had weepingly con- 
fessed to her master the whole plot. 
Jane had been bundled, forcibly, into a 
traveling carriage, and hustled off to a 
relative’s house, outside the city. 

The time for compromise was past. 
The scared mercer saw that he had no 
redress against the all-powerful royal 
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chamberlain. Jane was no longer safe 
in her father’s house, and he could not 
“board her out” indefinitely among rela- 
tives without Hastings’ discovering 
where she was hidden. Wainstead 
solved the problem in a way common 
to cornered man, especially fathers— 
he “‘passed the buck.” He decided to 
shift the burden from his own shoul- 
ders to that of some other luckless per- 
son. In short, he resolved to marry 
Jane off without further delay. 

From among her train of suitors, 
Wainstead picked out the richest and 
most eligible. He chose his own best 
friend, William Shore, a wealthy Lom- 
bard Street goldsmith. 

The marriage was hurried along, and 
at the—then—suitable age of sixteen 
years, Jane Wainstead became ~Jane 
Shore. 

Her elderly and thrifty husband 
loved his girl wife—almost as much as 
he loved his precious bits of Italian 
jewelry. He guarded both to the best 
of his limited power, but, apparently, 
the loss of neither would have put him 
out of business. 

Goldsmiths, in the Middle Ages, be- 
longed to the very highest rank of 
tradesfolk. Indeed, they often formed 
a sort of connecting link between trade 
and aristocracy. Shore was one of the 
big men in the historic Goldsmiths’ 
Company. In other words, Jane was 
brought much nearer to court circles 
than ever before. The nobles renewed 
their sighing attentions, only now in 
Lombard Street instead of Cheapside. 

Edward IV. was King of England. 
He is described as “possessing the sin- 
gle virtue of courage and all the vices.” 
He was a blond giant, magnificent to 
look on, famous as a warrior, con- 
scienceless, cold, crafty, fun-loving, a 
demagogue. He had smashed the Lan- 
caster dynasty of England and had 
overthrown Henry VI., the last Lan- 
caster king. He had married Elizabeth 


Woodville, a widow, whom now he 
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neglected for every other woman who 
caught his fickle fancy. 

Word of Jane’s charms reached 
King Edward. So did the story of 
Hastings’ failure to elope with her. 
Edward vowed to win where others had 
failed. In that benighted age, such a 
vow involved little more effort or risk 
of failure than would a pledge of 
Rockefeller’s to buy a five-cent bag of 
peanuts, for resistance to the king was 
unpleasantly akin to high treason. 

Yet, for romance’s sake, Edward 
conducted the siege in duly roundabout 
fashion. Disguising himself as a trav- 
eling merchant, he visited the gold- 
smith’s shop in Lombard Street and 
there beguiled William Shore into talk, 

The two, in this chat, exchanged a 
collection of stories that would have 
made Boccaccio blush. The stories 
were all about women and served to 
bring up the subject of women in gen- 
eral and of London women in particu- 
lar. 

Edward yawningly said that he had 
found all London tradesmen’s wives 
homely and dull. Shore forthwith be- 
gan to brag of Jane’s beauty. Edward 
sneered at these boasts as the maunder- 
ings of a doting old husband. Shore, 
rising to the bait, declared that his 
visitor should see and judge for him- 
self. He summoned Jane downstairs 
into the shop. Holinshed.thus pictures 
her on her arrival in response to her 
spouse’s unlucky mandate: 

“She came attired in a sky-colored 
morning gown flowered with gold, em- 
broidered with pearls and spangles ; her 
head attire being rare lace, under which 
her bright natural-gold hair flowed, 
wantoning with the sporting air. And 
her blushes, upon her approach, made 
her yet more lovely to behold.” 

This description might lead a cynic to 
suspect that the lady had some idea of 
the “merchant’s” identity and had pre- 
pared for his visit. Indeed, one com- 
mentator hints that Jane had listened 
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to Hastings’ pleadings, unknown to her 
husband, the price being her introduc- 
tion to the king, and that she had thus 
been made fully aware beforehand of 
the time of Edward’s visit and of his 
disguise. I do not like to think so. It 
is not borne out by the rest of the 
narrative—especially Hastings’ share 
therein. 

Edward, the Holinshed description 
adds, “stepped forth and saluted her 
soft lips, impressing upon them many 
balmy kisses.””’ A _ kiss—even on the 
lips—meant much less then than now. 
It was a form of courteous salute 
rather than of affection, like the hand- 
kissing custom of modern France and 
Italy. Which may explain how E4d- 
ward got away with such an action in 
Shore’s presence. 

The king, like Hastings, had visited 
Jane through mere curiosity. He left 
the shop madly in love with her. In- 
deed, of all his countless amours, his 
love for Jane Shore was probably the 
one great passion of his life. E. S. 
Smith writes that Edward IV. loved 
Jane Shore alone, of all the swarm of 
women whom he honored—and dishon- 
ored—by his attentions. 

At any rate, he set forth to move 
heaven and earth—and hell, if need be 

to win her. Of course, he could have 
kidnaped her, dr he could have com- 
manded her husband to give her up; but 
it was an 
of these simple methods appealed to the 
royal lover. Moreover, as I have said, 
Shore was a power in tle mighty 
Goldsmiths’ Company, and it was risky 
for a cash-needy king to offend such 
moneyed folk. So Edward planned his 
campaign of conquest from a new 
angle. 

He hired a court harpy, one Mistress 
Alice Blague, “lace woman” to the 


age of romance, and neither 


queen, to strike up an acquaintanceship 
with Jane. 
The 


friends. 


This was an easy matter. 
two women quickly became 
Jane visited Mistress Blague. 
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The king, still in his merchant guise, 
met and wooed her thus. Jane may or 
may not have guessed who her suitor 
was. In either case, she repelled him. 
Then came the next step in the cam- 
paign. 

Mistress Blague invited Jane to go 
with her to a ball at the palace. There 
the king claimed a dance. Scene of rec- 
ognition—the amorous merchant was 
her sovereign lord! Jane, half swoon- 
ing with amazement, and so forth, and 
so forth. 

Mistress Blague dilated to her upon 
the advantages of being a monarch’s 
left-handed consort. 

The next evening, as Jane and old 
Shore sat at supper together, Jane an- 
nounced that she was tired from the 
preceding night’s dance and was going 
to bed. She left the room, ran along 
the hallway, and out of the house 
through a rear door. 

At the curb, the king’s coach awaited 
her. It rumbled off with her to the 
palace, where, says More, “his majesty 
welcomed her with many varieties.” 

Shore missed his wife and he raised 
a hue and cry. A neighbor told of see- 
ing her enter the royal coach. He pur- 
sued the inquiry and, with no particular 
need for Sherlock Holmes methods, 
learned the truth. 

Poor old Shore! Instead of making 
the best of the situation and profiting 
thereby, he went all to pieces. Just be- 
he chanced to be her husband, 
theré is no reason to think that he was 
not every bit as much the slave of her 
super-woman charm as was the king 
himself. Her desertion broke his heart. 

He had no redress. He could not ap- 
peal to the law, for the king was the 
law. So he sold out-and left England, 
becoming a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. Years afterward, he returned 
to London, tried to redeem his vanished 
fortune by “clipping gold,” got caught 
at it, and was hanged on Tyburn Hill. 
Peace to him! 
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cause 
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Jane was now practically Queen of 
England. She eclipsed all the other 
royal favorites, and her influence over 
the infatuated king was unbounded. 
She used that boundless influence 
wholly for good, and never for her own 
selfish ends or at the behest of politi- 
cians. 

Here are one or two brief examples 
of her benefits to mankind: 

Edward’s predecessor, Henry VIL., 
had founded Eton School and King’s 
College at Cambridge. Edward, hav- 
ing seized the throne, planned to abol- 
ish both these new institutions of learn- 
ing. Jane Shore persuaded him not to, 
thereby rendering a mighty service to 
education. England was just beginning 
to revive education, after years of ig- 
norance and bloody warfare, and the 
loss of Eton and of King’s College at 
that critical time would have been well- 
nigh a deathblow to learning. Jane’s 
picture still hangs in both institutions. 

She also encouraged the reluctant 
king to turn aside some of the money 
he was avalanching into his vices and to 
devote it to public charities. She be- 
came the generous patron of men of 
letters; pensioned hundreds of starv- 
ing veteran soldiers; played fairy god- 
mother to struggling workers; and es- 
tablished a Sunday bread line outside 
of each of her three palaces. The peo- 
ple adored her. 

So much for her benefactions—al- 
ways a dull theme—and back to the 
story. 

Hastings still loved Jane—loved her 
above all the world—but even as his 
presence had scared away her lesser 
wooers, so he, too, was forced to stand 
aside for the king. 

Other suitors Were less loyal to their 
monarch. Among them were the Duke 
of Somerset—whom Jane held at a dis- 
tance; Edward’s brother, George, Duke 
of Clarence, a fathead whom she openly 
laughed at; and the king’s second 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester. 


Gloucester had more brains than all 
the rest of the family put together, but 
he was slightly deformed, having a 
withered left arm, a slight limp, and a 
face as pallid as a corpse’s. Also, his 
misfortunes of body had made him bit- 
ter and vengeful. 

When he came wooing Jane, she took 
no pains at all to hide her shrinking 
aversion. She affronted him in fifty 
ways. This treatment Gloucester neve; 
forgave. He set to work, with infinite 
patience, to revenge himself upon the 
woman who had slighted his proffered 
love and insulted \him. For the time, 
he could do nothing, since Jane was 
all-powerful with the king; so he 
waited. 

Jane’s rule was cut short, early in 
1483, by Edward’s death. As Edward 
lay dying, he pointed to the weeping 
Jane and whispered to Hastings: 

“Guard well poor Jenny She will 
have need of thee.” (You remember 
the dying plea of Charles Il. for Nell 
Gwyn—“Don’t let poor Nelly starve !”) 

Perhaps Edward repented, in his last 
hour, of stealing the super-woman 
from his follower. At all events, Hast- 
ings at once claimed her. He had al- 
ways loved her, and he had been her 
first love. Gladly, on Edward’s death, 
she relinquished her post as_ brevet 
queen to be with the man of her heart. 
Gloucester, seeing this, hated the lover 
who had succeeded where he himself 
had failed, and he forthwith included 
Hastings in his slowly maturing scheme 
of revenge against Jane. 

George, Duke of Clarence, had been 
arrested on some trumped-up charge 
and imprisoned in the Tower of Lon- 
don. There he had been killed. Some 
say he was drowned in a cask of malm- 
sey wine—fit doom for the worthless 
and hard-drinking princeling. His 
death and that of Edward left the 
younger brother, Gloucester, the regent 
or lord protector of the kingdom dur- 
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ing the minority of Edward’s two little 
sons, 

Gloucester sent these two boys to 
the Tower, ostensibly to save them 
from assassination, and there they both 
died, presumably by violence. 

Gloucester was now sole heir to the 
English throne, and he was duly 
crowned under the title of King Rich- 
ard III. 

Yes, your good old friend Richard 
III., whom Shakespeare paints as a 
demon and whom Lodge praises as a 
hero. As a matter of fact, he was 
neither hero nor demon. He was a 
vengeful and conscienceless politician ; 
but he was a great soldier and a greater 
monarch. He was one of the wisest 
and best kings in England’s history. 
The land throve splendidly under his 
management. Nor was he a hunchback 
cripple; his deformity was slight, and 
did not mar his prowess in battle. 

However, this is the tale of Jane 
Shore, not a historical pamphlet. And 
it was while Gloucester was still lord 
protector that he wreaked his longed- 
for revenge on Jane Shore and on his 
successful love rival, Hastings. 

It was all done in an hour or so, 
during a cabinet conference, one June 
day in 1483, less than three months 


after the death of King Edward. I 
am going to let Sir Thomas More de 
scribe the scene; which scene, by the 
way, Shakespeare, in his “Richard 
IIl.,” cribbed almost bodily from 
More: 


“And after talking a little with them, 
Richard said unto the Bishop of Ely: 

“*My lord, you have very good 
strawberries at your garden in Holborn. 
I require you let us have a mess of 
them.’ 

“‘Gladly, my lord,’ quoth he. 
‘Would God I had some better thing as 
ready to your pleasure as that!’ And 
therewith in all haste he sent his servant 
for a mess of strawberries. 

“The protector set the lords fast in 
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communing. And thereupon, praying 
them to spare him for a little while, he 
departed thence. And soon after one 
hour he returned into the chamber 
among them, all changed, with a won- 
derful sour, angry countenance, knitting 
the brows, frowning, and frothing and 
gnawing on his lips; and so sat him 
lown in his place, all the lords much 
dismayed and sore marveling of this 
manner of sudden change and what 
thing should him ail. 

“Then when he had satten still a 
while thus, he began to ask: 

“*What are they worthy to have that 
compass and imagine the destruction of 
me ?” 

“At this question, all the lords sat 
sore astonished, musing much by whom 
his question should be meant; of which 
every man wist himself clear. Then 
the- lord chamberlain [Hastings] an- 
swered and said that they were worthy 
to be punished as heinous traitors, who- 
ever they were. Then said the protec- 
tor: 

“*Ye shall see in what wise my 
brother’s widow and that other witch 
of her counsel, Shore’s wife, have by 
their sorcery and witchcraft wasted 
my body.’ 

“And therewith he plucked up his 
doublet sleeve to his elbow upon his 
left arm, where he shewed a withered 
arm and small. And thereupon every 
man’s mind sore misgave him, well per 
ceiving that this matter was but a pre 
text. For well they wist that the queen 
was too wise to go about any such folly. 
And also, if she would, yet would she 
of all folk least make Shore’s wife her 
accomplice, whom of all women she 
most hated, as the woman whom the 
king, her husband, had most loved. 

“And also no man was there present 
but well knew that Richard’s arm was 
ever such, since his birth. 

“Nevertheless, Lord Hastings, who 
from the death of King Edward had 
been lover to Shore’s wife (on whom 
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he somewhat doted in the king’s life, 
saving as it was said he a while for- 
bare her, of reverence toward his king 
or else of a certain kind of fidelity to 
his friend) answered and said: 

“Certainly, my lord, if they have so 
heinously done, they be worthy heinous 
punishment.’ 

“*What? quoth the protector. 
“*Thou servest me, I ween, with “ifs” 
and “ands.” 1 tell thee they have so 
done, and that I will make good on thy 
body, traitor! 

“And therewith, as in a great anger. 
he clapped his fist upon the board, a 
great rap; at which token, one cried, 
‘Treason! without the chamber. 


Therewith a door oped and in came 
there rushing mer ‘r armor, as manv 
as the chamber might hold. And anon 
the protector said to the Lord Hast- 
ings: 

“*‘T arrest thee, traitor!’ 

“*What, me, my lord?’ quoth he. 


“*Yea, thou traitor,’ quoth the pro- 
tector. ‘For, by St. Paul, | wil! not to 
dinner till I have seen thy head off.’ 

“It booted Hastings not to ask why, 
but heavily he took a priest and made 2 
short shrift, for a longer would not be 
suffered, as the protector made so much 
haste to dinner, which he might not 
go to till this were done, for saving of 
his oath. So was he prought forth into 
the green, beside the chapel within the 
Tower, and his head laid down upon a 
long log of timper and there stricken 
off. And afterward his body with the 
head were interred at Windsor heside 
the body of King Edward IV. 

“Thus ended this honorable man—a 
good knight and a gentle; of great au- 
thoritie with his prince; plane and open 
to his enemy and secret to his friend; 
a loving man and passing well beloved; 
very faithful and trusting enough— 
yes, trustii.g too much.” 

Do you blame Shakespeare for crib- 
bing such a tremendous bit of descrip- 
tion? And, by the way, do any of you 
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recall Edwin Booth as Richard J1I.? 
Booth, in this scene, sat muttering to 
himself, plucking at the pile of straw- 
berries on the table beside him, snap- 
ping the morsels of red fruit, half rab- 
idly, trom time to time, and suddenly 
bursting forth into a flaming paroxysm 
of tigerish rage that fairly lifted the 
audience to its feet. 

Betore Hastings’ body was cold, 
Gloucester turned loose the vials of his 
wrath upon Jane. Says More: 

“The protector sent to the house of 
Shore’s wife—for her husband dwelled 
not with her—and despoiled her of all 
the moneys she ever had, above the 
value of two or three coins, and sent 
her to prison. And he accused her 
that she went about to bewitch him 
and that she was accomplice with the 
lord chamberlain to destroy him. And 
when he could fasten no proofs upon 
this charge, he counseled the Bishop of 
London to put her to open penance, 
going before the Cross in procession, 
on a Sunday, clad only in a kirtle, with 
a taper in her hand. 

“To this penance she went, in coun- 
tenance and pace so womanly and 
lovely that her great shame won her 
much praise. And many good folk, 
also, who hated her manner of living 
and were glad to see sin corrected, yet 
pitied more her penance than they re- 
joiced therein. They considered that 
the protector procured it more from 
corrupt intent than from any virtue.” 

Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, was the 
next aspirant to Jane’s favor, on 
her release from Ludgate Prison. 
Gloucester again intervened, and Dor- 
set was warned away. 

Soon afterward, the king’s special 
attorney, William Lynan, fell victim 
to her loveliness and besought her to 
marry him. Gloucester, now King of 
England, forbade the Bishop of Lin- 
coln to perform the ceremony. Also, he 
brought pressure to bear upon Lynan 
himself. And the matter was off. 
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Jane, stripped of her wealth, banned 
by the king, publicly disgraced, was cast 
adrift on a world that showed no signs 
of remembering any of her past bene- 
factions. Everywhere she found doors 
closed upon her. She was an outcast 
and penniless. In her extremity, she 
went to her old friend, Alice Blague, 
for help, with the result that might have 
been expected. In her doggerel biog- 
raphy poem, Jane writes of this visit: 

Then unto Mistress Blague J went, - 

To whom my jewels I had sent, 


In hope thereby to ease my want 
When riches failed and love grew scant. 


3ut she denyed to me the same 

When in my need for them i came; 

To recompense my former love 

Out of her doores she did me shove. 

With poverty, came loss of beauty. 
With continued misfortune, came loss 
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of her mystic charm. She sank to beg- 
gary, everywhere pursued by the hate 
of Richard III. It is recorded that a 
cordwainer—I don’t know his name— 
who dared befriend her was hanged 
at Tyburn, in 1846, by order of the 
king. 

For more than forty years after her 
downfall, Jane dragged along a _ hor- 
ribly wretched life, begging her bread, 
never many-steps from starvation. 

One day in 1527, the ragged old 
woman was found dead in a ditch. It 
is from this ditch, and from Jane’s 
death in it,-that the historic London 
thoroughfare beloved of Whitechapel 
cockneys takes its name of “Shore- 
ditch.” 

I like Jane, don’t you? And I’m 
sorry for her. She had all the virtues— 
except Virtue. 


END 


TO HER EYES 


TENDER eyes of amethyst, 
What flower of blue has poppy kissed 
That you are so? 
And who the elf with finger true 
Has curled the fringe that tempers you 
For heaven of friend or toe? 


That flower in Eden must have bloomed, 


For was not man 


forever doomed 


From then till now 
To falter in your purple mist, 
O tender eyes of amethyst, 
Like saint at altar vow? 


Your lash was teased from silken pod, 
Then spun and dyed by love’s own god, 


And so you are 


Your own sweet reason to exist, 
O tender eyes of amethyst, 
And mine for life’s despair. 


Exrra H. Lowe. 
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r : NHE stage always reminds me of 
the amiable and alluring Mr. 
Pecksniff when it endeavors to 

give lessons in the sublime science of 
sexology to this unsophisticated public. 
It is so smug, so archly hypocritical, and 
so humble. I can almost see it winking 
at its box office, and hear it murmur- 
ing: “If this doesn’t catch ’em 
will?” Within the last decade, the the- 
ater has dwelt so lovingly, and so can- 
didly, upon matters that we have been 
wont to set aside as “mysteries”—for 
human nature is ingrainedly early-Vic- 
torian—that really little remains. We 
are as gods, knowing good and evil— 
according to. the stage—and the only 
thing it can do at present is to ring 
changes on its own teachings. Need- 
less to say, it does it: 

The stage affects to believe that hu- 
man beings lack the power of direct- 
ing their own development on an up- 

Therefore it is up to 
the stage to do its duty. And the box 
office is there to prove that such duty, 
artistically achieved, is very lucrative. 

Shades, and more shades, of the immor- 

tal Mr. Pecksniff! 

Take, for example, that delightful 
little actress, Laurette Taylor, and her 
latest play, “The Harp of Life.” Hon- 
estly, I think Miss Taylor would charm 
us if there were no such thing in the 
world as sex—and there are very few 
actresses of whom one can say as much. 


ward course. 


what, 


By 


ALAN DALE 


(Perhaps they would not be so aggres- 
sively complimented if one could say 
it!) The simple and ingenuous appeal 
of Miss Taylor seems to be devoid of 
the drugging effects of sex. It is log- 
ical; it is rational. But in “The Harp 
of Life,” behold this artist surrounded 
by sex theories. Of course, they are as 
old as the hills—all sex theories are— 
but it seems a pity that such an ex- 
quisitely sexless artist should give vent 
to them. In J. Hartley Manners’ play, 
she is a mother with a nineteen-year- 
old son. Mother and son are pals, and 
she has explained to him all the things 
termed “mysteries” that we firmly be- 
lieve should be explained—to other peo- 
ple’s children. 

I couldn’t repress a cynical smile at 
the elusive poetry she applied to her 
And I am equally sure that Mr. 
enjoved it tre 


task. 


Pecksniffé would have 


mendously. However, there were du 
ties that she balked at and left to the 
lad’s father. Father shirked. Fathers 
are not so intensely impressed with the 
all-pervasiveness of sex as mothers ap- 
pear to be. Fathers seem to believe 
that there are a few other things in the 
world. 

The consequence of father’s silence 
—at least, I assume that it was designed 
to be the consequence—was that the 
lad got into trouble. He entered into 
relations with a purple lady, who was 
extremely interested in the idea of mar- 
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rying him. She was a sort of Lady of 
the Camellias dyed violet. For a lad of 
nineteen, in these enlightened days— 
which seem to be stenciled with all the 
points that lads can possibly need—this 
youth appeared to be quite unduly lu- 
dicrous. A very unsophisticated girl 
is charming; a particularly unsophisti- 
cated lad is idiotic. Only the maiden 
stands with reluctant feet, and to-day 
even the maiden wears—rubbers. 

So the boy’s mother goes to the home 
of the courtesan in the most approved 
fashion, to plead with the siren for her 
son! A mother’s love—and all that 
sort of thing. Naturally she triumphs. 
On the stage the purple lady always 
yields to persuasion, and just as the 
final curtain falls upon triumphant 
motherhood, the siren says plaintively: 
“You will be kind to Leonard, won’t 
you?”—or words to that effect. I 
thought that touch quite irresistible, for 
anything outside of burlesque. 

You may say that all this sounds un- 
promising. But I have merely men- 
tioned the sex theories in “The Harp 
of Life.” On the whole, the play is 
extremely interesting and well written, 
and Miss Taylor herself is so exquisite 
that she could bear many heavier bur- 
dens. ‘ There is no actress on the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage to-day who is as al- 
luring as this artist. Her poise, her 
complete self-control, her wonderful 
diction, her gestures, and her charm— 
the elusive something that is inexpli- 
cable—are constant joys. Sometimes— 
and I cannot exactly say why—she re- 
minds me of Bernhardt. Perhaps it is 
the “voix d’or,” or possibly her indefin- 
able magnetism. In “The Harp of 
Life,” I must mention Miss Lynn Fon- 
taine, who gave us a new type of in- 
génue, and one that was exceedingly 
welcome. 

If “The Master” had been the work 
of the “unknown American play- 
wright,” I rather think that its sex the- 
ories would have been set aside some- 
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what contemptuously. However, the 
play was from the pen of Hermann 
Bahr, which makes all the difference in 
the world. Bernard Shaw realized the 
idiosyncrasies of critics when he sug- 
gested that they must know the name 
of a play’s author before they can be 
expected to form an opinion upon its 
merits. And Mr. Bahr reminds me of 
Mr. Shaw in a weak and watery way. 

The central character of “The Mas- 
ter”—please note that I have not called 
him the “hero,” which is renunciation 
on my part—is a medical gentleman 
who apparently believes in sex as a 
merely transient affair—a matter of 
impulse. He appears to have had a 
little “episode” of his own with his 
typist—in Germany, I fancy that typists 
are rather serious—and she still re- 
mains in his household. It is a pleas- 
ant arrangement, of course—so care- 
less, as it were. 

Later on, the medical gentleman’s 
wife is caught in a burning house with 
a masculine person. The house burned, 
but the wife and the masculine person 
did not. And that was a pity. All this 
takes place “near a small village in 
America”—which leads to the inference 
that in New York it would not have 
been of intensely dramatic import. All 
the “villagers” hear of it, and are 
aghast. The master, however, though 
disconcerted, and very evidently so, is 
so broad-minded that he can see no rea- 
son for denying to his wife the freedom 
that he has usurped for himself. In 
other words, his maxim is: “What is 
sauce for the gander is sauce for the 
goose.” 

That is what they call sexology of 
the “advanced” school, I presume. 
However, the master has a bad time of 
it when, after offering to overlook his 
wife’s indiscretion—or, rather, after 
failing to regard it as an indiscretion— 
he discovers that the lady refuses to be 
taken back. They argue it all out ad 
lib and also ad nauseam, and she can- 
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not endure his neglect and his lack of 
marital enthusiasm. The master is as- 
tonished and very much annoyed. She 
had been so useful to him. She had 
been of such assistance in his construc- 
tion of a career. And to lose her for a 
silly sexual impulse! 

Do not imagine that all these things 
happen without yards and yards of 
philosophic talk. Hermann Bahr has 
thoughtfully supplied a cryptic Jap- 
anese associate, into whose ears the 
master pours all his woes. If you can 
imagine an American, living “near a 
small village in America,” actually tell- 
ing all his most private affairs to a Jap- 
anese, you are doing a great deal more 
than I can. In the end, she leaves him, 
and really you cannot blame her. 

Even if he had been a “faithful” hus- 
band, he is such an arrogant bore, and 
such a talky nuisance, that the woman 
who could endure him would be a mar- 
vel of stoicism. Perhaps, in other 
hands, the master might have been 
more intelligible. Served up by Mr. 
Arnold Daly, the character appeared to 
be melodramatic, bombastic, and exag- 
gerated. Moreover, the adapter of the 
play, Benjamin Glazer, left the whole 
thing hopelessly German. Impossible to 
believe that these types lived in a small 
American city, unless that city were 
Hoboken, and they were too German 
even for that! 


“The Master” was hailed as a great 
s 


play by one or two critics who believe 
that philosophy “made in Germany” 


must be the real thing. It frequently 
is, and more frequently isn’t. Shaw, at 
least, would have made this theme an 
excuse for wit and sarcasm and sex 
tirade. To me, it appealed as a silly 
muddle, with unexplored burlesque op- 
portunities, 

If I were unduly ingenuous, of 
course, I could read all sorts of mean- 
ings into it. I understand that this 
would be quite the correct thing to do. 
But I detest reading meanings into 
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things. I lack the necessary energy. 
After all, a playwright who actually ex- 
pects his audience to do the work that 
should be his task is dreadfully lazy. 
I decline to read any meaning into Mr. 
Hermann Bahr’s play. Nor will I ac- 
cept the meanings that others have read 
into it. It is Shaw in the doldrums! 

All these subtleties and Pecksniffian- 
isms on the subject of poor old sex 
grow very tiresome. Why not accept 
sex for just what it is and no more? 
Go and see Annette Kellermann in “A 
Daughter of the Gods,” and enjoy that. 
It is a picture, and nobody has any 
wearisome “morals” to set forth. In 
that picture, you see a very beautiful 
woman, perfectly formed, and femi- 
ninely admirable, and you are not 
obliged to read any meanings into it. 
There she is, plunging, swimming, sur- 
rounded by splendid settings—an ador- 
able nymph with no theories and no 
scintilla of philosophy. 

Do not heed the program. That is 
Pecksnifhan. It says: “In witnessing 
Mr. Fox’s screen fantasy ‘A Daughter 
of the Gods,’ spectators are asked to 
forget, for the time being, that they are 
busy, practical men and women, and to 
become, if only for one night, children 
again.” But if practical men forgot 
they were practical men, most of the 
allurement of Miss Annette Keller 
mann would be impossible, I admire 
Mr. Fox’s foxy little remark, but it is 
quite unnecessary. 

The magnificent water scenes in 
which Miss Kellermann appears, and 
the enticing imagery with which they 
are accessoried, are the finest achieve- 
ments that the films have made, and are 
therefore worthy of notice. Sex is, of 
course, the prevailing theme of “A 
Daughter of the Gods,” but it is sex 
with no excuses, and that is a relief. 
It seems so futile to apologize eternally 
for the vagaries of our inner selves. 
I do not hesitate to allude to “A Daugh- 
ter of the Gods” at the same time that 
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I discuss such plays as “The Harp of 
Life” and “The Master.” The picture 
shows what the plays endeavor to ex- 
plain away. Good old Pecksniff! 

“The Little Lady in Blue” is just the 
very simplest sort of love story—so 
simple, in fact, that there is nothing to 
“criticize.” Mr. David Belasco, in these 
his late days, has discarded sex foi 
easier things. He has reasoned appar- 
ently, and very justly, that this dear 
public has grown tired of the eternal 
question of did-she-fall-or-was-she- 
pushed. Of course, as we grow older, 
that position is logical. When he 
reaches the age of, let us say, fifty-five 
—no arguments, please—the playwright 
is inclined to put sex where it belongs 
and to dally with the bright and opti- 
mistic side of life. 

“The Little Lady in Blue” was most 
artistically set, and delightfully acted 
by Miss Frances Starr, whose work 
was flawless. Not in one solitary epi- 
sode did she err, and those who enjoy 
good acting will revel in this portrayal 
of reluctant girlhood. Since the days 
of Annie Russell, there has been no 
actress with such a consummate insight 
into the charm of pellucid girlhood as 
Frances Starr. Without Miss Starr, 
“The Little Lady in Blue” would have 
been impossible. The same thing may 
be said of the other play that these 
authors devised—to wit, “Grumpy.” 
which, without Cyril Maude, would 
have been a sorry joke. 

Although the Divine Sarah, 
three active weeks at the Empire The- 
ater, has gone, my record of the month 
would be incomplete if I ignored that 
engagement, which in many ways was 
extraordinary. There was a rather 
melancholy tendency to “play it up” as 
final, and to emphasize the pathos of 
finality. This was something that the 
tireless Sarah must have detested. She 
has never looked upon herself at any 
time as final. You may be interested 


after 


to know that there is still a theatrical 
program extant, twenty-nine years old, 
in which it is announced that “this is 
Sarah Bernhardt’s farewell engage- 
ment in America,” 

The playlets that Madame Bernhardt 
offered at the Empire were all deftly 
arranged to conceal her infirmity, and 
they concealed it so effectively that 
there was positively no morbid feature 
to be noted. Her Cleopatra, reclining 
on a couch, was beautiful in its impas- 
sioned appeal—and that appeal was as 
fervent as it ever was. The little 
sketch called “From the Stage to the 
Field of Honor” showed the actress at 
her very best. Those who saw it can 
truthfully say that they viewed the fa- 
mous tragedienne in unimpaired force. 
Her genius emerged in all its wonder 
in that one little sketch. 

Many mistakes were made in the ef- 
fort to do honor to the world’s greatest 
actress. There was a “circus” at the 
opening night, with an English-speak- 
ing actress bounding upon the stage and 
kissing the Divine One in view of the 
audience—a real, stage kiss. There 
was the absurd error of the “spirit of 
the play,” permitting a young woman 
to explain in English what it was all 
about—rather an insult to the intelli- 
gence of cosmopolitan New York. 
There was Sarah’s mistake in attempt- 
ing to speak English in a playlet called 
“The Sham Model.” That was a grave 
To hear a great actress jargon- 
izing our neat English language was 
deplorable, and all her charm evapo- 
rated. One more mistake, and that was 
the portrayal of Shylock. Possibly this 
was a feat, but it was a singularly un- 
pleasant one. Could we seriously con- 
sider Sir Herbert Tree as Lady Mac- 
beth? After all, what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. Don’t 
you think so? 

It seems to be the main point of all 
sex discussions. 


error. 
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Cooking by Arithmetic 


P | VYBALT “fought by the book of arithmetic”—an efficiency system of war- 
fare that made him an easy prey to Romeo’s sword. Shakespeare neglects 
to speak of Mrs. Tybalt, but it is a safe assertion that the lady did not 

cook “by the book of arithmetic;” also, that May Agnes Tybalt, her eighteen- 

year-old daughter, learned cookery and housekeeping’s other branches from Mrs. 

Tybalt, or, at worst, from the woman who came in by the day; not by the book 

of arithmetic, or from any other volume of more scientific trend than a medieval 

cookbook. 

Not until three centuries later did that cheerless and drearily worthy buga- 
boo, the efficiency system, invade the kitchen. And throughout those centuries and 
the centuries preceding them, woman cooked as God and her mother gave her 
wisdom, and man reveled in the results. Then came domestic science. And 
now a half score or more of the big institutions for women teach it as a regular 
four-year course. At Barnard, Simmons, Drexel, Pratt, and many another seat 
of learning, the glittering lure of a “B. S.” degree is waved before youthful eyes 
as incentive to track the canny carbohydrate to its lair, and to probe the mystery 
of the perplexing protein, and to prove that mineral salts merely make food 
palatable and have no real nutritious quality of their own—the misleading little 
salines ! 

Yes, Tybaltine, to-day, cooks by the book of arithmetic. No more is she 
content with mother’s assertion that corn fritters and fried chicken are a right 
worthy combination. Tybaltine knows better. She knows that corn and chicken 
should never be served in conjunction. Chemical laws forbid it. I don’t know 
why. She knows, too, to a fraction of a gram, how far one ounce of egg leads 
the same amount of red meat in protein and albumen, and why. She knows prac- 
tically everything, and what she doesn’t know, she suspects. She has converted 
the dear old fragrantly unscientific kitchen into a laboratory. Mother is a back 
number ; if her cookery tastes good, it has no right to, for it is a chemical crime. 
Food should be chosen and prepared in due relation to its chemical components 
and with an eye to the maximum efficiency and the minimum waste product. The 
efficiency system, after making toil a horror to millions of business-world em- 
ployees, has triumphantly invaded the home. 

All of which is eminently a blessing. No sane person can deny it, and every 
one rejoices thereat—even though the rapture be modified. It is wise to stoke 
the system with the most efficient food. It is well to change the inspired, but 
hit-or-miss, art of cookery into an exact science. The world will be the better 
and the less dyspeptic for it. The halo that hung around the memory of mother’s 
incomparable fried chicken and corn fritters was not really a halo at all. It was 
just a luminously miasmic vapor, a danger signal. 

Add to all this the news that domestic-science graduates can earn from six 
hundred and fifty dollars to eleven hundred dollars a year as lunch-room man- 
agers, as tea-room directors, as diet-kitchen superintendents, and as vocational 
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teachers—and the case for the prosecution is complete. The defendant is con- 
victed and sent to limbo—along with the dodo bird and detachable cuffs—without 
the jury’s bothering to leave the box. A, . 3 


National Parks and the Miltennium 


HE reign of the millennium is characterized, according to Holy Writ, by 
the perfect safety with which the weaned child shall be able to put his 
hand on the cockatrice’s den. This happy state ot affairs is being ap- 

proximated in our national parks, as a result of the government’s adventtre 
in wholesale kindness. 

When the Yellowstone was first set aside as a city of refuge for the chil- 
dren of Nature, harassed and exploited by man to the point of extinction—not 
so much as a firearm being allowed within its limits—the public lugubriously 
regarded the spot as a sort of western den of lions, in which not even a Daniel 
would stand the slightest chance. Instead of being a bone yard for unarmed 
taxpayers, it has become the tenting ground of the millennium. And the charm- 
ing scene is witnessed daily of big, shambling pears-—-the ancient terror ot rifle- 
laden hunters—eating peanuts out of the hands ot tourist school children, 
while the taxpayer spends a joyful vacatic: camping along its lonely trails, un- 
encumbered by either fear or firearms. 

This adventure in kindness has proved so beneficent both to man and beast 
that the government has established the -ntigun rule in each succeeding park, 
and the peanut harmony between pears and small children has followed natu- 
rally. Slowly the realization is spreading o er the country that man’s spiritual 
welfare and materialistic welfare are voth served best by living with Nature in 
brotherly love—not by warring against ner with the savage blindness of our 
ancestors. We are even assuming this attitude of fellowship toward the vege- 
table world, to our great commercial profit. Less and less do slaughtered forests, 
wasted with fire and ax, mark our trail, and we are actually learning to cherish 
the wild flowers along our path, instead of ruthlessly dragging an armful up 
by the roots, when all we want is a buttonhole bouquet. Throughout the nation, 
bird clubs, mountain clubs, conservation clubs, are teaching consideration ot 
Nature and helping to make our land—the whole of it—the fit abiding place of 
the millennium, whose presence in our midst is conditioned sciely by kindness 
universal kindness, toward all created things—including our tellow man. We 
have experimented with the last-named variety to some extent upon our neigh- 
bors, and haye found the results so satisfactory that most ot us now refuse to 
live in a community devoid of human kindness. 

An enlargement of the gentle practice to include the neighborhood of 
nations would cause wars to vanish as if by magic. But judging by our slow- 
ness in learning the gracious art of beating swords into plowshares, the lion and 
the lamb will be lying down together long before man, still stupid through zons 
of warfare, will realize that the millennium, like heaven in our infancy, lies all 
about us, waiting merely our adoption of universal kindness to usher in the ever- 
lasting years of peace. G. M. S. 
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Talks With Aiinslee’s Readers 








OME one has said that history is 

a lie that has been agreed upon. 

Of the fates of scores of people 

as given by History, entirely different 

stories have been related by Fact. In 

the life stories of still others, both His- 

tory and Fact have been forced to 
pause, baffled and mystified. 

For example, who knows to a cer- 
tainty the identity of the Man in the 
Iron Mask? Who can solve the mys- 
tery behind the vanishing of John Orth? 
Where did Kaspar Hauser come from 
—who was he? What was the final 
destiny of Goffe the Regicide among 
the New England hills? What really 
became of the piteous little Dauphin? 
Is it possible that “the deathless Chev- 
alier de Saint Germain” actually has 
lived and loved and fought from the 
time of the Crucifixion to the present 
day? 

Where did they come from? What 
became of them? 

These are but a handful of the mass 
of unsolved puzzles in history—fasci- 
nating not only because they can never 
be solved to every one’s satisfaction, but 
because of the glamour and thrilling in 
terest that surround these men of mys 
tery themselves. 

Albert Payson Terhune, whose “Sto 
ries of the Super-women” have been 
such an attractive feature of AINSLEE’s 
during the past three years, has in prep- 
aration for us a new series which will 
embrace the most interesting of these 
“Men of Mystery.” The first story will 
be published in the April number, and 
the subject will be Kaspar Hauser, the 
mysterious youth who, brought up 
“somewhere in the dark’”—the shadow 
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of a throne, perhaps—was found in the 
streets of Nuremburg some hundred 
years ago. 

se 


FLPGAR JEPSON, whose sprightly 

novel, “Ann,” will be remembered 
by readers of AINSLEE’s, contributes 
to the April issue a bubbling romance 
called “The Professional Prince.” The 
major-domo of a young British prince- 
about-town chances upon a_ serious- 
minded young Scotch clerk whose re- 
semblance to his highness is truly re- 
markable. After some haggling as to 
terms on the part of the thrifty com- 
moner, he is engaged at a fair salary to 
impersonate the prince at the laying of 
corner stones, the opening of bazaars, 
and other irksome duties that are apt 
to interfere with royalty’s study of 
London musical comedies. All goes 
well until the visit of a foreign princess. 
Her photograph has done her a rank 
injustice, and the prince delegates the 
task of wooing her to his lugubrious 
understudy. Then, in the words of 
high-priced physicians, “complications 
ensue.” The story is told with rare 
charm and humor. 
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ECENTLY that — discriminating 
critic, the New York Evening Post, 
undertook to see how good a magazine 
could be made by selecting the best in 
all the magazines of that month. The 
fiction chosen for this ‘“all-magazine 
magazine” represented but five periodi- 
cals, and of the two popular-priced 
magazines among these, AINSLEE’S was 
one. 
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Various Headaches 


“It is necessary in order to treat headaches properly to 
understand the causes which produce the affection,” says 
Dr. J. W. Ray of Blockton, Alabama. Continuing, he 
says: “Physicians cannot even begin the treatment of a 
disease without knowing what causes give rise to it, and 
we must r ber that headache is to be treated accord- 
ing to the same rule. We must not only be particular to 
give a remedy intended to counteract the cause which 
produces the headache, but we must also give a remedy 
to relieve the pain until the cause of the trouble has been 
removed. To answer this purpose Anti-kamnia Tablets 
will be found a most convenient and satisfactory remedy. 
One tablet every one to three hours gives comfort and 
rest in ‘most severe cases of headache, neuralgia and 
particularly the headaches of women. 


FOR SICK-HEADACHE 


If a patient is subject to regular attacks of sick-head- 
ache, he should take two A-K Tablets when he feels the 
least sign of an oncoming attack. These tabletsare prompt 
in action, and can be depended upon to produce relief in 
a very few minutes. Such patients should always be 
instructed to keep their bowels open. 


Influenza or LaGrippe 


It is quite refreshing these days to read of a clearly 
defined treatment for Influenza or LaGrippe. In an article 
in the “‘Lancet-Clinic,”” Dr. James Bell of New York City, 
says he is convinced that too much medicationis both un- 
necessary and injurious. 

When called to a case of LaGrippe, the patientis usually 
seen when the fever is present, as the chill which occasion- 
ally ushers in the disease has generally passed away. Dr. 
Bell then orders that the bowels be opened freely with salts, 
citrate of magnesia or other laxative. For the high fever, 

vere headache, pain and general soreness, one Anti- 
kamnia Tablet every two hours is quickly followed by 
complete relief. 
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A Remedy for Pain 


“The efficiency of any drug,” says Dr. C. P. Robbins, 
“is known to us by the results we obtain from its use. 
One of the principal symptoms of all diseases is pain, and 
this is what the patient most often applies to us for, i. e., 
something to relieve his pain, If wecan arrest this prompt- 
ly, the patient is most liable to trust in us for the other 
remedies which will effect a permanent cure. One remedy 
which I have used largely in my practice is Anti-kamnia 
Tablets. Many and varied are their uses. I have put them 
to the test on many occasions, and have never been dis- 
appointed. I found them especially valuable for headaches 
of malarial origin, where quinine was being taken. They 
appear to prevent the bad after-effects of the quinine. 
Anti-kamnia Tablets are also excellent for the headach 
from improper digestion; also for headaches of a neuralgic 
origin, and especially for women subject to painsatcertain 
times. One or two Anti-kamnia Tablets every two or 
three hours give prompt relief.” 


Acute Rheumatism 


In the hands of one observer we find that a certain drug 
has been used with the utmost satisfaction; others have 
found the same remedy to be a great disappointment. 
All physicians however agree that every method of treat- 
ment is aided by the administration of some remedy to 
relieve the pain and quiet the nervous system, and Dr. 
W. S. Schultze expresses the opinion of thousands of 
practitioners when he says that Anti-kamnia Tablets 
should be given preference over all other remedies for 
relief of the pain in all forms of rheumatism. They are 
also unsurpassed for headaches, neuralgia and all pain. 


. + + 
=) 
Indigestion-Dyspepsia 
Are you distressed after eating? Do you have nausea 
when riding in the cars, or on the train or boat? Take one 
A-K Tablet and get relief. 





When to Take Anti-Kamnia Tablets | 


As a Pain Reliever—In headache, migraine, coryza, la grippe and its after-effects. 

As an Anodyne or Sedative—In indigestion, gastralgia, dyspepsia, hysteria, insomnia, 
car-sickness, sea-sickness, worry and sight-seer’s fatigue. 

Asan Antipyretic—In intermittent, puerperal and malarial fevers, bronchitis, pleurisy, etc. 

As an Anti-Neuralgic—In acute or chronic neuralgia, facial neuralgia, earache, tooth- 


ache and pains of sciatica. 


As an Anti-Rheumatic—For the pain in acute or chronic rheumatism and gout. 


All genuine Anti-kamnia Tablets bear the AC monogram. At all druggists 


in any quantity or in 10c and 25c packages. Ask for A-K Tablets and insist 


on getting them. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 





MEN OF IDEAS and _ inventive 
ability. | New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 


to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph | & Co., Dept. 46. Wash., D.C. 

RT A BUSINESS OF YOUR 
owe, Can be handled in spare time. 
Only small investment required. 
Send today for free booklet. Niagara, 
Box 716, Lockport, N. Y. 





AGENTS — SNAPPIEST HOUSE- 
HOLD LINE on earth. Red hot 
sellers, steady repeaters—100% profit. 
250 light weight, fast selling, popular 
priced necessities. Agents outfit free. 
Get busy—quick— Write today: postal 
will do. American Products Co., 
9442 3rd Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BE AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT 
IN SIX WEEKS. Our big book tells 
you how. Rahe'’s Automobile School, 
522 E. llth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 





WE Pay $80 Monthly Salary and fur- 
nish rig and expenses to introduce 
guaranteed poultry and stock pow- 
ders. Bigler Co., x369, Springfield, Ill. 

GOVE RNME NT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Roe hester, N. Y. 








Railroads want Traffic Inspectors; 
8-hour law creates big demand; Tray- 
el; promotion certain: big pay. Short 
hours. Free transportation over Con- 
tinent. Ask for free Booklet H-14. 
Frontier Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 








AGENTS—$30 a week and expenses; 
free samples; gold and silver letters 
for store fronts, office windows and 
glass signs; anyone can put them on; 
big demand every where; liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic Letter 
Co., 449 N. Clark Street, Chicago. 





Business Opportunities 


DO YOU WANT $2000 A YEAR IN- 
COME without any work, worry or 
inconvenience? Then investigate our 
co-operative fig orchard enterprise. 
$5 starts you to owning a fine Mag- 
nolia Fig Orchard and interest in co- 
operative preserving factory. Best 
figs grown. Estimated profits from 
5 acre orchard $2,325.00 annually, or 
more. Demand for Magnolia Figs 
cannot be supplied on account of the 
limited area for growing and lack of 
facilities for preserving fruit for the 
markct. Best investment on earth, 
Assures you an orchard home in the 
most fascinating country in the 
world and an independent income 
for life. Present offer limited. Our 
Free book tellsall. Send for it today, 
Address, Gulf Coast Fig Orchards 
Association, 526 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
taina Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions, Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








IDEAS WANTED— Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 

Patents Secured or Fee returned. 
Actual search free. Send sketch. 1917 
Edition, 90-page book free. G. P. Kim- 
mel, 249 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D.C. 








Patents and Lawyers—Continued. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY, Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D.C. 





Motion Picture Plays 





WE accept scriptsin any form; cor- 
rect Free; sell on Commission. Big 
Rewards! Make Money. Write us. 
Writer's Service, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y, 





Song Poems 





SONG WRITERS “Key to Suc- 
cess” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 





Games & Entertainment 





Vaudeville Sketches, Mcn- 
ologues, Dinlogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations. 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Makeup goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicao, 


PLAYS, 





Authors 


WANTED—Stories. articles, poems, 
etc. Wepay on acceptance. Offers 
submitted. Send Mss. to Cosmos 
Magazine, 1053 Washington, D.C. 











We make it possible to reach 


Magazines. 


Write for particulars. 


2,150,000 readers at $6.39 a line in the Classified Columns 
of Ainslee’s, People’s, Popular, Smith’s, Picture-Play, Detective Story and Top-Notch 


Ainslee’s Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
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N THIS DAY AND AGE 

I attention to your appear- 

ance is an absolute neces- 
sity if vou expect to make the 
most out of life. Not only 
should you wish to appear as 
attractive as possible for your 
own self-satisfaction, which is 
alon» well worth your efforts, 
but vou will find the world in 
general judging you greatly, if 
not wholly, by your “looks.” 
therefore it pays to “look vour 
best” at all times. Permit no 
one to see you | ing other- 
wise; it will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the impression you 
constantly make rests the fail- 
ure or success of your life. 
Which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? Mv new Nose-Shaper 
“TrRapos” (Model 22) corrects 
now ill-shaped noses without 
operation, quickly, safely and 
permanentiv. Is pleasant and 
does not interfere with ones 
daily occupation, being worn 
at night. 

Write today for free booklet, 
which tells you how to correct 
all-shaned noses without cost t/ 
not satisfactory. 


Dr. F. D. G. 


Mrs. K. W. 








it for two weeks he thinks that 
and wil recommend it to his patrons. 


and is very much e:ated over the Nose-Shaper, 


YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
But Your Nose? 














Before After 
WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY:— 
writes and says that after he had used Miss C R.- After using my “Trados 22" for only 


“Trados 22” 18 fine 


says that she is getting fine results 


and his nose looks much bet 


two weeks 
shape of her nose 


andIam certainly pleased with it, will recommend 
wto my Sriends 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 790 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 1 ..¥’,2: 





sees &@ wonderful improvement in the 


. writes Your Nose-Shaper is doing the work 


R. is very sleseed wth the Nose-Shaper 
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Cre ify 


OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Mother—Save your 

















your children by wear- 
ing Velvet Grip, the 
only make having the 
Oblong Rubber Button. 
This most important 
modern improvement 
in hose supporters has 
taken the place of the 
old-fashioned round 
button. Because of its 
shape and its larger 
holding surface for the 
stocking, it prevents 


Look tearing and drop 
for stitches. The Oblong 
this Rubber Button is a 
clasp cushion of solid, live 
with rubber grooved on 
the either side where 
Hamp the highly nick- 
Loop eled clasp fastens 
and the over the stocking 
Oblong, firmly —yet as 
All- _gently asa‘ ‘thumb 
Rubber g and finger hold.’ 


¢ Velvet Grip line in 
clude: 8 styles for women 
misses, children and 


qnrecs FROST Coane 


Also Makers of the Seen’ BOSTON GARTER bo Men 
I IULIUUOUUNLUULSUCN00R00 LLL 


Button 





= - ~Y 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 


A 4 For 
mee Zz mm prtr ic tes Draceiete 


HIN DERCORNS Removes Corns, Cal- 


yuses, etc., stops all pain; ensures comfort to the 
t et, makes walking easy. 15c. by mail or at Drug- 
gists, Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. , 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Aanti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
'f Cannot beseen whenworn. Easy to put 
in, easy totakeout. Are “Unseen Come 
forts.’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my —_ statement of how I recovered 
my hear’ A. O, LEONARD 
Suite zene 150 Sth Ave., N. ¥.- city 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


BR OOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to py it. 
Protected by U. pat- 
ents. Catalogue J. ‘meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


€.E. BROOKS, 212 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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stockings and those of = 








Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Better than Leather 





The Sole of 


Endurance—Ne6Olin 





Neolin 


Please mention this magazine 





Nedlin Soles are modern soles; here 
are the advances that mark them: — 


A wear-quality that reduces the cost 
of shoe-wear most for the very people 
who feel it most. 


An easy-tread quality that is springy 
and buoyant and pliant. Needs no 
breaking in, and not only comforts 
but healthifies feet by building foot- 
structure. 


A waterproof quality that is a dry- 
shod rampart against winter and wet. 


A grip-ground quality out-doors—a 
silence quality for floors. 


And finally a distinguishment of 
looks best conveyed by the word 
“ modern.” 


Save with Ne3dlin on your own and 
your children’s shoes—narticularly on 
your children’s shoes—and persist 
and insist when asking for Nedlin on 
getting -it. 

Dealers or shoe repairers have or 
can get Nedlin’d shoes or Nedlin 
Soles at no added cost. In black— 
white—tan. To avoid imitations— 
mark that mark; stamp it on your 
memory: Nedlin— 

the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 
The Good year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Neolin Neolin 
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Delivered to to ou FREE 


When You Forget 
Your Umbrella Buy 
a Boxof LUDEN’S 


Prevent “wet weather” 
discomforts, 
Relieve coughs, colds, 
throat trouble. 

In *‘ Yellow Box’’—S5c 
WM. H. LUDEN Reading, Pa. 


MENTHOL 


thnoy COUGH DROPS 


Luden’s Cough Drops were never intended 
solely for coughs and colds, but also as a 
help for offensive breath, disordered diges- 


tion, ‘‘smoker’s throat,’’ etc. 











You Can Have Beautiful 
Eyebrows~Eyelashes 


by a ye “Lash-Brow-ine” nightly. It 
nourishes * eoghpews and lashes, making 
them and luxuriant, adding wonder 
fully to your beauty, ch charm and at veness, 
and harmless 
jprepars: aration, used quocessfully b thonsands. fond 26¢ 
coin) and we wil mail you uty 
beckietunenalitio in sealed cover. pee KO BO 
MAYBELL LABORA — 4008 indiana CHICAGO 

















w Lac chnite Gem 
and fire and acid tes 
fy 






Lachnite from a diam< se end it bac ok 

free trial, Set in solid pot id. The newest de 

Write for Big Jewelry Book Ygur name BI 

enongh. No oblixations whatever. Write today—now. 
HAROLO LACHMAN COMPANY 

12 N.Michigan Avenue, Dept.1134,Chicago,Il., 





























RESTORES 
GRAY HAIR 


to ‘its natural color 
in a few days 
fortestiy harmless — easily ap- 


plied — will not stain the skin or 
scalp. Positively sure in its results, 


MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM 
36 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, 














4 
7 LATEST MOTORBIKE MODEL 


Colors an 
4 STYLES lineot “Rang 
in Gath cores ts ue a Rew © , The pearoelet 
also, shown at froin $14.75, $15.75, $17.75, vip, 
There isa ‘Mead Bicycie for every — at @ price made possivie 
our Fact: Direct-to- Ride r sale 

SEN iD NO MONE but write today f for our big 1917 catalog 

of Bicycles, Tires ana Sundries at prices so 

1D NO ae EY 

to ee you e prepa. 


Also particuiars ot our great new offer 
paid a Ranger Bicycie on one month's 
free trial without a cent expense to yor 
you can make money taking orders for bicycles, bey = yore: 
sundries, etc., from our big handsome catalog. 1! ree. 
It contains’ ‘combination offers” for re fitting your old bicycle ah new 


izes )n the famous 
“* Bicycles, shown 
hree (83) others, 



























at very low cost, Also much useful bicyc.e information. Send ‘or it. 
= to you. No one else can offer such 
LOW FACTORY PRICES alues ani such terms, You cannot afloid 





to buy a bicycle. woven 6 or sundries without frst learning what we can 


offer you. Write 
MEAD CYCLE CO., [ Dept, ¢-38 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
peat ene . 


N HAVE THIS 


wholly visible (42 key) single shift 
typewriter, for your own, if 
you will show it to your friends 
and let them see wherein it ex« 
cels other $100 type- 
writers, and tell them of 
> our most liberal offer ever 
madeon astrictly modern 
typewriterand a Wood. 
stock at that, By post card 
or letter simply say,‘* Mail Particulars.” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO:, Dept. F 675, CHICAGO, iLL 


“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


The most startling of the profound writings 
of SWEDENBORG the renowned theolo- 
gian, philosopher and scientist. 
Big 632 page book treating of ce. 
the Life after Death, sent with- — 
out further cost or obligation on receipt of 
Se. dar for complete list of publications, 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room12 3 West 29th Street, New York 


GET RID FAT 


OF THAT 


PREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure _ Let me send you proof at ‘ny expense, 
DR. EWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State New York, 2ue iit Avenue, New York, Desk C 46 























y appliance isa 7 
truss. Sentacal people must 
weara support. ur New Sponge q 
Rubber Pad (pat’d) is velvety, soft to the 
skin, pliable, cannet extremely comfort- 
able, adapts itself to ruptured parts with 
less pressure, issanitary, long lived. Mas- 
sages and strengthens muscles, allows 
blood circulation and pgreduces many cures. 


39 STYLES OF TRUS 


Scrotal Pad Needs No Leg Strap [23 oF FERENT & 


J Sout of 10 cases 


Our New Akron Sponge Rubber Govets al Pad (pat’d) 
betwe » Se! 
ber Truss Pod wilt 


of scrotal hernia perfectly withow ie qtran be nm 
Free Sample Pad an ntaheolotely ¥ FRE hey request, also be 
let *‘Relief to Truss Users.’’ It’s full of helps, Ask your dealer, or write | us. 


THE AKRON TRUSS CO. 1203 TRUSS BLIG. Akron, Ohio 
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What is Clysmic? 
A delicious sparkling table water corrective in all 


acidosis conditions of the stomach and system. 


15 grains of Lithia Salts to the gallon 


Sold everywhere in splits, pints and quarts only 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 


Insist on genuine 


Bottled at 
The Clysmic Springs at 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 








“Never Mind 
How Strong 
» Sow Are— 


LOFTIS 
()\\ PERFECTION 
\\\ DIAMOND 
a \\} R IN 6S 
win ) VERY 
DISTINCTIVE 


What Dye KNOW?’’ 


Today it’s a battle of wits—and brains win. Mus- 
cle and brawn don’t count so much as they used to. 
The great question now is “What do you Know?” 
It draws the line between failure and success. 

What do you know? Have you special ability? 
Could you “make good” in a big job right now? 

For 25 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been training men for better work and 
bigger salaries, They can train YOU, no matter 
where you live, what hours you work, or how little 
your education. Mark and mail the coupon and 


SATISEAC TION” © — Z find out—it won't obligate you in the least, 
Send for Catalog telling all about nw easy we make it fer zen to es TEAR OUT HERE ee ee ee 
Diamon ne watch or other handsome 
Yowciry. There are aver 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 36.02, Scranton, Pa 
Jewelry — Diamond Rings on poy pig lg Jow as $2.60 a month; Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 
non iw as pws, = Bina 
ls Pine at $2 month, ete. All our Diamonds are charac- Electrical Engineering ADVERTISING CHEMISTRY 
terized by dazzling brilliancy and wide-spread effect, and are set in Mechanical Engineering Salesmanship Illustrating 
solid gold and —, , ane solid gold Watches, as low as $3.50 a Mechanical Drafting Commercial Law Farming 
month; Wrist Watches 50 a month, ete. Whatever you omen s fro om Civil Engineering Bookkeeping 
our Catalog will oe pr pi charges prepaid. You nd Stationary Engineering Stenography 
examine the article right in your own pende-, If perfec etly gat yew a peal ay = Ge 
ance ivide into . y 
Ay Fata aaee iF not jos a what ‘ou wish, return at Architectural Drafting AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 
. SEND FOR CATA! ‘ODA’ 
ris BROS. & co., The National "Credit Jewelers | | 
u Street, Chicago, Mlinois | LS 
Wevistes 1860 Gtores to: Chicago’: Pittsburgh * Be’ Louis": Oushs 
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HAVE YOU 


ea 
SEVEN 
DEADLY 

















Here Is the Story Don’t Miss Its Thrills 


EVs LESLIE, a girl whose beauty and innocence are her only 
possessions, is ambitious to win wealth, luxury, social success. 


Chance brings her to the great metropolis these questions answered in the McClure 
and puts all of her ambitions within her magazine for women—The Ladies’ World. 
reach. But the men and women who have Seven Deadly Sins is now onthe screen. To 
the power.to give Eve herheart’s desiresare get the utmost enjoyment out of this series of 
the pawns of Seven Deadly Sins. They will seven five-reel photoplays—each play exem- 
give Eve what she wants—but her soul. will _plifying one of the Seven Deadly Sins—you 
be stained in the getting. should first become familiar with Florence 
‘ fom ogee ad lover, sees this. He Morse Kingsley's thrilling story as it runs 
‘ollows her. e fights é ane through The Ladies’ 
for her. But can he ead the story in The Ladies’ World World —just 10 cents at 
win? You will find See the films in your favorite theatre the nearest newsstand. 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


nate 
mas casepmmsm 
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ANY WATCH want 





The Charm of Youth 


No woman likes to part 
with it—nor is it necessary. 


CARMEN 
Complexion 


POWDER 


helps to retain 
this choicest of 


on CREDIT 
1917 Models 


WALTHAM 
HAMILTON 
ELGIN, MILLER 










Time s fleeting 
gifts. 

It adds tothe 
skin a natural, 
flower-like 
glow that radi- 
ates Youth and 
Beauty. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 







50c Everywhere 
STAFFORD-MILLER CO., 
St.Louis. Mo, 








=sn* 30 DaysFreeTrial 
No Money Down 


Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 
You take no chances with me. I am “‘Square Deal’* Miller and I 
trust the people. Thatis why I am doing Roqueten Credit Watch, 
Diamond and Jewelry business in the country, Suppose you want any 
one of the country's best makes of watches? .Name any one, I have it for 
you. Nomoney Down, Express Prepaid. A full month to carry It in 
your pocket and the cmeien Long Time ED 25 YEARS That's the test that 
tells, All these watches GU. TEED 25 


i Smash the Terms 


No References Demanded 
My terms are made to suit you. You get unlimited credit, with no red 
tape, notes or collectors. All unnecessary detail left out. 


An “Open Charge’? Account 
the same kind of credit you get from your grocer. No matier where you 
live or what your income is, you can now own the finest watch, a beau- 
tiful diamond or any rare jewelry and never miss the money. 


Costly Catalog FREE 


Bend me your name and address so I can mail you, Free and postpaid, 
the most Beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. I want you to _ 
th ook. It’sagem. It A ededeeed all makes of valuable freee 
int Genuine Diamonds, and a vast asortment of Beauti- 
Jewelry, all on the easiest and most liberal terms, 


Square Deal MILLER 


PRES. 
803 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 































‘for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
- Used while you sleep.” Colds, Catarrh. 

Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is asimple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

In Asthma it shortens the attack and ensures 
comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 










Fine Diamonds 


























Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in Our diamonds are all You cannot buy by mail 
} ef > j ori fect cut beautiful stones, white better diamonds at any price 
the tr atme nt of Diphthe ria. ° a P in color and lots of fire. than we are selling on credit. 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. FREE CATALOG COUPON 
SQUARE DEAL MILLER, Pre 
For Sale by Druggists 803 Miller Bidg-, Detroit, Mich. 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, com- Please send me your 1919 Catalog and explain fully your 80 Day 
I f slippery elin bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. They can't Trial Plan and Easy Terms 
Of your druggist « or from us, 10c, in stamps. N 
ame... 
THE VAPO- CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
; ee Address... 
or L Z Montreal, Genats 
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His Letters 


He met the wit and beauty of English society—he stood in the gor- 


geous splendor of the Russian Court—he admiringly watched the Boers 
wage their plucky fight on the veldts of Africa—he heard the bullets sing at San Juan— 
wherever things happened there was RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Adventure had 


but to beckon and his seven league boots whisked him at once into action. 


The world 


was his playground. He was the Peter Pan of American Letters and to the last 
minute retained his fresh, unspoiled love of life. 


In long, charming letters to his mother 
and family, written with boyish frankness 
and enthusiasm RICHARD HARDING 
DAVIS recounts his adventures from his 
entrance into the newspaper field in 1889, 
These letters, covering his most active 
and interesting years, have been gathered 


The Adventures 


together and will be published serially in 
the Metropolitan, beginning in the March 
issue (on the newsstands February 8th). 
The writer’s brother, Charles Belmont 
Davis, will add introductory paragraphs 
to the letters and provide a sequential 
form for their publication. 


and Letters of 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


begin in a notably bright and interesting number of America’s Livest Magazine 


For instance— 

We have with us again that delightfully 
real victim of calf love—no other than the well- 
known William Sylvester Baxter. His literary 
father, BOOTH TARKINGTON, relates another 
amusing escapade of W.S. B., who might have 
been you at the tender age of seventeen! 

LEROY SCOTT, the first writer who has 
succeeded in putting the drama of New York's 
dress-suit underworld on paper, contributes a 
new detective Clifford story that will thrill the 
most hardened disciple of Sherlock Holmes. 

There are two love storiesof Metropolitan 
quality by DANA GATLIN and Sinclair Lewis; 
also the first of a big love and mystery novel of 


the Great Lakes by EDWIN BALMER and 
WILLIAM MAC HARG,—"The Indian Drum.” 

WILLIAM HARD who is in England for 
the Metropolitan gives us a vivid behind-the- 
scenes picture of Britain at War. THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, who writes exclusively for Metro- 
politan has a commanding contribution on 
Canada’s part in the Great War and the lesson 
it should bring home to Americans. 

There are eight big pages of ROTARY 
GRAVURE pictures, and a striking six-color 
cover design by HASKELL COFFIN, not forget- 
ting the regular departments—ART YOUNG in 
Washington and CLARENCE DAY chatting in 
his own way on books, people and things. 


This unusual magazine will be on sale at all good newsstands February 8th, Ifyou are located where 
you cannot conveniently get to a newsstand mail fifty cents in stamps or cash to address below 





All Newsstands 






February 8th 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE COMPANY, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 


mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


and the Metropolitan for three months, beginning with the March issue, will be mailed you post paid. 
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Tobacco Tells 
"| Nervous System 





Tobacco Stunts 


Boy’s Growth 


Tobacco Robs 
Pa Man of Virilit 








Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72,Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tob Red according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 60 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tob Red will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tob Red contains no ae drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to uSe tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
=-get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 


when taken according to the plain and ¢\ 


easy directions, your money will 
cheerfully refunded upon demand, 
NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept.570. St. Louis, Mo. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof 
Please send, without obligating me in any way. 
your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 


If you're a slave of the tobacco 
habit and want to find a sure, quick way 

proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
me from the tobacco habit. 

































of quitting “‘for keeps’’ you owe it to 
yourself and to your family to mail the 
coupon below or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
onthe humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Nuxated Iron to Make New Age of 
Beautiful Women and Vigorous Iron Men 


Say Physicians—Quickly Puts Roses Into the Cheeks of Women and Most Astonishing Youthful 


Power Into the Veins of Men—It Often 


Increases the Strength and Endurance of 


Delicate, Nervous “Run Down” Folks 200 Per Cent. in Two Weeks’ Time. 


A Wonderful Discovery Which Promises to Mark a New Era in Medical Science 


Nuxated Iron or “Fer Nuxate,” as the French 

eall it, has taken the country by storm. It is 
conservatively estimated that over three million per- 
sons annually are taking it in this country alone. 
Most astonishing results are reported from its use 
by both physicians and laymen. So much so that 
doctors predict that we shall soon have a new age 
of far more beautiful, rosy-cheeked women and vig- 
orous iron men. 

Dr. King, a New York physician and author, when 
interviewed on the subject, said: “There can be no 
vigorous iron men without iron. Pallor means an- 
emia. Anemia means iron deficiency. The skin of 
anemic men and women is pale. The flesh flabby. 
The muscles lack tone; the brain fags and the mem 
ory fails and often they become weak, nervous, irri- 
table, despondent and melancholy. When the iron 
goes from the blood of women, the roses go from 
their cheeks. 

“In the most common foods of America, the 
starches, sugars, table syrups, candies, polished rice, 
white bread, soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, tapioca, sago, farina, degerminated corn-meal, 
no longer is iron to be found. Refining processes 
have removed the iron of Mother Earth from these 
impoverished foods, and silly methods of home cook- 
ery, by throwing down the waste pipe the water in 
which our vegetables are cooked, are responsible for 
another grave iron loss. 

“Therefore, if you wish to preserve your youthful 
vim and vigor to a ripe old age, you must supply the 
iron deficiency in your food by using some form of 
organic iron, just as you would use salt when your 
food has not enough salt.” 

Dr, Sauer, who has studied abroad in great Euro- 
ean medical institutions, said: “As I have said a 
tay times over, organic iron is the greatest of 
all strength builders. If people would only throw 
away patent medicines and nauseous concoctions and 
take simple nuxated iron, I am convinced that the 
lives of thousands of persons might be saved who 
now die every year from pneumonia, grippe, consump- 
tion, kidney, liver, heart trouble, ete. The real and 
true cause which started their disease was nothing 
more nor less than a weakened condition brought on 
by a lack of iron in the blood. 

“Not long ago a man came to me who was nearly 
half a century old and asked me to give him a pre 
liminary examination for life insurance I was as 
tonished to find him with the blood pressure of a boy 
of twenty and as full of vigor, vim and vitality as a 
young man; in fact, a young man he really was, not 
withstanding his age. The secret, he said, was taking 
iron—Nuxated Iron had filled him with renewed life. 
At thirty he was in bad health; at forty-six he was 
care worn and nearly all in. Now at fifty, after tak- 
ing Nuxated Iron, a miracle of vitality and his face 
beaming with the buoyancy of youth Iron is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable your blood to change food 
into living tissue. Without it, no matter how much 
or what you eat, your food merely passes through 
you without doing you any good. You don't get the 
strength out of it, and as a consequence ‘you become 
weak, pale and sickly looking, just like a plant trying 
to grow in a soil deficient in iron. If you are not 
strong or well, you owe it to yourself to make the 
following test: See how long you can work or how 
far you can walk without becoming tired. Next take 
two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated iron three 
times per day after meals for two weeks. Then test 
your strength again and see how much you have 
gained. I have seen dozens of nervous, run-down peo- 
ple who were ailing all the while double their strength 
and endurance and entirely rid themselves of all 
symptoms of dyspepsia, liver and other troubles in 
from ten to fourteen days’ time simply by taking 
iron in the proper form. And this, after they had in 
some cases been doctoring for months without obtain- 


O°xc the remarkable discovery of organic iron, 
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ing any benefit. But don’t take the old forms of re- 
duced iron, iron acetate, or tincture of iron simply to 
save a few cents. The iron demanded by Mother Na- 
ture for the red coloring matter in the blood of her 
children is, alas! not that kind of iron. You must 
take iron in a form that can be easily absorbed and 
assimilated to do you any good, otherwise it may 
prove worse than” useless. Many an athlete and 
prize-fighter has won the day simply because he knew 
the secret of great strength and endurance and filled 
his blood with iron before he went into the affray; 
while many another has gone down in inglorious de- 


feat simply for the lack of iron.’ 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, visiting surgeon, St. Eliza 
beth’s Hospital, New York City, said “I have never 
before given out any medical information or advice 
for publication, as I ordinarily do ‘not believe in it. 


But in the case of Nuxated Iron I feel I would be 
remiss in my duty not to mention it. I have taken it 
myself and given it to my patients with most sur- 
prising and satisfactory results. And those who 
wish quickly to increase their strength, power and 
endurance will find it a most remarkable and won- 
derfully effective remedy.” 

NOTE—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and 
recommended above by physicians in such a great 
variety of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
and whose iron constituents are widely prescribed by 
eminent physicians both in Europe and America. 
Unlike the older inorganic iron products, it is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the@teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach; on the contrary, it is a 
most potent remedy in nearly all forms of indiges- 
tion as well as for nervous, run-down conditions. 
The manufacturers have such great confidence in nux- 
ated iron that they offer to forfeit $100.00 to any 
charitable institution if they cannot take any man 
or woman under 60 who lacks iron, and increase 
their strength 200 per cent or over in four weeks’ 
time, provided they have no serious organic trouble. 
They also offer to refund your money if it does not 
at least double your strength and endurance in ten 
days’ time. It is dispensed by all good druggists, 
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It was for the very purpose of warn- 
ing its readers against bad investments 
in addition to instructing them in the 
fundamentals of good _ investments, 
business and personal, municipal and 
corporate, that INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT recently instituted a regular 
department wherein is set forth each 
month facts concerning the various 
forms of “Get-Poor-Quick” investments 
largely advertised or recommended by 
many of the so-called leading magazines 
and financial papers. 


That this new feature of ours is ap- 
preciated is shown by the increasing 
number of letters received by us daily. 
Readers KNOW that they can here ob- 
tain the unbiased and impartial judg- 
ment of those who have spent years in 
study and analysis, and who are quali- 
fied through personal experience and 
knowledge to counsel wisely. 


There is no more important subject 
than this. It touches every phase of 


human activity. How to avoid the 
snares of the stock-sh: arpers and finan 
cial “three-card-monte” men and the 


magazines with “financial departments” 
as adjuncts to their advertising depart- 
ments has been told in previous issues 
of INVESTING FOR PROFIT. Our 
work has a CONSTRUCTIVE charac- 
ter also. You will learn surprisingly in- 
teresting and valuable things—how the 
money trust controls and uses the peo- 
ple’s money for a pittance and re-loans 
it, or sells it back in trust-made, tariff 
protected products, to the money earn- 
ers and savers of the country at high 
rates and tremendous profits, but of 
even more importance, you will learn 
how large fortunes are made and why 
they are made—the knowledge finan- 
ciers hide from the masses. 
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Is Your Money Safe? 


How do YOU know whether or not the securities sold 
you by some glib-tongued stock or bond salesman, or 
advertised or recommended by some newspaper or 
magazine financial editor have now any real value? 


What becomes of the millions taken from 
the public in this manner every year? 
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If your BANK BALANCE is im- 
portant to you and you wish to use 
it so that it will earn and return to 
you its full and legitimate EARNING 
CAPACITY, you will not miss the 
many interesting articles in this pro- 
gressive journal. 


Remember, this is a REGULAR FEA- 
TURE. INVESTING FOR PROFIT 
also gives heed to the safeguarding of 
its readers’ funds—whether they be mer- 
chants, manufacturers, farmers, labor- 
ers, widows, trustees, or whatnot— 
everyone can and should read these arti- 
cles. 

As a holder of securities you may de- 
sire to inquire about what you already 
own—you are at liberty to do so, in strict 
confidence, and without cost, by ad- 
dressing “Inquiry Department,” if you 
are a subscriber. 


If not already a subscriber, send us 
your name and address ON THIS 
COUPON and we will send it to you 
SIX MONTHS FREE as an introduc 
tion—no liability on your part what 
ever. 





Clip the Coupon Before You Turn This Page 


H. L. BARBER 
Publisher 
Seas ee a str me 

H. L. BARBER, Publisher 
423-18 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 

Please send me FREE for six months 
your magazine ZJnvesting for Profit and 
enter my name on your list for Free Fi- 
nancial Advice. I am over twenty-one 
years of age, and have never asked for or 
subscribed for your paper. 
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After it is cured each 
ham is marked so you 
can know at a glance 
that the ham you buy 
has the “Swift's Premi- 
um” flavor. 








This is the butt ofa “Swift's Premium” Ham. Have one baked for 
dinner and see what a difference the special Swift cure makes. 


Serve Baked Premium Ham once—and 


your family will want it often 


Bake the butt of a “Swift’s Premium” ham for dinner today 
and see how exceptionally delicate and delicious this ham is. Know 
what a welcome variety it offers in the meals you plan for your family. 


“Swift’s Premium” hams are prepared by experts. Each ham 
selected is of superior quality, is given the famous “Swift’s Premium” 
cure and is smoked over fragrant hickory wood fires. 


You can utilize every bit of a “Swift’s Premium” ham in such 
a variety of really delicious dishes, any one of which will delight your 
family. Try baking the butt, boiling the shank, and broiling or frying 
the center slices, without parboiling. 


If you are not already one of the thousands of women who are 
buying “Swift’s Premium” ham whole—start now. It is the econom- 
ical way to buy ham. Swift & Co., U.S. A. 


“Swift's Premium” Ham & Bacon 
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CLYDE LINE 


FLORIDA 


The realization of your dreams of an 
ideal trip to an ideal land. You will find 
all the little luxuries of home, hotel or 
boudoir—the courteous service of every 
employee— the pleasant companionship of 
shipboard acquaintances—the thrill and 
freedom of happy hours at sea. New 
York to:-Jacksonville stopping at Charles- 
ton,-~vith connections for all Florida East 
and West Coast resorts. 

Circle Tours; going by steamer and re- 
turning by rail with liberal stopover priv- 
ileges. For further particulars address 

Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Pier 36, North River, New York 
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